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I WA 8 HERS to. i Rome — 
veſtiges of an ancient 3 very proper 
in thoſe days—it was the parading of the 
ſtreets by a ſet of people called Precie, who 
went ſome minutes before the Flamen Dia- 
lis to bid the inhabitants leave work or 
play, and attend wholly to the proceſſion; 3 
but if ill omens prevented the pageants 
from paſſing, or if the occaſion of the 
ſhow was deemed ſcarcely worthy its cele- 
bration, theſe Preciæ ſtood a chance of be- 
ing ill-treated by the ſpectators. A Pre- 
fatory introduction to a work like this, can 
hope little better uſage from the Public 
than they had; it proclaims the approach 
of what has often paſſed by before, adorned 
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moſt certainly with greater ſplendour, 
per haps conducted too with greater regula- 
rity and ſkill: Yet will I not deſpair of 
giving at leaſt a momentary amuſement to 
my countrymen 1n general, while their en- 
tertainment ſhall ſerve as a vehicle for con- 
veying.. expreſſions of particular. kindneſs 
to thoſe foreign individuals, whoſe tender- 
neſs ſoftened the ſorrows of abſence, and 
who eagerly. endeavoured by unmerited 
attentions to ſupply the loſs of their com- 
pany on whom nature and habit had given 
me ogy —_— _ 


* 


. * 
- 1 8 423 * 


That 1 ſhould Sa ſome "efledions; or 
write down ſome obſervations, i in the courſe 
of a long journey, is not ſtrange; that I 
ſhould preſent. them before the Public is I 
hope. not too daring: the preſumption 
grew up out of their acknowledged favour, 
and if too kind culture has encouraged a 
coarſe plant till it runs to ſeed, a little 

coldneſs from the ſame quarter will ſoon 
prove fufficient to kill it. The flatter- 
ing partiality of private partiſans ſome- 
times induces authors to venture forth, and 


8 ſtand 
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ſtand a public deciſion; but it is often 
found to betray them too; not to be toſſed 
by waves of perpetual contention, but ra- 
ther to ſink in the ſilence of total neglect. 
What wonder! He who ſwims in oil muſt 
be buoyant indeed, if he eſcapes falling cer- 
tainly, though gently, to the bottom; 
while he who. commits his ſafety to the 
boſom of the wide-embracing ocean, is ſure 


to be ſtrongly ſupported, or at worſt 
thrown mo the Hors, 


_—_—_—_—_—_—_— „ „ 


On this AY it has been ſtill my. 
ſtudy to obtain from a humane and gene- 
rous Public that ſhelter their protection beſt 
affords from the poiſoned arrows of private ö 
malignity; for though it is not difficult to 1 

deſpiſe the attempts of petty malice, I will | 
not ſay with the Philoſopher, that I mean 
to build a monument to my fame with the 
ſtones thrown at me to break my bones; 
nor yet pretend to the art of Swift's German 
Wonder-doer, who promiſed to make them - 
fall about his head like ſo many pillows. 
Ink, as it reſembles Styx in its colour, 
ſhould reſemble it a little in its operation 
too; 


> r 
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too; whoever has been once dipt mould be- 


come 7#vulnerable : But it is not ſo; the 
irritability of authors has long been enroll- 


ed among the comforts of ill-nature, and 
the triumphs of ſtupidity; ſuch let it long 


remain! Let me at leaſt take care in the 
worſt ſtorms that may ariſe in public 
or in private life, to ay with Lear, 


* 


Im one 
More ſinn' d ern than ſinning. 

For the book——T have not thrown my 
thoughts into the form of private letters; 
becauſe a work of which truth is the beſt 
recommendation, ſhould not above all others 


begin with a lie. My old acquaintance 
rather choſe to amuſe themſelves with con- 


jectures, than to flatter me with tender in- 


quiries during my abſence; our correſpond- 
ence then would not have been any amuſe- 
ment to the Public, whoſe treatment of me 


deſerves every poſſible acknowledgment ; 


and more than thoſe acknowledgments 
will I not add—to a work, which, ſuch as 
it is, J ſubmit to their candour, reſolving to 
think as little of the event as I can help; 

5 for 


PREFACE vii. 
for the labours of the preſs reſemble thoſe 


. of the toilette, both ſhould be attended to, 
and finiſhed with care; but once complete, 
ſhould take up no more of our attention ; 


unleſs we are diſpoſed at evening to deſtroy 


all effect of our morning's ſtudy. 


An 
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Ox 7 all plleifurs; I ſhe much may be deſtroyed 
by eagerneſs of anticipation : I had told my female 
companion, to whom travelling was new, how ſhe. 
would be ſurprized and aſtoniſhed, at the differ- 
ence found in croſſing the narrow fea from Eng- 
land to France, and now ſhe is not aſtoniſhed at 
all; why ſhould ſhe? We have lingered and 
loitered fix and twenty hours from port to port, 
while ſickneſs and fatigue made her feel as if 
much more time ſtill had elapſed ſince ſhe quitted 
the oppoſite ſhore; The truth is, we wanted wind 


_ exceedingly ; and the flights of ſhaggs and ſhoals 
of mackerel, both beautiful enough, and both un- 
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common too at this ſeaſon, made us very little 
amends for the tediouſneſs of a night paſſed on 
ſhip-board. | es | 
Seeing the ſun riſe and ſet, however, upon an 
unobſtructed horizon, was a new idea gained to 
me, who never till now had the opportunity. It 
confirmed the truth of that maxim which tells 
us, that the human mind muſt have ſomethin 
left to ſupply for itſelf on the ſight of all ſub- 
lunary objects. When my eyes have watched the 
riſing or ſetting ſun through a thick crowd of in- 
tervening trees, or ſeen it ſink gradually behind 
- hill which obſtructed. my cloſer obſervation, 
fancy has always painted the full view finer than 
at laſt J found it; and if the ſun itſelf cannot ſa- 
tisfy the cravings of a thirſty imagination, let it at 
leaſt convince us that nothing on this fide Hea- 
ven can fatisfy them, and /et our affedions accord- 
ingly. 
. reffections remind one of monks and nuns; 
L enquired of the Franciſcan friar who attended 
us at the inn, what was become of Father Fe- 
lix, who did the duties of the quete, as it is call- 
ed, about a dozen years ago, when I recollect 
minding that his manners and ſtory ſtruck Dr. 
Johnſon exceedingly, who ſaid that ſo complete a 
character could ſcarcely be found in romance. 
He had been a ſoldier, it ſeems, and was no in- 
competent or mean ſcholar ; the books we found 
open in his cell, ſhewed he had not neglected mo- 
dern or colloquial knowledge; there was a tranſ- 
lation of Addiſon's Spectators, and Rapin's Diſſer- 
tation on the contending parties of England called 
Whig and Tory. He had likewiſe a violin, and 
ſome printed muſic, for his entertainment. * 
| | gla 
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glad to hear he was well, and travelling to Bar- 
celona on foot by orders of the ſuperior. 93 
After dinner we ſet out to ſee Miſs Grey, at her 


convent of Dominican Nuns: who, I hoped, 


would have remembered me, as many of the la- 
dies there had ſeized much of my attention when 
laſt abroad: they had however all forgotten me, 
nor could call to mind how much they had 
once admired the beauty of my eldeſt daughter, 
then a child, which I thought impoſſible to for- 
get: one is always more important in one's own. 
eyes than in thoſe of others; but no one is of im- 
portance to a Nun, who is and ought to be em- 
ployed in other ſpeculations. EO 
When the Great Mogul ſhewed his ſplendour 

to a travelling derviſe, who expreſſed his little ad- 
miration of 1t— Shall you not often be thinking 


of me in future?” ſaid the monarch. © Perhaps 


I might,” replied the religieux, © if I were not 
always thinking upon God.“ 

The women ſpinning at their doors here, or 
making lace, or employing themſelves in ſome 
manner, is particularly conſolatory to a Britiſh 
eye; yet I do not recollect it ſtruck me laſt time 


1 was over: induſtry without buſtle, and ſome 


appearance of gain without fraud, comfort one's 


heart; while all the profits of commerce ſcarcely 


can be ſaid to make immediate compenſation to 
a delicate mind, for the noiſe and brutality ob- 
ſerved in an Engliſh port. I looked again for 


| the chapel, where the model of a ſhip, elegantly 


conſtructed, hung from the top, and found it in 


good. preſervation: ſome ſcrupulous man had 
made the ſhip, it ſeems, and thought, perhaps 


juitly too, that he had ſpent a greater portion of 
time and care on the workmanſhip than he ought 
| | B 2 to. 
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to have done; ſo reſolving no longer to indulge 
his vanity. or fondneſs, fairly hung it up in the 
convent chapel, and made a ſolemn vow to look 
on it no more. I remember a much ſtronger 
inſtance of ſelf-denial practiſed by a pretty young 
lady of Paris once, who was enjoined by her con- 
feſſor to wring off the neck of her favourite bull- 
finch, as a penance for having paſſed too much 
time in teaching him to pipe tunes, peck from 
her hand, &c. She obeyed; but never could be 
| prevailed on to ſee the prieſt again. 
We are going now to leave Calais, whats the 
women in long white camblet clokes, ſoldiers 
with whiſkers, girls in neat flippers, and ſhort pe- 
ticoats contrived to ſhow them, who wait upon 
you at the inn ;—poſtillions' with greaſy night- 
caps, and. vaſt jack- boots, driving your carriage 
harneſſed with ropes, and adorned with ſheep- 
ſkins, can never fail to ſtrike an Engliſhman at his 
firſt going abroad :—But what is our difference of 
manners, compared to that prodigious effect pro- 
duced by the much ſhorter: paſſage from Spain to 
Africa; where an hour's time, and ſixteen miles 
ſpace only, carries you from Europe, from civili- 
zation, from Chriſtianity. A gentleman's deſcrip- 
tion of his feelings on that occaſion ruſhes now 
on my mind, and makes me half aſhamed to fit 
here, in Deſſein's parlour, writing remarks, in 
ood time !——upon places as well known as Weſt- 
minſter- bridge to almoſt all thoſe: who croſs it at 
this moment; while the cuſtom-houſe officers in- 
truſion puts me the leſs out of humour, from the 
conſciouſneſs that, if I am diſturbed, I am diſturb· 


ed from doing nothing. 


CHANTILLY. 
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CHANTILLY. 

Ou way to this place lay through Boulogne ; ; 
the ſituation of which is pleaſing, and the fiſh 
there excellent. I was glad to ſee Boulogne, 
though I can ſcarcely tell why ; but. one is always 
glad to ſee ſomething new, and talk of ſomething 
old: for example, the ſtory I once heard of Miſs 

Aſhe, ſpeaking of poor Dr. James, who loved pro- 
fligate converſation dearly, —* That man ſhould 
ſet up his quarters acroſs the water,” ſaid ſhe; 
C why Boulogne would be a ſeraglio to him.“ 

The country, as far as Montreuil, is a coarſe 
one; thin herbage in the plains and fruitleſs fields. 
The cattle too are miſerably poor and. lean ; but 


where there is no graſs, we can ſcarcely expect 
them to be fat; they muſt not feed on wheat, I 


ſuppoſe, and cannot digeſt tobacco. Herds 'of 


ſwine, not flocks of ſheep, meet one's eye upon the 
hills; and the very few gentlemens ſeats that we 
have paſſed by, ſeem out of repair, and deſerted. 
The French do nat reſide much in private houſes, 
as the Engliſh do; but while thoſe of narrower 
fortunes flock to the country towns within their 
reach, thoſe of ampler purſes repair to Paris, 
where the rent of their eſtate ſupplies them with 
pleaſures at no very enormous expence. . The road 
is magnificent, like our old-faſhioned avenue in 
a nobleman's park, but wider, and paved in the 
middle; this convenience continued on for many 
hundred miles, and all at the king's expence.— 
Every man you meet, politely pulls off his hat en 
paſſant; and the gentlemen have commonly a 

good horſe under them, but certainly a drefled one, 
8 Sporting ſeaſon is not come in yet, but I be- 
licye the idea of ſporting ſeldom enters any head 


B 3 except 
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except an Engliſh one: here is prodigious plenty 
of game, but the familiarity with which they 
walk about and fit by our road- ſide, ſnews they 
feel no apprehenſions. + | . 
HFarveſt, even in France, is extremely back- 
ward this year, I ſee; no crops are yet got in, 
nor will reaping be likely to pay its own charges. 
But though ſummer 1s come too late for profit, 
the pleaſure it brings is perhaps enhanced by de- 
lay : like a life, the early part of which has been 
waſted in ſickneſs, the poſſeſſer finds too little 
time remaining for work, when health does come; 
and ſpends all that he has left, naturally enough, 
in enjoyment. | 

The pert vivacity of La Fille at Montreuil was 
all we could find there worth remarking : it filled 
up my notions of French flippancy agreeably 
enough; as no Engliſh wench would ſo have an- 
ſwered one to be fure. She had complained of 
our avant-coureur's behaviour. I parle ſur le 
haut ton, mademoiſelle”* (ſaid I), © mais il d le 
caur bonn © Ouyda” (replied ſhe, ſmartly), 
« mais c' le ton qui fait le chanſon f. 

The cathedral at Amiens made ample amends 
for the country we paſſed through to ſee it; the 
Nef d' Amiens deſerves the fame of a firſt-rate 
ſtructure: and the ornaments of its high altar 
ſeem partieularly well choſen, of an excellent 
taſte, and very capital execution. The vineyards 
from thence hither ſhew, that either the climate, 
or ſeaſon, or both, improve upon one: the 
grapes climbing up ſome not very tall golden- 


He ſets his talk to a ſounding tune, my dear, but he is 
an honeſt fellow. | | 
+ But I always thought it was the tune which made 
the muſic. „ | 


pippin 
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ippin trees, and er fruits at the top, 
have a mighty pleaſing effect; and I obſerve the 


rage for Lombardy poplars is in equal force here. 


as about London: no tolerable houſe have 1 
paſſed without ſeeing long rows of them; all 


young plantations, as one may perceive by their* 
| for 
em 


ſize. Refined countries always are pantin 
ſpeedy enjoyment : the maxim of car pe e 


came into Rome when luxury triumphed there; 
and poets and philoſophers lent their aſſiſtance to 
decorate and dignify her gaudy car. Till then 
we read of nd fuch haſte to be happy; and on 
the ſame principle, while Americans contentedly 
wait the flow growth of their columnal cheſnut, 


our hot: bed inhabitants meaſure the ſlender pop- 


lar with canes, anxiouſly admiring its quick 
growth and early elegance; yet are often cut, 
down themſelves, before their youthful favourite 
can afford them either pleaſure or advantage. 

This charming palace and gardens were new 
to neither of us, yet lovely to both; the tame fiſh, 


I remember ſo well to have fed from my hand 


eleven or twelve years ago, are turned almoſt all 
white; can it be with age L wonder? the natu- 
raliſts muſt tell. I once ſaw a carp which weigh- 
ed ſix pounds and an half taken out of a pond in 


Hertfordſhire, where the- qumers knew it had re- 


ſided forty years at. leaſt ;: and. it was not white, 
but of the common colchr: Quere, how long 
will they live? and when will they begin to 


change? The ſtables ſtryck me as more magnifi- 
cent this time than the laſt I ſaw them; the hounds 


were always dirtily and ill kept; but hunting is 
not the taſte of rep | nation now but ours; none 
but a young Englitte 


* Se. ze the preſent moment. 
85 8 liah 
r 


ay > 
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heir ſays.to his eſtate as Go-; | 


* 


not a mean one; but I was 
drant ruſted to the globe almoſt, and. the poor 
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liah did to David, Come to me, and I will give 


thee to the beaſts of the field, and to the fowls of the 
d 


air ; as ſome of our old books of piety. reproach 
us. Every 25 that money can play with the 
moſt laviſh abundance of water is here exhibited; 


nor is the ſight of jet d'eau, or the murmur of 


an artificial caſcade, undelightful in a hot da 

let the Nature-mongers ſay what they pleaſe. 

The prince's cabinet, for a private collection, is 
58 to ſee his qua- 


planetarium out of all repair. I 'he great ſtuffed 
dog is a curioſity however; I never ſaw any of 
the canine ſpecies ſo large, and withal ſo beauti- 


ful, living or dead. 


The theatre belonging to the houſe } is a lavely 
one; and the truly princely poſſeſſor, when he 
heard once that an Engliſh gentleman, travelling 


for amuſement, had called at Chantilly too late 


toenjoy the diverſion, inſtantly, though paſt twelve 


o'clock at night, ordered a new repreſentation, 
that his curioſity might be gratified. This 18 the 


ſame Prince of Conde, who going from Paris to 
his country-ſeat here for a month or two, when 
his eldeſt fon was nine years old, left him fifty 
louis d'ors as an allowance during his abſence, 
At his return to town, the boy produced his 
purſe, crying © Papa here s all the money ſafe, 
I have never touched it once.” — The Prince, in 


reply, took him gravely to the window, and 


opening it, very quietly poured all the louis d'ors 


into the ſtreet ; ſaying, © Now, if you have nei- 


ther virtue enough to give away your money, nor 
ſpirit enough to ſpend it, always do this for the 
uture, do you hear; that the poor may at leaſt 

have a chance for it.“ 
PARI J 
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THE fine paved road to this town has many in- 
conveniencies, and jars the nerves terribly with 
its perpetual rattle ; the approach however always 
ſtrikes one as very fine, I think, and the boule- 
vards and guingettes look always pretty too: as 
wine, beer, and ſpirits are not permitted to be 
ſold there, one ſees what England does not even 
pretend to exhibit, which is gaiety without noiſe, 
and a crowd without a riot. I was pleaſed to go 
over the churches again too, and re-experience 
that particular ſenſation which the iſpoſition of 
St. Rocque's altars and ornaments alone can pive. 
In the evening we looked at the new ſquare called 
the Palais Royal, whence the Duc :de Charters 
has removed a vaſt number of noble trees, which 
it was a fin and ſhame to profane with an axe, af- 
ter they had adorned that ſpot for ſo many centu- 
ries.— The people were accordingly as an 1 
believe, as Frenchmen can be, when the folly 
was firſt committed: the court, however, had 
wit enough to convert the place into a ſort of 
Vauxhall, with tents, fountains, ſhops, full of 
frippery, brilliant at once and worthleſs, to at- 
tract them; with coffeehouſes ſurrounding it on 
every ſide; and now they are all again merry and 
happy, ſynonymous terms at Paris, though often 
diſunited in London; and Vive le Duc de Char- | 

tres! 
The French are really a contentsd race of: mor- 
tals ;—preclyded mos from poſſibility of adven- 
ture, 
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ture, the low Pariſian leads a gentle humble life, 

nor envies that greatneſs he never can obtain ; 

but either wonders delightedly, or diverts himſelf 
philoſophically with the fight of ſplendours which 

ſeldom fail to excite ſerious envy in an Engliſh- 
man, and fometimes occaſion even ſuicide, from 
diſappointed hopes, which never could take root 
in the heart of. theſe unaſpiring people. Reflec- 
tions of this caſt are ſuggeſted to one here in 
every ſhop, where the behaviour of the maſter at 
firſt fight contradiQs all that our ſatiriſts tell us of 
the ſupple Gaul, &c. A mercer in this town 
ſhews you a few ſilks, and thoſe he ſcarcely opens; 
vous devez choifir *; is all he thinks of ſaying, to 
invite your cuſtom ; then takes out his ſnuff-box, 
and yawns in your face, fatigued by your inqui- 
ries. For my own part, I find my natural diſguſt 
of ſuch behaviour greatly repelled, by the recol- 
leon that the man I am ſpeaking to is no inha- 
bitant of | 


A happy land, where circulating pow'r. 


Flows thro? each member of th' embodied ſtate— 
| S8. JOHNSON. 


and I feel well-inclined to reſpe& the peaceful te- 
nor of a life, which likes not to be broken in up- 
on, for the ſake of obtaining riches, which when. 
gotten muſt end only in the pleaſure of counting 
them. A Frenchman who ſhould make his for- 
tune by trade to-morrow, would be no nearer ad- 
vancement in ſociety or ſituation: why then 
ſhould he ſolicit, by arts he is too lazy to delight 
in the practice of, that opulence which would af- 


* Chuſe what you like. 
| ford 
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ford ſo ſlight an improvemant to his comforts? He 
lives as well as he wiſhes already ; he goes to the 
the Boulevards every night, treats his wife with a 
glaſs of lemonade or ice, and holds up his babies 
by turns, to hear the jokes of Jean Pottage. 
Were he to recommend his goods, like the Lon- 
doner, with ſtudied eloquence and attentive flat- 
tery, he could not hope like him- that the elo- 
quence he now beſtows on the decorations of a 
hat, or the varniſh of an equipage, may one day 
ſerve to torment a miniſter, and obtain a poſt of 
honour for his ſon; he could not hope that on 
{ome future day his flattery might be liſtened to 
by ſome lady of more birth than beauty, or riches 
perhaps, when happily employed upon a very dif- 
terent ſubject, and be the means of lifting him- 
ſelf into a ſtate of diſtinction, his children too 
into public notoriety. R 
Emulation, ambition, avarice, haweyer, muſt 
in all arbitrary governments be comfined to the 
great; the other ſet of mortals, for there are none 
there of middling rank, live, as it ſhould ſeem, 
like eunuchs in a ſeraglio; feel themſelves irre- 
vocably doomed to promote the pleaſure of their 
ſuperiors, nor ever dream of ſighing for enjoy- 
ments from which an irremediable boundary divides 
them. They ſee at the beginning of their lives 
how that life muſt ecelfarily end, and trot with 
a quiet, contented, and unaltered pace down their 
long, ſtraight, and 'ſhaded avenue; while we, 
with anxious ſolicitude, and reſtleſs hurry, watch 
the quick turnings of our ſerpentine walk; which 
ſtill preſents, either to ſight or expeQation, ſome 
changes of variety in the ever-ſhifting proſpect, 
till the unthought-of, unexpected end comes ſud- 
denly upon us, and finiſhes at once the 3 
| cenc. 
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ſcene. Reflections muſt now give way to facts 
for a moment, though few Engliſh people want to 
be told that every hotel here, belonging to people 
of condition, is ſhut out from the {ſtreet like our 
Burlington-houſe, which gives a general gloom 
to the look of this city fo famed for its gaiety; 
the ſtreets are narrow too, and ill- paved; and 
very noiſy, from the echo made by ſtone build- 
ings drawn up to a prodigious height, many of 
the houſes having ſeven, and ſome of them even 
eight ſtories from the bottom. The contradic- 
tions one meets with every moment likewiſe ſtrike 
even a curſory obſerver—a counteſs in a morning, 
her hair dreſſed, with diamonds too perhaps, a 

dirty black handkerchief about her neck, and a 
flat ſilver ring on her finger, like our ale-wives ; ; 
a femme publique, drefled avowedly for the pur- 


poles of alluring the men, with not a very ſmall 


crucifix hanging at her boſom ;—and the Virgin 


Mary's ſign at an ale-houſe door, with tee 
words, 


Je ſuis la mere de mon Dieu, 
Et la gardienne de ce lieu 9 


I have, however, borrowed Kms! s Remarks 
upon the Engliſh nation, which ſerve to damp my 
ſpirit of criticiſm exceedingly: She had more op- 
portunities than I for obſervation, not leſs quick- 
neſs of diſcernment ſurely ; and her ſtay in Lon- 


don was longer than mine in Faris.— Let how 


was ſhe deceived in many points! 


* The mother of my God am LL 
And Feed this houſe ri "gh carefully, 


I will 


RE 
abt 
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1 will tell nothing that 1 did not ſee; and 
among the objects one would certainly avoid ſee- 
ing if it were poſſible, is the deformity of the 
poor.—Such various modes of warping the hu- 
man figure could hardly be obſerved in England 
by a ſurgeqn in high practice, as meet me about 


this country inceſſantly.—I have ſeen them in the 


galleries and outer-courts even of the palace itſelf, 
and am glad to turn my eyes for relief on the 
Duke of Orleans's pictures; a glorious collec- 


tion! The Italian noblemen, in whoſe company 


we ſaw it, acknowledged with eandour the good 
taſte of the ſelection; and I was glad to ſee again 
what -had delighted me ſo many years before: 
particularly, the three Marys, by Annibale Ca- 
racci 3 and Rubens's odd conceit of making Ju- 
no's Peacock peck Paris's leg, for having refuſed 
the apple to his miſtreſs. 

The manufacture at the Gobelins ſeems ex- 
ceedingly improved; the colouring leſs inharmo- 


nious, the drawing more correct; but our Pariſi- 


ans are not juſt now thinking about ſuch matters; 
they are all wild for love of a new comedy, writ- 
ten by Monſ. de Beaumarchais, and called, Le 


Mariage de Figaro,” full of ſuch wit as we were 


fond of in the reign of Charles the Second, inde- 
cent merriment, and groſs immorality ; mixed, 
however, with "much acrimonious ſatire, as if 
Sir George Etherege and Johnny Gay had club- 
bed their powers of ingenuity at once to divert 
and to corrupt their auditors ; who now carry 
the verſes of this favourite piece upon their fans, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, &c. as our women once 


did thoſe of the Beggar's Opera. 


We have enjoyed ſome very agreeable ſociety 
bas! in the company of Comte Turconi, a Mila- 
neſe 
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neſe Nobleman who, defirous to eſcape all the 
frivolous, and petty diſtinction which birth alone 
beſtows, has long fixed his reſidence in Paris, 
where talents find their influence, and where a 
great city affords that unobſerved freedom of 
thought and action which can ſcarcely be expect- 
ed by a man of high rank in a ſmaller circle; but 
which, when once taſted, will not ſeldom be pre- 
ferred to the attentive watchfulneſs of more con- 
fined ſociety. 

The famous Venetian too, who has written ſo 
many ſucceſsful comedies, and is now employed 
upon his own Memoirs, at the age of eighty-four, 
was a delightful addition to our Coterie, Goldoni. 
He is garrulous, good-humoured, and gay; re- 


ſembling the late James Harris of Saliſbury in 


perſon not manner, and ſeems juſtly eſteemed, 


and highly, by his countrymen. 


The converſation of the Marquis Trotti and 


the Abate Bucchetti is likewiſe partieularly pleaſ- 


ing; eſpecially to me, who am naturally deſirous 
to live as much as poſſible among Italians of ge- 
neral knowledge, good taſte, and poliſhed man- 
ners, before I enter their country, where the lan- 
guage will- be ſo very indiſpenſable. Mean time 
1 have ſtolen a day to viſit my old acquaintance 
the Engliſh Auſtin Nuns at the Foflee, and found 
the — community alive and cheerful; they 
are many of them agreeable women, and having 
ſeen Dr. Johnſon with me when I was laſt abroad, 

enquired much for him : Mrs. Fermor, the Prio- 
refs, niece to Belinda in the Rape of the Lock, 

taking occaſion to tell me, comically enou h, 

< That ſhe believed there was but little comfort 
to be found in a houſe that harboured poets ; for 


that ſhe remembered Mr. Pope's praiſe made her 
ne 
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aunt Very troubleſome and conceited, while his 
numberleſs caprices would have employed ten ſer- 
vants to wait on him; and he gave one“ (ſaid ſhe) 
„ no amends by his talk neither, for he only fate 
dozing all day, when the ſweet wine was out, 
and made his verſes chiefly in the night ; during 
which ſeaſon he kept himſelf awake. by drinking 
coffee, which it was one of the maids buſineſs to 
make for him, and they took it by turns.“ 

Theſe ladies really live here as comfortably for 
aught I ſee as peace, quietneſs, and the certainty 
of a good dinner every day can make them. Juſt 
ſo much happier than as many old maids who in- 
habit Milman Street and Chapel Row, as they are 
ſure not to be robbed by a treacherous, or inſult- 
ed by a favoured ſervant in the decline of life, 
when protection is grown hopeleſs and reſiſtance 
vain; and as they enjoy at leaſt a moral certainty 
of never living worſe than they do to-day : while 
the little knot of unmarried females turned fifty 
round Red Lion Square may always be ruined by 
a runaway agent, a bankrupted banker, or a 
roguiſh ſteward ; and even the petty pleaſures of 
ſix-penny quadrille may become by that misfor- 
tune too coſtly for their income. Auręſte, as the 
French ſay, the difference is ſmall : both coteries 
ſit ſeparate in the morning, go to prayers at noon, 
and read the chapters for the day : change their 
neat dreſs, eat. their little dinner, and play at 
imall games for ſmall ſums in the evening; when 
recollection tires, and chat runs low. 3 

But more adventurous characters claim my pre- 
ſent attention. All Paris I think, myſelf among 
the reſt, aſſembled to ſee the valiant brothers, 
Robert and Charles, mount yeſterday into the 
| air, 
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air, in company with a certain Pilitre de Roſier, 
who conducted them in the new. invented flying 
chariot faſtened to an air-balloon. It was from 
the middle of the Tuilleries that they ſet out, a 
place very favourable and well-contrived for ſuch 
public purpoſes. But all was ſo nicely managed, 
ſo cleverly carried on ſomehow, that the order 
and decorum of us who remained on firm ground, 
ſtruck me more than even the very ſtrange fight 


of human creatures floating in the wind: but 1 
have really been witneſs to ten times as much 


buſtle and confuſion at a crowded theatre in Lon- 
don, than what theſe peaceable Pariſians made 
when the whole city was gathered together. No- 
body was hurt, nobody was frighted, nobody 


could even pretend to feel themſelves incommod- 


ed. Such are among the few comforts that re- 
ſult from a deſpotic government. 

My republican ſpirit, however, boiled up 2 
little laſt Monday, when J had to petition Monſ. 
de Calonne for the reſtoration of ſome trifles de- 
tained in the cuſtom-houſe at Calais. His polite- 


neſs,” indeed, and the ſight of others performing 


like acts of humiliation, reconciled me in ſome 
meaſure to the-drudgery of running from ſubal- 
tarn to ſubaltern, intreating, in pathetic terms, 
the remiſſion of a law which is at laſt either juſt 


or unjuſt; if juſt, no ſolicitation ſhould, me- 


thinks, be permitted to change it; if unjuſt, 


what can be ſo grating as the obligation to foli- 


cit ! „ 


We mean to quit Paris to-morrow; I there- 
fore enquired this evening, what was become 


of our atrial travellers. A very grave man 


replied, | « Je -crois, Madame, ile ſont deja 


arr ie 8 
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errives ces Meſieurs ia, au lieu ou tes vents ſe 
forment “. ** 


L Y O N $9, 


Sept. 25, 1784. 


We left the capital at our intended time, and 
put into the carriage, for amuſement, a book ſe- 
riouſly recommended by Mr. Goldoni ; ; but 
which diverted me only by the fanfaronades that 
it contained. The author has, however, got the 
premium by this performance, which the Acade- 
my of Berlin promiſed to whoever wrote beſt this 
year on any Belles Lettres ſubject. This gentle- 
man judiciouſly choſe to give reaſons for the uni- 
verſality of the French language, and has been ſo 

aily inſolent to every other European nation in 
Fi. fimſy pamphlet, that ſome will probably 
praiſe, many reply to, all read, and all forget 
it. I will confeſs myſelf ſo ſeized on by his 
ſprightly impertinence, that I wiſhed for leiſure 
to tranſlate, and wit to anſwer him at firſt, but 
the want of one ſolid thought by which to recol- 
le& his exiſtence has cured me; and I now find 

that he was deliciouſly cool and ſharp, like the 
ordinary wine of the country we are paſling 


I fancy, Ma' am, the gentlemen are gone to ſee the Place 
Where all the winds blow trom. 


C. | through, 
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through, which having no body, can neither keep 
its little power long, nor even uſe it while freſh 
to any ſenſible effect. 5 

The country is really beautiful; but deſcrip- 
tions are / fallacious, one half deſpairs of com- 
municating one's ideas as they are: for either 
well-choſen words do not preſent themſelves, or 
being well-choſen they detain the reader, and fix 
his mind on them, inſtead of the things deſcribed. 
Certain it is that I had formed no adequate notion 
of the fine river called the Vonne, with cattle 

razing on its fertile banks: thoſe banks not 
clothed indeed with our ſoft verdure, but with 
royal purple, proceeding from an autumnal daiſy 
of that colour that enamels every meadow at this 
ſeaſon. Here ſmall encloſures ſeem unknown to 
the inhabitants, who are ſtrewed up and down 
expanſive views of a moſt productive country; 
where vineyards {well upon the riſing grounds; 
and young wheat ornaments the valleys below : 
while cluſters of aſpiring pöplars, or a fingle 
walnut:tree of greater ſize and dignity unite in 
attracting attention, and inſpiring poetical ideas. 
Here is no tedious uniformity to fatigue the eye, 
nor rugged aſperities to diſguſt it; but ceaſeleſs 
variety of colouring among the plants, while the 
cærulean willow, the yellow walnut, the gloomy 
beech, and ſilver theophraſtus, ſeem ſcattered by 
the open hand of laviſh Nature over a landſcape 
of reſpectable extent, uniting that ſublimity which 
a wide expanſe always conveys to the mind, with 
that diſtinctneſs ſo deſired by the eye; which cul- 
tivation alone can offer and fertility beſtow. Eve- 
ry town that ſhould adorn theſe lovely plains, 
however, exhibits, upon a nearer approach, mi- 
ſery ; the more mortitying, as it is leſs expected 

: | by 
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by à fpeQator, who requires at leaſt ſome days 
experience to convince him that the ſqualid 
ſcenes of - wretchedneſs and dirt in which he is 
obliged to paſs the night, will prove more than 
equivalent to the pleaſures he has enjoyed in the 
day- time, derived from an appearance of elegance 
and wealth—elegance, the work of Nature, not 
of man; and opulence, the immediate gift of 
God, and not the. reſult of commerce. He who 
ſhould fix his refidence in France, lives like Sir 
Gawaine in our old romance, whoſe wife was 
bound by an enchantment, that obliged her at 
evening to lay down the various beauties which 
had charmed admiring multitudes all day, and 
become an object of odium and diſguſt. 

The French do ſeem indeed an idle race; 
and poverty, perhaps for that reaſon, forces her 
way among them, through a climate that might 
tempt other mortals to improve its bleflings ; 
but, as the motto to the arms they are ſo proud 
of expreſſes it they toil not, neither do they 
ſpin.” Content, the bane of induſtry, as Man- 
deville calls it, renders them happy with what 
Heaven has unſolicited ſhaken into their lap; 
and who knows but the ſpirit of blaming ſuch 
behaviour may be leſs pleaſing to God that 
gives, than is the behaviour itſelf ? | . 

Let us not, mean time, be forward to ſuppoſe, 
that whatever one ſees done, is done upon princi- 
ple, as ſuch fancies will for ever miſlead one: 
mucii muſt be left to chance, when we are judg- 
ing the conduct either of nations or individuals. 
And furely I never knew till now, that ſo little 
religion could exiſt in any Chriſtian country as in 
this, where they drive their carts, and keep their . 
little ſhops open on a Sunday, forbearing neither 
| 2 | pleaſure 
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pleaſute nor buſineſs, as I ſee, on account of ob- 


ſerving that day upon which their, Redeemer roſe 


again. They have a tradition among the meaner 
people, that when Chriſt was crucified, he turned 
his head towards France, over which he pro- 
nounced his laſt bleſſing ; but we muſt accuſe 
them, if ſo, of being very ungrateful favourites. 
Ibis ſtately city, Lyons, is very happily and 
ftnely ſituated; the Rhone, which flows by its 
fide, inviting mills, manufactures, &c. ſeems re- 
folved to contradi& and waſh away all I have been 


faying ; but we muſt remember, it is five days 


journey from Paris hither, and I have been ſpeak- 


ing only of the little places we paſſed PE in 


coming along. 
The avenue here, which leads to one of the 
greateſt objects in the nation, is moſt worthy of 


that object's dignity indeed: the marriage of two 


rivers, which having their ſources at a prodigious 


diſtance from each other, meet here, and toge- 


ther roll their beneficial tribute to the ſea. How- 
ell's remark, * That the Saone reſembles a Spa- 
niard in the flo wneſs of its current, and that the 
Rhone'is emblematic of French rapidity,” can- 
not be kept a moment out of one's head: it is 
equally obſervable, that the junction adds little 
in appearance to their ſtrengtl and grandeur, and 
that each makes a better figure ſeparate than 
united. 

La Montagne d'Or is a lovely hill -above the 
town, and I am told that many Engliſh families 


teſide upon it, but we have no time to make mi- 


nute enquiries. L' Hotel de la Croix de Malthe 
affords excellent accommodations within, and a 
delightful proſpect without. The Baths too have 
attracted my notice much, and will, I hope, re- 

pair 
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pair my ſtrength, fo as to make me no trouble- 
ſome fellow-traveller. How little do thoſe ladies 
conſult their own intereſt, who make impatience 
of petty inconveniences their beſt ſupplement for 
converſation \—fancy themſelves more important 
as leſs contented ; and imagine all delicacy to 
conſiſt in the difficulty of being pleaſed ! Surely 
a dip in this delightful river will reſtore my 
health, and enable me to paſs the mountains, of 
which our preſent companions give me a very 
formidable account. 

The manufacturers here, at Lyons, deſerve a 
volume, and I ſhall ſcarcely give them a page ; 
though nothing I ever ſaw at London or Paris 


can compare with the beauty of theſe velvets, or 


with the art neceſſary to produce. ſuch an eſſect, 
while the wrong fide is ſmooth, not ſtruck 


through. The hangings for the Empreſs of 


Ruſſia's bed-chamber are wonderfully executed; 
the deſign elegant, the colouring brilliant : A 
ſcreen too for the Grand Signor is finely finiſhed 
here ; he would, 1 truſt, have been contented 
with magnificence i in the choice of his furniture, 
but Mr. Pernon has added taſte to it, and con- 
trived in appearance to ſink an urn or vaſe of 
crimſon velvet in a back ground of gold tiſſue 
with ſurpriſing 1 ingenuity. | 
It is obſervable, that the further people advance 
in clegance, the leſs they value ſplendour ; diſ- 
tinction being at laſt the poſitive thing which. 
mortals elevated above competency naturally pant, 
after. Neceſſity muſt firſt he ſupplied we know, 


convenience then requires to be contented ; but 


as ſoon as men can find means after that period, 


to make themſelves eminent for tate, they learn 
10 
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to deſpiſe thoſe paltry diſtinctions which riches 
alone can beſtow. 

Talking of Taſte leads one to ſpeak of gardening ; 
and having paſſed 1 between two villas be- 
Fugs, to ſome of the moſt opulent merchants of 
Lyons, I gained an opportunity of obſerving the 
Apoſal of thoſe grounds that are appropriated to 
pleaſure ; where the ſhade of ſtraight long-drawn 
alleys, formed by a cloſe junction of ancient elm 
trees, kept a dazzling ſun from incommoding our 
ſight, and rendering the turf ſo moſſy and com- 
fortable to one's tread, that my heart never felt 
one longing with for the beauties of a lawn and, 
ſhrubbery—though I ſhould certainly think ſuch 
a manner of laying out a Lancaſhire gentleman's 
ſeat in the north of England a mad one, where 
the heat of the ſun ought to be invited. in, not 


ſhut out; and where a large lake of water is 


wanted for his beams to ſparkle upon, inſtead of 
a fountain to trickle and to murmur, and to re- 
freſh one with the idea of coolneſs which it ex- 
cites. Here, however, where the Rhone is navi- 
gable up to the very houſe, I fee not but it is rati- 
onal enough to form jet d' eaux of the ſuperfluous 
water, and to content one's ſelf with a Bird Cage 
Walk, when we are ſure at the end of it to find 
ourſelves ſurrounded by an horizon, of extent 
enough to give the eye full employment, and of 
a bright colouring which affords it but little relief, 
That among the gems of Europe our iſland holds 
the rank of an emerald, was once ſuggeſted to me, 
and I could never part with the idea; ſurely France 
muſt in the ſame ſcale be rated as the ruby; for 
here is no graſs, no verdure to repoſe the ſight 


upon, except that of high foreſt trees, the vine- 


yards 


oe” 
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yards being ſhort cut, and ſupported by white 
ſticks, the ſize of thoſe which in our flower gar- 
dens ſupport a favourite carnation ; and theſe 


placed cloſe together by thouſands on a hill rather 


perplex than pleaſe a ſpectator of the country, who 
muſt wait till he recollects the ſuperiority of their 
produce, before he prefers them to a Herefordſhire 
orchard or a Kentiſh hop-ground. | 
Well! well! it is better to waſte no more words 
on places however, where the people have done ſq 
much to engage and deſerve our attention. 
Such was the hoſpitality I have here been wit. 
neſs to, and ſuch the luxuries of the Lyonnois 
at table, that I counted ſix and thirty diſhes where 
we dined, and twenty-four where we ſupped-— 


Every thing was ſerved up in ſilver at both pla- 


ces, and all was uniformly magnificent, except 
the linen, which might have been finer, We 
were not a very numerous company: from 
eighteen to twenty-two, as I remember, morn- 
ing and evening; but the ladies played upon 
the pedal harp, the gentlemen ſung gaily, if 
not ſweetly after ſupper : I never received more 
kindneſs for my own part in any fortnight of 
my life, nor ever heard that kindneſs more 
pleaſingly or | leſs coarſely exprefled. Theſe are 
merchants, I am told, with whom I have' been 
living ; and perhaps my heart more readily re- 
ceives and repays their careſſes for having heard 
ſo. Let princes diſpute, and foldiers reciprocally, 
ſupport their quarrels ; but let the wealthy trad- 
ers of every nation unite to pour the oil of com- 


merce over the too agitated ocean of human 
life, and fmooth down thoſe aſperities which ob- 


ſtruct fraternal concord. 


Tha 
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The Duke and Ducheſs of Cumberland lodge 
here at our hotel; I ſaw them treated with diſ- 
tinguiſhed reſpect to-night at the theatre, where 
a force de danſer *, I actually was moved to ſhed 
many tears over the diſtrefles of Sophie de Bra- 
bant. Surely theſe pantomimes will very ſoon 
ſupplant all poetry, when, as Gratiano ſays,— 
„ Our words will ſuddenly become ſuperfluous, 
& and diſcourſe grow commendable in none but 


“ parrots.” 


Some converſation here, however ſtruck me 
as curious; the more ſo as I had heard the ſub- 
ject ſlightly touched upon at Paris; but faintly 
there, as the Jaſt ſqunds of an echo, while here 
they are all loud, all in earneſt, apd all their 
heads ſeemed turned, J think, about ſomething, 
or nothing, which they call e magnetiſm. |] 
cannot imagine how it has ſeized them ſo: a man 
who undertakes to cure diſorders by the touch, 


is no new thing; our Philoſophical Tranſactions 


make mention of Gretrex the ſtroaker in Charles 
the Second's reign. 'The preſent mountebank, it 
is true, ſeems more hardy in his experiments, 
and boaſts of being able to cauſe diſorders in the 


human frame, as well as to remove them. A 


gentleman at yeſterday” s dinner-party mentioned, 
that he took pupils; and, before I had expreſſed 
the aſtoniſhment J felt, profeſſed himſelf a dif- 


ciple; and was happy to aſſure us, he ſaid, that 


though he had not yet attained the deſirable 
power of putting a perſon into a catalepſy at 
pleaſure, he could throw a woman into a deep 
ſwoon, from which no arts but his own could re- 
cover her. How difficult is it to reſtrain one's 


Buy dint of dancing alone. 
contempt 
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contempt and indignation from a buffoonery ſo 
mean, or a practice ſo diabolical This folly 
may poſſibly find its way into England—I ſhould 
wm . N | 

To-morrow we leave Lyons. I ſhould have 
liked to paſs through Switzerland, the Derbyſhire 
of Europe; but I am told the ſeaſon is too far 
advanced, as we mean to ſpend Chriitmas at Mi- 
lan. 0 VVV 0 9 ; 
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OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


MADE IN A JOURNEY THROUGH 


YT A V. 


. 


October 17, 1784. 


y \ E have at length paſſed the Alps, and are 


ſafely arrived at this lovely little city, whence I 
look back on the majeſtic boundaries of Italy, 
with amazement at his courage who firſt profaned 


them: ſurely the immediate ſenſation conveyed 


to the mind by the ſight of ſuch' tremendous 
appearances. mult be in every traveller the ſame, 
a ſenſation of fulneſs never experienced before, a 
ſatisfaction that there is ſomething great to bc 
be ſeen on earth—ſome object capable of content- 
ing even fancy. Who he was who firſt of all people 
pervaded thele fortifications, raiſed by nature for 
the defence of her European Paradiſe, is not af- 
certained ; but the great Duke of Savoy has 
wiſely left his name engraved on a monument 
upon the firſt conſiderable aſcent from Pont Bon- 


| voiſin. 
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voiſin, as being author of a beautiful road cut 
through the ſolid ſtone for a great length of way, 
and having by this means encouraged others to '* 
aſſiſt in facilitating a paſſage ſo truly deſirable, till 
one of the great wonders now to be obſerved 
among the Alps, 1s the eaſe with which even a 
delicate traveller may croſs them. In theſe prof. 
pets, colouring is carried to its utmoſt point of 
perfection, particularly at the time I found it, va- 
riegated with galden touches of autumnal tints ; : 


immenſe caſcades mean time burſting from naked 


mountains on the one fide ; cultivated fields, 
rich with vineyards, on the other, and tufted with 


elegant ſhrubs that invite one to pluck and carry 


them away to where they would be treated with 
much more reſpect. Little towns ſticking in the 


clefts, where one would imagine it was impoſſible 


to clamber ; light clouds often failing under the 
feet of the high-perched inhabitants, while the 
found of a deep and rapid though narrow river, 
daſhing with violence among the infolently im- 
Pong rocks at the bottom, and bells in thickly- 
cattered ſpires calling the quiet Savoyards to 
church upon the ſteep ſides of every hill—fill 
one's mind with ſuch mutable, ſuch various ideas, 
as no other place can ever poſſibly afford. 

I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a chamois at a 
diſtance, and ſpoke with a fellow who had killed 
five hungry bears that made depredation on his 
paſtures: we looked on him with reverence as a 
monſter-tamer of antiquity, Hercules or Cadmus; 
he had the ſkin of a beaſt wrapt round his mid- 
dle, which confirmed the tancy—but our ſer- 
rants, who borrowed from no fictitious records 
the few ideas that adorned their talk, told us he 
reminded them of John the Baptiſt, I had ſcarce 


recovered 
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recovered the ſhock of this too ſublime compari- 
ſon, when we approached his cottage, and found 
the felons nailed againſt the wall, like foxes heads 
or ſpread kites in England. Here are many 
goats, but neither white nor large, like thoſe 
which browze upon the ſteeps of Snowdon, or 
clamber among the cliffs of Plinlimmon. 

I chatted with a peaſant in the Haute Morien- 
ne, concerning the endemial ſwelling of the 
throat, which is found in ſeven out of every ten 
perſons here: he told me what I had always 
heard, but do not yet believe, that it was produc- 
ed by drinking the ſnow water. Certain it 1s, 
theſe places are not wholeſome to live in; moſt of 
the inhabitants are troubled with weak and ſore 
eyes: and J recolle& Sir Richard Jebb telling me 
more than ſeven years ago, that when he paſſed 
through I the various applications made to 
him, either for the cure or prevention of blind- 
neſs by numberleſs unfortunate wretches that 
_ crowded round him, haſtened his quitting a pro- 
vince where ſuch horrible complaints prevailed. 
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of the throat 1s reckoned a beauty by thoſe who 


to lament it as a misfortune. That it does really 
proceed merely from living in a ſnowy country, 
would be well confirmed by accounts of a ſimilar 
ſickneſs being endemial in Canada ; but of an 
American goiſtre I have never yet heard—and 
Wales, methinks, is ſnowy enough, and moun- 
tainous enough, God knows; yet were ſuch an 
excreſcence to be ſeen there, the people would 


never have done wondering, and bleſling them- 
elves. FL 


The 


One has heard it related that the goiſtre or gozzo 


poſſeſs it; but I ſpoke with many, and all agreed 
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The mines of Derbyſhire, however, do not 
very unfrequently exhibit ſomething of the ſame 


appearance among thoſe who work in them ; and 


as Savoy is impregnated with many minerals, I 
ſhould be apter to attribute this extenſion of the 
gland to their influence over the conſtitution, 


than to that of ſnow water, which can ſcarcely be 


efficacious in a degree of power equal to the pro- 
ducing ſo very violent an effect. 

The wolves do certainly come down from theſe 
mountains in large troops, juſt as Thomſon de- 
fcribes them: | 


Burnin g for blood; boney, and gaunt, and grim.— 


But it is now the faſhionable philoſophy every 
where to conſider this creature as the original of 
our domeſtic friend, the dog. It was a long 
time before my heart aſſented to its truth, yet 
ſurely their hunting thus in packs confirms it; 
and the Jackall's willingneſs to connect with ei- 
ther race, ſhews one that the ſpecies cannot be far 
removed, and that he makes the ſhade between 
the wolf and rough haired ſhepherd's cur. 

Of the longevity of man this diſtrict affords us 
no pleaſing examples. The peaſants here are ap- 
parently unhealthy, and they ſay—ſhort-lived. 
We are told by travellers of former days, that 
there is a region of the air ſo ſubtle as to extin- 
guiſh the two powers of taſte and ſmell ; and thoſe 
who have crofled the Cordilleras of the Andes 
ſay, that ſituations have been explored among 
their points in South America, where thoſe ſenſes 
have been found to ſuffer a temporary ſuſpenſion. 
Our vovageurs aeriens * may now be uſeful to ſettle 


* Our acroftatic travellers. 
that 


* 
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that queſtion among others, and Pambamarca's 
heights may remain untrodden. 

As for mount Cenis, I never felt myſelf more 
hungry, or better enjoyed a good dinner, than I 
did upon its top : but the trout in the lake there 
have been overpraiſed ; their pale colour allured 
me but little in the firſt place, nor is their flavour 
equal to that of trout found in running water. 
Going down the Italian fide of the Alps is, after 
all,, an aſtoniſhing journey ; and affords the moſt 
magnificent ſcenery in nature, which varying at 
every ſtep, gives new impreſſion to the mind each 
moment of one's paſſage; while the portion of 
terror excited either by real or fancied dangers on 
the way, is juſt ſufficient to mingle with the plea- 
ſure, and make one feel the full effect of ſublimi- 
ty. To the chairmen who carry one though, no- 
thing can be new; it is obſervable that the glories 
of theſe objects have never faded -I heard them 
ſpeak to each other of their beauties, and the change 
of light ſince they had paſſed by laſt time, while a 
fellow who ſpoke Engliſh as well as a native, told us, 
that having lived in a gentleman's ſervice twenty 
years between London and Dublin, he at length 
begged his diſcharge, chuſing to-retire and finiſh 
his days a peaſant upon theſe mountains, where he 
firſt opened his eyes upon ſcenes that made all 
other views of nature inſipid to his taſte. 

If impreſſions of beauty remain, however, 
thoſe of danger die away by frequent reiteration ; 
the men who carried me ſeemed amazed: that I 
ſhould feel any emotions of fear. Q g/ ce done, 
madame? * was tlie coldly-aſked queſtion to my 

repeated injunction of prenez garde : not very 
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* What's the matter, my lady? + Take care. 
| : apparently 
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ll apparently unneceſſary neither, where the leaſt 
1 {lip muſt have been fatal both to them and me. 
0 Novaleſa is the town we ſtopped at, upon en- 
il tering Piedmont; where the hollow ſound of a 
1 heavy daſhing torrent that has accompanied us 
i hitherto, firſt grows faint, and the ideas of com- 
q. mon life catch hold of one again; as the noiſe of 
|| it is heard from a greater diſtance, its ſtream 
| grows wider, and its courſe more tranquil. For 
| compenſation of danger, eaſe ſhould be admini- 
ſtered ; but one's quiet is here ſo diſturbed by in- 
ſeas, ad polluted by dirt, that one recollects 
the conduct of the Lapland rein-deer, who ſeeks 
the ſummit of the hill at the hazard of his life, 
to avoid thoſe gnats which ſting him to madneſs 
in the valley. 
Suza ſhewed nothing that I took much intereſt 
in, except its name; and nobody tells me Why 
it is honoured with that old Aſiatic appellation | 
At the next town, called St. Andre, or St. Am- | 
broiſe, I forget which, we got an admirable din- | 
ner; and ſaw our room decorated with a large | 
map of London, which I looked on with ſenſa- | 
tions different from thoſe ever before excited by 5 
the ſame object. Amſterdam and Conſtantino- 
1 ple covered the other ſides of the wall; anu over 
þ the door of the chamber itſelf was weltian. as 5 
x our people write the Lamb or the Lion, Les WW 
1 trois Villes Heretiques *. 2 3 
The avenue to Turin, moſt magnificently 
planted, and drawn in a wide ſtraight line, ſhad- b 
ed like the Bird-cage walk in St. James's Park, b. 
for twelve miles in length, is a dull work, but H 


very uſeful and convenient in ſo hot a country; 


* The three Heretical Cities 
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jt has been completed by the taſte, and at. the 


' ſole expence, of his Sardinian majeſty, that he 


may enjoy a cool ſhady drive from one of his pa- 
laces to the other. The town to which this 
long approach conyeys one does not diſgrace its 
entrance. It is built in form of a ſtar, with a 
large ſtone in its centre, on which you are de- 
fired to ſtand, and fee the ſtreets all branch re- 
gularly from it, each ſtreet terminating with a 
beautiful view of the ſurrounding country, like 
ſpots of ground ſeen in many of the old-faſhioned 


parks in England, when the etoile and viſta were 


the mode. I think there is ſtill one ſubſiſting 
even now, if I remember right, in Kenſington 


Gardens. Such ſymmetry is really a ſoft repoſe 


for the eye, wearied with following a ſoaring fal- 
con through the half-ſightleſs regions of the air, 
or darting down immeaſurable precipices, to exa- 
mine if the human figure could be diſcerned at 
ſuch a depth below one. Model of elegance, ex- 
act Turin | where Italian hoſpitality firſt conſoled, 
and Italian arts firſt repaid, the fatigues of my 
journey: how ſhall I bear to leave my new-ob- 
tained acquaintance ? how ſhall I conſent to quit 
this lovely city? where, from the box put into 
my poſſeſſion by the Prince de la Ciſterna, I firſt 
ſaw an Italian opera acted in an Italian theatre; 
where the wonders of Porporati's hand ſhewed 
me that our Bartolozzi was not without a compe- 
titor; and where every pleaſure which politeneſs 
can invent, and kindneſs can beſtow, was held 
out for my acceptance. Should we be ſeduced, 
however, to waſte time here, we ſhould have rea- 
ſon in a future day to repent our choice; like 


one who, enamoured of Lord Pembroke's great 


hall at Wilton, ſhould fail to afford himſelf leiſure 
tor looking over the better-furniſhed n 
| This 
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This charming town is the ſclon of Italy; but 
it is a finely-proportioned and well-ornamented 
ſalon, hapyly conſtrued to call in the freſh 
air at the end of every ſtreet, through which a 
rapid ſtream is directed, that ought. to carry off 
all nuiſances, which here hath no apology from 
want of any convenience purchaſable by mo- 
ney ; and which muſt for that reaſon. be the 
choice of inhabitants, who would perhaps be 
too happy, had they a natural taſte for that 
neatneſs which might here be enjoyed in its 
purity. The arches formed to defend paſſen. 
a gers from the rain and ſun, which here might 
have even ferious effects from their violence, 
deſerve much praiſe; whilſt their architecture, 
uniting our ideas of comfort and beauty toge- 
ther, form a traveller's taſte, and teach him 
to admire that perfection, of which a minia- 
ture may certainly be fouhd at Turin, when 
once a police ſhall be eſtabliſhed there to pre- 
vent ſuch places being uſed for the very groſſ- 
eſt purpoſes, and polluted with ſmells that poi- 
ſon all one's pleaſure. 5 
It is ſaid, that few European palaces exceed 
in ſplendour that of Sardinia's king; I found it 
very fine indeed, and the pictures dazzling. 
[ The death of a dropſical woman well known 
1 among all our connoiſſeurs detained my atten- 
| tion longeft : the value ſet on it here is ten 
| thouſand pounds. The horſe cut out of a block 
{ of marble at the ſtairs- foot attracted me not a lit- 
1 tle; but we are told that the impreſſiof it makes 
| 


will ſoon be effaced by the ſight of greater won- 
ders. - Mean 'time I go about like Stephano and 
his ignorant companions, who longed for all the 
| my gliſtering furniture of Proſpero's cell in the 
Wt | Tempeſt, while thoſe who know the place bet. 
1 | = ter 
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ter are vindicated in crying, Let it alone, 
thou fool, it is but traſh.” _ | 

Some letters from home directed me to en- 
quire in this town for Doctor Charles Allioni, 
who kindly received, and permitted me to exa- 
mine the rarities, of which he has a very, capital 
collection. His foſſil fiſh in ſlate—blue flate, 
are ſurpriſingly well preſerved ; but there is in 
the world, it ſeems, a cryſtallized trout, not 
flat, nor the fleſh eaten away, as I underſtand, 
but round; and, as it were, caſed in cryſtal 
like our a/piques, or fruit in jelly: the colour ſtill 
ſo perfe& that you may plainly perceive the ſpots 
upon it, he ſays. To my enquiries after this 
wonderful petrefaction, he replied, © That it 
might be bought for a thouſand pounds; and 
added, © that if he were a Ricco Ingleſe *, he 
_ would not heſitate for the price :?? Where may 
I ſee it, Sir?“ ſaid I; but to that queſtion no 
no intreaties could produce an anſwer, after he 
once found I had no mind to buy. | 
That freſh-water fiſh have been known to re- 
main locked in the flinty boſom of Monte Uda in 
Carnia, the Academical Diſcourſe of Cyrillo de 
Cremona, pronounced there in the year 1749, 
might have.informed us ; and we are all familiar, 
[ ſuppoſe, with the anchor named in the fifteenth 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. Strabo- men- 
tions pieces of a galley found three thouſand ſtadii 
from any ſea; and Dr. Allioni tells me, that 
Monte Bolca has been long acknowledged to con- 
tain the foſſils, now diligently digging out under 
the patronage of ſome learned naturaliſts at Ve- 
rona.— The trout, however, is of value much be- 


* Rich Engliſhman, | 
D 2 yond 
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yond theſe productions certainly, as it is cloſed 


round as if in a tranſparent caſe we find, hermeti- 


cally ſealed by the ſoft hand of Nature, who 
ſpoiled none of her own ornaments in preſerv- 
ing them for the inſpectlon of her favourite ſtu- 
dents. 

The amiable old profeſſor from whom theſe 
particulars were attained, and who endured 
teazing him in bad Italian. for intelligence he cared 
not to communicate, with infinite ſweetneſs and 
patience grew kinder to me as J became more 
troubleſome to him: and ſhewing me the book 

upon botany to which he had juſt then put the 
laſt line; turned his dim eyes from me, and ſaid, 
as they filled with tears, © You, Madam, are 
the laſt viſitor 1 ſhall ever more admit to talk 
upon earthly ſubjects; my work is done; I finiſh- 
| Ed it as you were entering: — my buſineſs now is 
but to wait the will of God, and die; do you, who 
hope will live long and kappily, ſeek out your 
own ſalvation! and pray for mine.“ Poor dear 
Doctor Allioni! My enquiries concerning this tru- 
ly venerable mortal ended in being told that his 
relations and heirs teazed him cruelly to {ell his 
manuſeripts, inſects, &c. and divide the money 
amongſt them before he died. An Engliſh ſcho- 
tar of the ſame abilities would be apt enough to 
deſpiſe ſuch admonitions, and diſpoſe at his own 
liking and leiſure of what is induſtry alone 
had gained, his learning only colle&ed ; but 
there ſeems to be much more family fondneſs on 
the Continent than in our- iſland z more attenti- 


on to parents, more care for uncles, and nephews, 


and filters, and aunts, than in a commeretal coun- 
try like ours, where, for the moſt part, each one 


makes his own way leparate and having receiv- 
ed 
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ed little aſſiſtance at the beginning of life, gonſi- 
ders himſelf as little indebted at the cloſe of it, 
Whoever takes a long journey, however he 
may at his firſt commencement be attempted to 
accumulate ſchemes of convenience and combi- 
nations of travelling niceties, will caſt them off 
in the courſe of his travels as incumbrances ; and 
whoever ſets out in life, I believe with a crowd of 
relations round him, will, on the ſame principle, 
feel diſpoſed to drop one or two of them at every 
turn, as they hang about and impede his pro- 
greſs, and make his own game ſingle· handed: | 
ſpeak of Engliſhmen, whole religion and govern- 
ment inſpire rather a ſpirit of public benevolence, 
than contract the ſocial affections to a point ; 
and co-operate, beſides, to prompt that genius for 
adventure, and taſte of general knowledge, which 
has ſmall chance to ſpring up in the inhabitants 
of a feudal ſtate ; where each conſiders his fami- 
ly as himſelf, and having derived all the comfort 
he has ever enjoyed from his relations, reſolves to 
return their favours at the end of a lite, which 
they make happy, in praportion as it is ſo : and 
this accounts for the equality required in conti: 
nental marriages, which are avowedly made here 
without regard to inclination, as the keeping up à 
family, not the choice of a companion, is con- 
ſidered as important; while the lady bred up in 
the ſame notions, complies with her fir/t duties, 


fb conſiders the ſecand as infinitely more diſpem 
able. | 
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To” Nov. 1, 1784. 

Ir was on the twenty-firſt of laſt month that 
we paſſed from Turin to Monte Caſale; and I 
wondered, as J do ſtill, to ſee the face of Nature 
yet without 2 wrinkle, though the ſeaſon is ſo far 
advanced. Like a Pariſian female of forty years 
old, dreſſed for court, and ſtored with ſuch variety 
of well-arranged allur-:uents, that the men ſay to 
each other as ſhe paſics—*< Des qu'elle à ceifce 
d'eſtre jolie, elle n'en devicat que plus belle, ce 
me ſemble *.* _— | 

The proſpect from St. Salvadore's hill derives 
new beauties from the yellow autumn ; and ex- 
hibits ſuch glowing proofs of opulence and fer- 
tility, as words can with difficulty communicate. 
The animals, however, do not ſeem benefited in 
proportion to the apparent riches of the country ; 


aſſes, indeed, grow to a conſiderable ſize, but 


the axen are very ſmall, among paſtures that 
might ſuffice for Bakewell's bulls; and theſe are 
all little, and almoſt all white; a colour which 


gives unfavourable ideas cither of ſtrength or du- 


ration. | 5 | 

The blanche roſe among vegetables ſcatters a 
leſs powerful perfume than the red one; whilſt 
in the mineral kingdom filver holds but the ſe- 
cond place to gold, which imbibing the bright 


hues of its parent-ſun, becomes the firſt and great- 


eſt of all metallic productions, One may ob- 
ſerve too, that yellow is the earlieſt colour to ſa- 
lute the riſing year, the laſt to leave it; crocuſes, 


* She's grown handſomer, I think, ſince ſhe has left off be- 
ing pretty. 


primroſes, 
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imroſes, and cowſlips give the firſt earneſt of 
reſuſcitating ſummer ; while the lemon- coloured 
butterfly, whoſe name I have forgotten, ventures 
out, before any others of her kind can brave the 
parting breath of winter's laſt ſtorms ; ſtouteſt 
to reſiſt cold, and ſteadieſt in her manner of fly- 
ing. The preſent ſeaſon 1s yellow indeed, and 
nothing is to be ſeen now but ſun- flowers and Af- 
rican marygolds around us; one bough beſides, 
on every tree we paſs one bough at leaſt is tinged 
with the golden hue; and if it does put one in 
mind of that preſented to Proſerpine, we may add 
the original line too, and fay, 


Uno ayulſo, non deficit alter *, 


Ihe ſure-footed and docile mule, with which 
in England I was but little acquainted, here claims 
no ſmall attention, from his ſuperior ſize and 
beauty: the diſagreeable noiſe they make ſo fre- 
quently, however, hinders one from wiſhing to 
ride them—it is not braying ſomehow, but worſe ; 
it 18 neighing out of tune. | 
I have put nothing down about eating ſince we 
arrived in Italy, where no wretched hut have I 
yet ,entered that does not afford foup, better than 
one often taſtes in England even at magnificent 
tables. Game of all forts—woodcocks in parti- 
cular. Porporati, the fo juſtly-famed engraver, 
produced upon his hoſpitable board, one of the 
pleaſant days we paſſed with him, a couple fo 
exceedingly large, that I heſitated, and looked a- 
gain, to ſee whether they were really woodcocks, 
till the long bill convinced me. 
One reads of the luxurious emperors that 
made fine diſhes of the little birds brains, pheni- 


Pluck one away, another ſtill remains. 
copter's 
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copter's tongues, &c. and of the actor who re- 
galed his gueſts with nightingale-pie, with juſt de- 
teſtation of ſuch curioſity and expence : but 
thruſhes, larks, and blackbirds, are fo very fre- 
quent between Turin and Novi, I think they 
might ſerve to feed all the fantaſtical appetites to 
which Vitellius himſelf could give encourage: 
ment and example. 

The Italians retain their taſtes for ſmall birds 
in full force; and conſider beccafichi, ortolani, 
&c. as the moſt agreeable dainties : it muſt be 
confeſſed - that they dreſs them incomparably. 
The ſheep here are all lean and dirty-looking, few 
in number too; but the better the ſoil the worſe 
the mutton we know, and here is no land to 
throw away, where every inch turns to profit in 


the olive- yards, vines, or ſemething of much 


higher value than letting out to feed ſheep. 
Population ſeems much as in France, I think: 
but the families are not, in either nation, diſpoſed 
according to Britiſh notions of propriety; all 
ſtuffed together into little towns and large houſes, 
entaſſees, as the French call it, one upon another, 
in ſuch a ſtrange way, that were it not for the 
quantity of grapes on which the poor people live, 


with ather aceſcent food enjoined by the church, 


and daubtleſs ſuggeſted by the climate, 1 think 


putrid fevers muſt ny carry off crowds of 


them at once. 

The head dreſs of the women in this drive 
through ſome of the northern ſtates of Italy va- 
ried at every poſt ; from the velvet cap, common- 
ly a crimſon one, worn by the girls in Savoia, to 
- Piedmonteſe plait round the bodkin at Turin, 
and the odd kind of white wrapper uſed in the 
exterior provinces of the Genoeſe dominions. 
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Uniformity of almoſt any ſort gives a certain plea- 
ſure to the eye, and it ſeems an invariable rule in 
theſe countries that all the women of every diſ- 
trict ſhould dreſs juſt alike, It is the beſt way of 
making the men's taſk eaſy, in judging which is 
handſomeſt ; for taſte fo varies the human figure 
in France and England, that it is impoſſible to 
have an idea How many pretty faces and agreeable 
forms would loſe and how many gain admirers 


in thoſe nations, were a ſudden edict to be pub- 


liſhed that all ſhould dreſs exactly alike for a year. 
Mean time, ſince we left Deſſeins, no ſuch de- 


lightful place by way of inn have we yet ſeen as 


here at Novi, My chief amuſement at Alexan- 
dria was to look out upon the huddled market- 
place, as a great dramatic writer of our day has 
called it ; and who could help longing there for 
Zoffani's pencil to paint the lively ſcene. 

Paſſing the Po by moon-light near Caſale ex- 
hibited an entertainment of a very different na- 
ture, not unmixed with ill- concealed fear indeed; 


though the contrivance of croſſing it is not worſe | 
managed than a ferry at Kew or Richmond uſed 


to be before our bridges were built. Bridges 
over the rapid Po would, however, be truly ridicu- 


lous ; when ſwelled by the mountain ſnows its 


tears down all before it in its fury, and inundates 
the country round. IT 

The drive from Novi on to Genoa is fo beauti- 
ful, fo grand, ſo replete with imagery, that fancy 
Itſelf can add little to its charms : yet after every 


elegance and every ornament have been juſtly ad- 


mired, from the cloud which veils the hill, to the 


wild ſhrubs which perfume the valley; from the 


precipices which alarm the imagination, to the 
tufts of wood which flatter and ſooth it; the 
ſea ſuddenly appearing at the end of the Boc- 


chetta 
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chetta terminates our view, and takes from one 
even the hope of expreſling eur delight in words 
adequate to the things deſcribed, 

Genoa la Superba ſtands proudly on the mar- 

gin of a gulph crowded with ſhips, and reſound- 
ing with voices, which never fail to animate a 
Britiſh hearer—the ſailor's ſhout, the mariner's 
call, ſwelled by ſucceſsful commerce, or ſtrength- 
ened by newly-acquired fame, 
After a long journey by land, ſuch ſcenes are 
peculiarly delightful; but deſcription tangles, 
not communicates, the ſenſations imbibed upon 
the ſpot. Here are ſo many things to deſcribe! 
tuch churches ! ſuch palaces ! ſuch pictures! one 
would imagine the Genoeſe poſlefled the empire 
of the ocean, were it not well known that they 
call but ſix galleys their own, and ſeventy years 
ago ſuffered all the horrors of a bombardment. 

The Dorian palace is exceedingly fine; the 
Durazzo palace, for ought I know, is finer ; and 
marble here ſeems like what one reads of ſilver 
in King Solomon's time, which ſays the Scripture, 
was nothing counted on in the days of Solomon.“ 
Caſa Brignoli too is ſplendid and commodious ; 
the terraces and gardens on the houſe-tops, and 
the freſco paintings outſide, give one new ideas of 
human life; and exhibits a degree of luxury 
unthought-on in colder climates. But here we 
live on green-peaſe and figs the firſt day of No- 
vember, while orange and lemon trees flaunt 
over the walls more common than pears in Eng- 
land. | | „ 

The Balbi manſion, filled with pictures, detain- 
ed us from the churches filled with more. I have 
heard ſome of the Italians confeſs that Genoa 
even pretends to vie with Rome herſelf in 9 

5 aſtica 


2 
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aſtical ſplendour. In devotion I ſhould think ſhe 


would be with difficulty outdone ; the people 
drop down on their knees in the ſtreet, and crowd 
to the church doors while the benediction is pro- 


nouncing, with a zeal which one might. hope 


would draw down ftores of grace upon their 
heads. Yet I hear from the mhabitants of other 
provinces, that they have a bad character among 


their neighbours, who love not the baſe Ligurian, 


and accuſe them of many immoralities. They 


tell one too of a diſreputable ſaying here, how 
there are at Genoa men without honeſty, wo- 


men without modeſty, a ſea with no fiſh, and a 
wood with no birds. Birds, however, here cer- 
tainly are by the million, and we have eaten fiſh 


ſince we came every day; but I am informed they 


are neither cheap nor plentiful, nor conſidered 
as excellent in their kinds. Here is macaroni 
enough however — the people bring in ſuch a 
vaſt diſh of it at a time, it diſguſts one, 

The ſtreets of the town are much too narrow 
for beauty or convenience impracticable to 
coaches, and ſo beiet with beggars that it is dread- 
ful. A chair is therefore, above all things, neceſ- 
fary to be carried in, even a dozen ſteps, if you 
are likely to feel ſhocked at having your knees ſud- 
denly claſped by a figure hardly human; who 
perhaps holding you forcibly for a minute, con- 
jures you loudly, by the ſacred wounds of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, to have compaſhon upon his ; 
thewing you at the ſame time ſuch undeniable 


and horrid proofs of the anguiſh he is ſuffering, 


that one muſt be a monſter to quit him unre- 


lieved. Such pathetic miſery, ſuch diſguſting 


diſtreſs, did I never ſee before, as I have been 


witnels to in this gaudy city, and that not 


199] 


occaſionally or by accident, but all day long, and 


! 
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in fach numbers that humanity ſhrinks from the 
deſcription. Sure, charity is nat the virtue that 
they pray for, when begging a bleſſing at the 
church-door. 

One ſhould not howeyer ſpeak unkindly of a 
people whoſe affectionate regard for our country 
ſhewed itſelf ſo clearly during the late war; a few 
days reſidence with the Engliſh conſul here at his 
country ſeat gave me an opportunity of hearing 
many inſtances of the Republic s generous at- 
tachment to Great Britain, whoſe triumphs at 
Gibraltar over the united forces of France and 
Spain were honeſtly enjoyed by the friendly Ge- 
noeſe, who gave many proofs of their ſincerity, 
more Tolid than thoſe clamorous ones of huzzaing 
our miniſter about wherever he went, and crying 
Viva il General ELLIorr; while many young 
gentlemen of high faſhion offered themſelves to 
go volunteers aboard our fleet, and were with 
difficulty reſtrained. 

We have been ſhewn ſome beautiful villas be- 
longing to the noblemen of this city, among 
which Lomellino's pleaſed me beſt; as the water 
there was ſo particularly beautiful, that he had 
generouſlſy left it at full liberty to roll unconducted, 
and murmured through his taſteful pleaſure 
grounds, much in the manner of our lovely Lea- 
ſowes; happily uniting with Engliſh ſimplicity, the 
olowing charms that reſult from an Italian ſky. 
My eyes were ſo wearied with ſquare-edged baſons 
of marble, and jets d' eaux, ſurrounded by water 
nymphs and dolphins, that I felt vaſt relief from 
Lomellino's garden, who, like me, 


Tir'd with the joys parterres and fountains yield, 


Finds out at laſt he better likes a field. 
Such 
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Such felicity of ſituation I never ſaw till now, 
when one looks upon the painted front of this 
gay manſion, commanding from its fine balcony a 
rich and extenſive view at once of the ſea, the 
city, and the ſnow-topt mountains ; while from 
the windows on the other ſide the houſe, one's 
eye ſinks into groves of cedar, ilex, and orange 
trees, not apparently cultivated with inceſſant 
care, or placed in pots, artfully ſunk under 
ground to conceal them from one's ſight, but ri- 
ſing into height truly reſpectable. 

The ſea air, except in particular places where 
the land lies in ſome direction that counteracts 
its influence, is naturally inimical to timber; 
though the green coaſts of Devonſhire are finel 
fringed with wood; and here, at Lomellino's 
villa, in the Genoeſe ſtate, I found two plane trees, 
of a ſize and ferious dignity, that recalled to my 
mind the ſolemn oak before our Duke of Dorſet's 
ſeat at Knowle—and cheſnuts that would not diſ- 
grace the foreſts of America. A rural theatre 
cut in turf, with a concealed orcheſtra and ſod 
ſeats for the audience, with a moſſy ſtage, not 
incommodious neither, and an admirable contriv- 
ance for ſhifting the ſcenes, and favouring the 
exits, entrances, &c. of the performers, gave me 
a perfect idea of that refined luxury which hot 
countries alone inſpire—while 0 elegantly 
conſtructed ſpot, meant and often uſed for the 
entertainment of tenants and dependants who 
come to rejoice on the birth or wedding day of a 
kind landlord, make one ſuppreſs one's ſighs after 
a free country—at leaſt ſuſpend them; and fill 
one's heart with tenderneſs towards men, who 
have fkill to ſoften authority with indulgence, 
and virtue to reward obedience with protection. 

| A family 
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A family coming laſt night to viſit at a houſe 
where I had the honour of being admitted as an 
intimate, gave me another proof of my preſent 
ſtate of remoteneſs from Engliſh manners. The 
party confiſted of an old nobteman, who could 
trace his genealogy unblemiſhed up to one of the 
old Roman emperors, but whoſe fortune is now 
in a hopeleſs ſtate of decay :—his lady, not infe- 
rior to himſelf in birth or haughtineſs of air and 
carriage, but much impaired by age, ill health, 
and pecuniary diſtreſſes; theſe had however no way 
leſſened her ideas of her own dignity, or the re- 
ſpect of her cavalier ſervente and her fon, who 
waited on her with an unremitted attention; pre- 
ſenting her their little dirty tin ſnuff-boxes upon 
one knee by turns; which ceremony the leſs ſur- 
priſed me, as having ſeen her train made of a 

dyed and watered luteſtring, borne gravely after 
her up ſtairs by a footman, the expreſs image of 
Edgar in the ſtorm ſcene of king Lear who, as 
the fool ſays, vwiſely reſerv'd a blanket, elſe had 
« we all been *ſhamed.” | 5 

Our converſation was meagre, but ſerious. 
There was muſic; and the door being left at jar, 
as we call it, I watched the wretched ſervant who 
ſtaid in the antichamber, and found that he was 

liſtening in ſpight of ſorrow and ſtarving. 
With this ſlight ſketch of national manners I 
fimſh my chapter, and proceed to the deſcription 
of, or rather obſervations and refleQtions made 
during a winter's reſidence at 


| „ $4, & 
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* Sow. 


For we did not ſtay at Pavia to ſee any thing : 
it rained ſo, that no pleaſure could have been ob- 
tained by the ſight of a botanical garden; and as to 
_ the univerſity, I have the promiſe of ſeeing it up- 
on a future day, in company of ſome hterar 
friends. Truth to tell, our weather is ſuddenly 
become ſo wet, the roads ſo heavy with-inceſfant 
rain, that king William's departure from his own 
foggy country, or his welcome to our gloomy one, 
where this month is melancholy even to a proverb, 
could not have been clouded with a thicker at- 
moſphere ſurely, than was mine to Milan upon 
the fourth day of diſmal November, 1784. 

Italians, by what I can obſerve, ſuffer their 
minds to be much under the dominion of the 
ky; and attribute every change in their health, 
or even humour, as ſeriouſly to its influence, as 
it there were no nearer cauſes of alteration than 
the ſtate of the air, and as if no doubt remained 
of its immediate power, though they are willing 
enough here to poiſon 1t with the ſcent of wood- 
aſhes within doors, while fires in the grate ſeem 
to run rather low, and a brazier full of that per- 
nicious ſtuff is ſubſtituted in its place, and driven 
under the table during dinner. It is ſurpriſing 
how very elegant, not to ſay magnificent, thoſe 
dinners are in gentlemen's or noblemen's houſes ; 
ſuch numbers of diſhes at once; not large joints, 
but infinite variety: and I think their cooking ex- 
cellent, Faſhion keeps moſt of the fine people 

out 
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out of town yet; we have therefore had leiſure to 


eſtabliſh our own houſehold for the winter, and 
have done fo as commodiouſly as if our habita- 
tion was fixed here for life. This I am delighted 
with, as one may chance to gain that inſight into 
every day behaviour, and common occurrences, 
which can alone be called knowing ſomething of 
a country: counting churches, pictures, palaces; 


may be done by thoſe who run from town to 


town, with no impreſſion made but on their 
bones. I ought to learn that which before us lies 
in daily life, if proper uſe were made of my de- 
mi- naturalization; yet impediments to knowledge 
ſpring up round the very tree itſelf—for ſurely if 
there was much wrong, I would not tell it of 
thoſe who ſeem inclined to find all right in me; 


nor can I think that a fame for minute obſerva- 
tion, and {kill to diſcern folly with a microſcopic 


eye, is in any wiſe able to compenſate for the cor- 
roſions of conſcience, where ſuch diſcoveries have 
been attained by breach of confidence, and 
treachery towards unguarded, becauſe unſuſpect- 
ing innocence of conduct. We are always laugh- 
ing at one another for running over none but the 
viſible objects in every city, and for avoiding the 
converſation of the natives, except on general 


ſubjects of literature—returning home only to tell 


again what has already been told. By the candid 


inhabitants of Italian ſtates, however, much ho- 


nour is given to our Britiſh travellers, who, as 


they ſay, viaggiono con profitto *, and ſcarce ever 


fail to carry home with them from other nations, 
every thing which can benefit or adorn their own.. 
Candour, and a good humoured willingneſs to 


Travel for improvement. ; 
receive 
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receive and reciprocate pleaſure, ſeems indeed 
one. of the ſtanding virtues of Italy; I have as 
yet ſeen no faſtidious contempt, or affected rejec- 
tion of any thing for being what we call low ; 
and I have a notion there is much leſs of thoſe 
diſtinctions at Milan than at London, where birth 
does ſo little for a man, that if he depends on 
that, and forbears other methods of diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf from his footman, he will ſtand a 
chance of being treated no better than him 
the world. Here a perſon's rank is aſcertained, 
and his ſociety ſettled, at his immediate entrance 
into life; a gentleman and lady will always be re- 
garded as ſuch, let what will be their behaviour, 
Alt is therefore highly commendable when they 
ſeek to adorn their minds by culture, or pluck 
out thoſe weeds, which in hot countries will 
ſpring up among the riches of the harveſt, and 
afford a ſure, but no immediately pleaſing proof 
of the ſoil's natural fertility. , But my country- 
women would rather hear a little of our interieur, 
or, as we call it, family management ; which ap- 
pears arranged in a manner totally new to me; 
who find the lady of every houſe as unacquainted 
with her own, and her huſband's affairs, as I who 
apply to her for information. No houſe account, 
no weekly bills perplex her peace; if eight ſer- 
yants are kept, we will ſay, ſix of theſe are men, 
and two of thoſe men out of livery. The pay of 
theſe principal figures in the family, when at the 
higheſt rate, 1s fifteen pence Engliſh a day, out 
of which they find clothes and eating—for fifteen 
pence includes board-wages ; and moſt of theſes 
fellows are married too, and have four or five 
children each. The dinners dreſt at home are, 
for this reaſon, more exactly contrived than in 


1 England 
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England to ſuit the number of gueſts, and there 
are always half a dozen; for dining alone or the 
maſter and miſtreſs tete- d- tẽte as we do, is un- 
known to them, who make ſociety very eaſy, and 
reſolve to live much together. No odd ſenſation 
then, ſomething like ſhame, ſuch as we feel when 
too many diſhes are taken empty from table, 
touches them at all; the common courſes are 
eleven, and eleven ſmall plates, and it is their 
ſport and pleaſure, if poſſible, to clear all away. 
A footman's wages is a ſhilling a day, like our 
common labourers, and paid him, as they are 
paid, every Saturday night. His livery, mean 
time, changed at leaſt 7wice a year, makes him 
as rich a man as the butler and valet—but when 
evening comes, it is the comicalleſt ſight in the 
world to ſee them all go gravely home, and you 


may die in the night for want of help, though 


ſurrounded by ſhowy attendants all day. Till the 


hour of departure, however, it is expected that 


two or three of them at leaſt fit in the anticham- 
ber, as it is called, to anſwer the bell, which, if 
we confeſs the truth, is no ſlight ſervice or hard- 
hip; for the ſtairs, high and wide as thoſe of 
Windſor palace, all ſtone too, run up from the 
door immediately to that apartment, which is ve- 
ry large, and very cold, with bricks to ſet their 
feet on only, and a brazier filled with warm wood 
aſhes, to keep their fingers trom freezing, which 
in ſummer they employ with cards, and ſeem but 
little inclined to lay them down when ladies paſs 
through to the receiving room. The ſtrange fa- 
miliarity this claſs of people think proper to aſ- 


ſume, half joining in the converſation, and cry- 


ing oibd *, when the maſter affirms ſomething 


* Oh dear! 


they 
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they do not quite aſſent to, is apt to ſhock one at 
beginning, the more when one reflects upon the 
equally offenſive humility they ſhow on being firſt 
accepted into the family; when it is expected that 
they receive the new maſter, or lady's hand, in a 
half. kneeling poſture, and kiſs it, as women under 
the rank of Counteſs do the Queen of England's 
when preſented at our court. — This obſequiouſ- 
neſs, however, vaniſhes completely upon acquaint- 

"XZ ance, and the footman, if not very ſeriouſly ad- 
moniſhed indeed, yawns, ſpits, and diſplays what 
one of our travel-writers emphatically terms his 
\ TX flag of abomination behind the chair of a woman 

of quality, without the ſlighteſt ſenſation of its 


impropriety. There is, however, a ſort of odd 
e farcical drollery mingled with this groſſneſs, which 
1 tends greatly to diſarm one's wrath; and I 
Y felt more inclined to laugh than be angry 
© one day, when, from the head of my own table, 
t I ſaw the ſervant of a nobleman who dined with 
a us cramming ſome chicken pattes down his throat 
if behind the door; our own folks humorouſly try- 
I ing to choak him, by pretending that his lord call- 
f ed him, while his mouth was full. Of a thou- 
1 ſand comical things in the ſame way, I will relate 
Rg _ one—Mr, Piozzi's valet was dreſſing my hair at 
* Paris one morning, while ſome man ſate at an 
0 oppoſite window of the ſame inn, ſinging and 
h playing upon the violoncello : I had not obſerved 
= the circumſtance, but my perrucchiere's diſtreſs was 
< evident ; he writhed and twiſted about like a man 
WM pinched with the colic, and pulled a hundred 
£ queer faces: at laſt—What is the matter, Ercolani, 
y- ſaid I, are you not well? Miſtreſs, replies the 
ig fellow, if that beaſt don't leave off ſoon I ſhall 


run mad with rage, or elſe die; and ſo you'll ſee 
5 EE an 
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an honeſt Venetian lad killed by a French dog's 


howling. 1 
The phraſe of miſtreſs is here not confined to 
ſervants at all ; gentlemen, when they addreſs one, 


cry mia padrona*, mighty ſweetly, and in a pecu- 
Harly pleaſing tone. Nothing, to ſpeak truth, 


can exceed the agreeableneſs of a well-bred Itali. 
an's addreſs when ſpeaking to a lady, whom they 


alone know how to flatter, ſo as to retain her dig: 


nity, and not loſe their own; reſpectful, yet ten- 
der; attentive, not officious; the politeneſs of a 
man of faſhton here is true politeneſs j free from 
all affectation, and honeſtly expreſſive of what he 
really feels, a true value for the perſon ſpoken to, 
without the ſmalleſt defire of ſhining himſelf; 
equally removed from foppery on one fide, or in- 
difference on - the other. The manners of the 
men here are certainly pleaſing to a very eminent 
degree, and in their converſation there 1s a mix- 


ture, not unfrequent too, of claſſical alluſions, 


which ſtrike one with a ſort of literary pleaſure J 
cannot eaſily defcribe. Yet is there no pedantry 
in their uſe of expreſſions, which with us would 
be laughable or liable to cenſure : but Roman no- 
tions here are not quite extinct ; and even the 
houſe-maid, or donna di gros, as they call her, 
ſwears by Diana ſo comically, there is no telling. 


They chriſten their boys Fabius, their daughters 


Claudia, very commonly. When they mention 
a thing known, as we ſay, to Tom o' Styles and 
John o Nokes, they uſe the words, Tizio and Sem. 


pronio. A lady tells me, ſhe was at a loſs about 


the dance yeſterday evening, becauſe ſhe had not 
been. inſtructed in the programma ; and a gentle- 
man, talking of the pleaſures he enjoyed ſupping 
laſt night at a friend's houſe, exclaims, Eramo 


* My Miſtrefs, 
pur 
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pur jeri ſera in Apolline * ! alluding to Lucullus's 
entertainment given to Pompey and Cicero, as I 
remember, in the chamber of Apollo. But here 
is enough of this—more of it, in their own pret- 
ty phraſe, ſeccarebbe pur Nettunno f. It was long 
ago that Auſonius ſaid of them more than I can 
ſay, and Mr. Addiſon has tranſlated the lines in 
their praiſe better than I could have done, 


« Et Mediolani mira omnia copia rerum: 
« Innumerz cultæque domus facunda virorum 
5 Ingenia et mores læti.“ | 


Milan with plenty and with wealth O'erflows, 

And numerous ſtreets and cleanly dwellings ſhows ; 
The people, bleſs'd by Nature's happy force, 

Are eloquent and cheerful in diſcourſe. 


What I have ſaid this moment will, however, 
account in ſome meaſure for a thing which he 
treats with infinite contempt, not unjuſtly perhaps; 
yet does it not deſerve the ridicule handed down 
from his time by all who have touched the ſub- 
ject. It is about the author, who before his the- 
atrical repreſentation prefixes an odd declaration, 
that though he names Pluto, and Neptune, and 1 
know not who, upon the ſtage, yet he believes 
none of thoſe fables, but conſiders himſelf as a 
Chriſtian, a Catholic, &c. All this does appear 
very ablurdly ſuperfluous to zs but as I obſerved, 
they live nearer the original ſeats of paganiſm ;, 
many old cuſtoms are yet retained, and the names 

not loſt among them, or laid up merely for lite- 


We p: fled yeſter evening as if we had been in the Apollo, 
t Wyuld dry up old Neptune himfelf, 5 
f rar y | 
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rary purpoſes as in England. They ſwear per 


Bacco perpetually in common diſcourſe ; and once 


I ſaw a gentleman in the heat of converſation. 


| bluſh at the recollection that he had ſaid barbs 
Jove, where he meant God Almighty. 

It is likewiſe unkind enough in Mr. Addifon, 
perhaps unjuſt too, to ſpeak with ſcorn of the li- 
braries, or {tate of literature, at Milan. The col- 
lection of books at Brera is prodigious, and has 
been lately much encreaſed by the Pertuſanian 
and Firmian libraries falling into it: a more mag. 
nificent repoſitory for learning, a more comfort. 
able ſituation for ſtudents, ſo complete and per- 


fect a diſpoſition of the books, will ſcarcely be 


found in any other city not profeſſedly a univer— 
ſity, I believe; and here are profeſſors worthy 
of the higheſt literary ſtations, that do honour 
to learning herſelf. I will not indulge myſelf by 
naming any one, where 5 deſervę the higheſt 
praiſe; and it is ſo difficult to reſtrain one's pen 
upon ſo favourite a ſubject, that I ſhall only name 
ſome rarities which particularly ſtruck me, and 
avoid further temptations, where the ſenſe of obli- 
gation, and the recollection of partial kindneſs, 
inſpire an inclination to praiſes which appear te- 
dious to thoſe readers who could not enter into 


my feelings, and of courſe would ſcarcely excuſe 


them, | | 
"Thirteen volumes of MS. Pſalms, written with 
wonderful elegance and manual nicety, ſtruck me 
as very curious; they were done by the Certoſini 
monks lately eradicated, and with 'beautiful illu- 
minations to Almoſt every page.. A Livy, print- 
ed here in 1418, freſh and perfect; and a Pliny, 


of the Parma preſs, dated 1472 ; are extremely 


valuable. But the pleaſure I received from ob- 
ſerving 
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ſerving that the learned librarian had not denied 
a place to Tillotſon's works, was counteracted 
by finding Bolingbroke's philoſophy upon the 
ſame ſhelf, and enjoying exactly the ſame repu- 
tation as to the truth of the doctrine contained in 
either; for both were Engliſh, and of courſe 
heretical. 5 

But I muſt not live longer at Milan without men- 
tioning the Duomo, firſt in all Europe of the 
Gothic race; whoſe ſolemn ſadneſs and gloomy 
dignity make it a moſt magnificent cathedral; 
while the rich treaſures it conceals below exceed- 
ed my belief or expeQation, 55 

We came here juſt before the ſeaſon of com- 
memorating the virtues of the immortal Carlo 
Borromeo, to whoſe excellence all Italy bears teſ- 
timony, and Milan mg; while the Lazaretto 
erected by him remains a ſtanding monument of 
his piety, charity, and peculiar regard to this city, 
which he made his reſidence during the dread- 
ful plague that fo devaſted it; tenderly giving 
to its helpleſs inhabitants the conſolation of ſee- 
ing their prieſt, provider, and proteQor, all unit. 
ed under one incomparable character, who fear- 
leſs of death remained among them, and comfort- 
ed their forrows with his conſtant preſence. It 
would be endleſs to enumerate the ſchools, hoſ. 
pitals, infirmaries, erected by this ſurpriſing man. 
The peculiar excellence of his Lazaretto, howe- 
ver, depends on each habitation being nicely ſe- 
parated from every other, ſo as to keep infection 
aloof z while uniformity of architecture is ſtill 
preſerved, being built in a 'Tegular quadrangle, 
with a chapel in the middle, and a freſh ſtream 
flowing round, ſo as to benefit every particular 
houſe, and keep out all neceſſity of connection 
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between the ſick. I am become better acquaint- 
ed with theſe matters, as this is the preciſe time 
whenever the immortal Carlo Borromeo's actions 
are rehearſed, and his praiſes celebrated, by peo- 
ple appointed in every church to preach his ex- 
ample and record his excellence. a 

A ſtatue of ſolid ſilver, large as life, and re- 
ſembling, as they hope, his perſon, decorated 
with rings, &c. of immenſe value, is now expoſed 
in church for people to venerate ; and the ſubter- 
ranean chapel, where his body les, is all wain- 
ſcotted, as I may fay, with filver ; every ſeparate 
compartment chaſed, like our old-faſhioned watch- 
caſes, with ſome ſtory out of his life, which laſted 
but forty-ſeven years, aiter having done more 
good than any other perſon in ninety- four; as a 
capuchin friar faid this morning, who mounted 
the pulpit to praiſe him, and ſeemed to be well 
thought on by his auditors. The chanting tone 
in which he ſpoke diſpleaſed me, however, who 
can be at laſt no competent judge of cloquehee 1 in 
any language but my own. 

There is a national rhetoric in every country, 


. dependant on national manners; and thoſe geſti- 


culations of body, or depreſſions of voice, which 
produce pity and commiſeration in one place, may 
without cenſure of the orator or of his hearers, 
excite contempt and oſcitancy in another. The 
ſentiments of the preacher I heard were juſt and 
vigorous; and if that ſuffices not to content a 
foreign ear, woe be to me, who now live among 
thoſe to whom I am myſelf a foreigner ; and 


who at beſt can but be expected to forgive; 


for the ſake of the things ſaid, that accent and 
manner with which I am obliged to exprels 
them, 
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By the indulgence of private friendſhip, I have 


now enjoyed the uncommon amuſement of ſeeing 


a theatrical exhibition performed by friars in a con- 
vent for their own diverſion, and that of ſome ſe- 
le& friends. The monks of St. Victor had, it 
ſeems, obtained permiſſion, this carnival, to re- 
preſent a little odd ſort of play, written by one of 
their community chiefly in the Milaneſe dialect, 
though the upper characters ſpoke Tuſcan. The 
ſubject of this drama was taken, naturally enough, 
from. ſome events real or fictitious, which were 
ſuppoſed to have happened in the environs of Mi- 
lan, about a hundred years ago, when the Torri- 
ani and Viſconti families diſputed for ſuperiority. 
Its conſtruction was compounded of comic and 
diſtreſsful ſcenes, of which the laſt gave me moſt 
delight; and much was I amazed, indeed, to feel 
my cheeks wet with tears at a friar's play, found- 
ed on ideas of parental tenderneſs. The comic 
part, however, was intolerably ' groſs ; the jokes 
coarſe, and incapable of diverting any but babies, 
or men who, by a kind of intelleQual privation, 
contrive to perpetuate babyhood, 1n the vain hope 
of preſerving innocence : nor could I ſhelter my- 


ſelf by ſaying how little I underſtood of the dia- 


lect it was written in, as the action was nothin 
leſs than equivocal ;. and in the burletta which 
was tacked to it by way of farce, I ſaw the ſopra- 
no fingers who played the women's parts, and 
who ſee. more of the world than theſe friars, 
bluſh for ſhame, two or three times, while the 
company, moſt of them grave eccleſiaſtics, ap- 
plauded with rapturous delight. oped 
The weariſome length of the whole would, 


however, have ſurfeited me, had the amuſement 


been more eligible z but theſe dear monks do not 


get 
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get a holiday often, I truſt ; ſo in the manner of 
ſchodl-boys, or rather ſchool-girls i in England (for 
our boys are ſoon above ſuch ſtuff), they were 
never tired of this dull buffoonery, and kept ug 
liſtening to it till one o'clock in the morning. 

Pleaſure, when it does come, always burits up 
in an unexpected place; I derive much from ob- 
ſerving in the faces of theſe cheerful friars, that 
intelligent ſhtewdneſs and arch penetration ſo vi- 
ſible in the countenances of our Welch farmers, 
and curates of country villages in Flintſhire, Caer- 
narvonſhire, &c. which Howel (beſt judge in ſuch 
a caſe) obſerves in his Letters, and learnedly ac- 
counts for; but which I had wholly forgotten 
till the monks of St. Victor brought it back to 
my remembrance. 

The brothers who remained unemployed, and 
elear from ſtage occupations, formed the orcheſtra; 
thoſe that were left hen without any immediate 
buſineſs upon their hands, chatted gaily with the 
company, producing plenty of refreſhments; and 
I was really very angry with myſelf for feeling ſo 
cynically diſpoſed, when every thing poſlible was 
ory to pleafe me. Can one help however figh- 

„to think that the monaſtic life, ſo capable of 
4 uſed for the nobleſt purpoſes, and original- 
ly ſuggeſted by the pureſt motives, ſhould, from 
the vaſt diverſity of orders, the encreaſe of wealth 
and general corruption of mankind, degenerate 
into a ſtate either of mental apathy, as among the 
ſequeſtered monks, or of vicious luxury, as _— 
the more free and open ſocieties ? 

Yet muſt pne ſtill behold both with regret and in- 
dignation, that rage for innovation which delights 
to throw down places once the retreats of Piety 


and Learning—T1ety, who ſought in vain to hs 
an 
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and fortify herſelf againſt thoſe ſeductions which 
ſince have ſapped the venerable fabric that they 
feared to batter ; and Learning, who firſt opened 
the eyes of men, that now ungratefully begin to 
turn them only on the defects of their benefac- 
treſs. 

The chriſtmas functions hive were ſhowy, and 1 
thought well contrived ; the public ones are what I 
ſpeak of : but I was preſent lately at a private mer- 
rymaking, here all diſtinctions ſeemed pleaſingly 
thrown down by a fpirit of i innocent gaiety. The 
Marquis's daughter mingled in country-darices 
with the apothecary's prentice, while her truly 
noble parents looked on with generous pleaſure, 
and encouraged the mirth of the moment. Prieſts, 
ladies, gentlemen of the very firſt quality, romped 
vith the girls of the houſe in high good-humour, 
and tripped it away without the incumbrance of 
petty pride, or the mean vanity of giving what 
they expreſſively call ſeggexxione, to thole who 
were proud of their company and protection. 
A new married wench, whoſe little fortune of a 
hundred crowns had been given her by the ſub- 
ſcription of many in the room, ſeemed as free 
with them all, as the moſt equal diſtribution of 
birth or riches could have made her: the laugh- 
ed aloud, and rattled in the ears of the gentle- 
men; replied with farcaſtic coarſeneſs when they 
joked her,' and apparently delighted to promote 
ſuch converſation ' as they would not otherwiſe 
have tried at. The ladies ſhouted for joy, en- 
couraged the girl with teſs delicacy than deſire of 
merriment, and promoted a general baniſhment, 
of decorum ; though I do believe with full as 
much e or more 1 goed of intention, than may be 

often 
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often met with in a poliſhed circle at Paris it. 
ſelf. | : | 
Such ſociety, however, can pleaſe a ſtranger 
only as it is odd and as it is new; when cere- 
mony ceaſes, hilarity is left in a ſtate too natural 
not to offend people accuſtomed to ſcenes of high 
civilization ; and I ſuppoſe few of us could return 
after twenty-five years old, to the coarſe com- 
forts of a roll and treacle. | 
Another ſtyle of amuſement, very different 
from this laſt, called us out two or three days ago 


to hear the famous Paſſione de Metaſtaſio ſung in 


St. Celſo's church. The building is ſpacious, the 
architeQure elegant, and the ornaments rich. A 


cuſtom too was on this occaſion omitted, which J 


diſlike exceedingly ; that of deforming the beauti- 
ful edifices dedicated to God's ſervice with da- 
maſk hangings and gold lace on the capitals of all 
the pillars upon days of gala, fo very perverſely, 
that the effect of proportion is loſt to the eye, 
while the church conveys no idea to the mind but 

ofa tattered theatre; and when the frippery de- 
corations fade, nothing can exclude the recollecti- 
on of an old clothes ſhop. St. Celſo was howe- 


ver left clear from theſe diſgraceful ornaments : 


there aſſembled together a numerous and brilli- 


ant, if not an attentive audience; and St. Peter's 


part in the oratorio was ſung by a ſoprano voice, 
with no appearance of peculiar propriety to be 
ſure; but a ſatirical nobleman near me ſaid, that 
< Nothing could poſlibly be more happily imagin- 
ed, as the mutilation of poor St. Peter was conti- 


nuing daily, and in full force” alluding to the 


Emperor's rough reformations: and he does not 
certainly ſpare the coat any more than Jack in our 
Tale of a Tub, when he is rending away the em- 
broidery. 
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broidery. Here, however, the parallel muſt end: 
for Jack, though zealous, was never accuſed of 
burning the lace, if I remember right, and put- 
ting the gold in his pocket, It happened oddly, 
that chatting freely one day before dinner with 
ſome literary friends on the ſubject of coat ar- 
mour, we had talked about the Viſconti ſerpent, 
which is the arms of Milan ; and the ſpread eagle 
of Auſtria, which we laughingly agreed ought 
to eat double becauſe it had two necks : when the 
converſation inſenſibly turned on the oppreſſions 
of the preſent hour; and I, to put all away with 
a joke, propoſed the ſortes Homerice to decide on 
their future deſtiny. Somebody in company in- 
ſiſted that I ſhould open the book I did ſo, at 


the omen in the twelfth book of the Iliad, and 
read theſe words: e 


Jove's bird on ſounding pinions beat the ſkies: 

A bleeding ſerpent of enormous ſize 

His talons truſs'd ; alive and curling round 

She ſtung the bird whoſe throat receiv'd the wound. 
Mad with the ſmart he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circles wings his painful way, 

Floats on the winds, and rends the heay'ns with cries: 
Amid the hoſts the fall'n ſerpent lies; - 
They, pale with terror, mark its ſpires unroll'd, 

And Jove's portent with beating hearts behold. 


It is now time to talk a little of the theatre ; 


and ſurely a receptacle ſo capacious to contain four 
thouſand people, a place of entrance ſo commodi- 
ous to receive them, a ſhow ſo princely, ſo ver 
magnificent to entertain them, muſt be fought in 
vain out of Italy. The centre front box, richly 


adorned 
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adorned with gilding, arms, and trophies, is ap- 
propriated to the court, whoſe canopy is carried 
up to what we call the firſt gallery in England; 
the creſcent of boxes ending with the ſtage, con. 
fiſt of nineteen on a fide, ſmall boudoirs, for ſuch 
they ſeem; and are as ſuch fitted up with ſilk 
hangings, girandoles, &c. and placed ſo judici- 
ouſly as to catch every ſound of the ſingers, if 
they do but whiſper : I will not ſay it is equally 
advantageous to the figure, as to the voice; no 
performers looking adequate to the place they re- 
cite upon, ſo very ſtately is the building itſelf, be- 
ing all of ſtone, with an immenſe portico, and 
ſtairs which for width you might without hyper- 
bole drive your chariot up. An immenſe ſide- 
board at the firſt, lobby, lighted and furniſhed with 
luxurious and elegant plenty, as many people ſend 
for ſuppers to their box, and entertain a knot of 
friends there with infinite convenience and ſplen- 
dour. A ſilk curtain, the colour of your hang- 
ings defends the cloſet from intruſive eyes, if you 
think proper to drop it; and when drawn up, 
gives gaiety and ſhow to the general appearance of 
the whole : while acroſs the corridor leading to 
theſe boxes, another ſmall chamber, numbered 
like that it belongs to, 1s appropriated to the uſe 
of your ſervants, and furniſhed with every con- 

veniency to make chocolate, ſerve lemonade, &c. 
Can one wonder at the contempt ſhewn by fo- 
reigners when they ſee Engliſh women of faſhion 
ſqueezed into holes lined with dirty torn red pa- 
per, and the walls of it covered with a wretched 
crimſon ſtuff? Well! but this theatre is built in 
place of a church founded by the famous Beatrice 
de Scala, in conſequence of a vow ſhe made to 
erect one if God would be pleaſed to ſend her a 
| on. 
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ſon. The church was pulled down and the play- 
houſe erected. The Arch-duke loſt a ſon that 
year; and the pious folks cried, “A judgment!“ 
but nobody minded them, I believe; many, how- 
ever, that are ſcrupulous will not go. Meantime 
it is a beautiful theatre to be ſure; the fineſt fa- 
bric raiſed in modern days, I do believe, for the 
purpoſes of entertainment ; but we muſt not be 
partial. While London has twelve capital rooms 
for the profeſſed amuſement of the Public, Milan 
has but one; there is in it, however, a ridotto 
chamber for cards, of a noble ſize, where ſome 
little gaming goes on in carnival time; but though 
the inhabitants complain of the enormities com- 
mitted there, I ſuppoſe more money is loſt and 
won at one club in St. James's ſtreet during a 
week, than here at Milan in the whole winter. 
Every nation complains of the wickedneſs of 
its own inhabitants, and conſiders them as the 
worſt people in the world, till they have ſeen 
others no better; and then, like individuals with 
their private ſorrows, they find change produces 
no alleviation. The Mount of Miſeries in the 
SpeQator, where all the people change with their 
neighbours, lay down an undutiful ſon, and carry 
away with them a hump-back, or whatever had 
been the ſource of diſquiet to another, whom he 
had blamed for bearing ſo ill a misfortune thought 
trifling till he took it on himſelf, is an admirabl 
well conſtrued fable, and is applicable to public 
as well as private complaints. 
A gentleman who had long practiſed as a ſolici 
tor, and was retired from buſineſs, ſtored with a 
perfect knowledge of mankind ſo far as his expe- 
nence could inform him, told me once, that who- 
ever died before ſixty years old, if he had made 


his 
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his own fortune, was likely. to leave it accordin; 

as friend{hip, gratitude, and public ſpirit dictated: 
either to thoſe who had ſerved, or thoſe who had 
pleaſed him ; or, not unfrequently, to benefit ſome 
charity, ſet up ſome ſchool, or the like: © but let a 


man once turn ſixty,” ſaid he, and his natural 


heirs are ſure of bim: for having ſeen many peo. 
ple, he has likewiſe been diſguſted by many ; and 
though he does not love his relations better than 
he did, the diſcovery that others are but little ſu- 
perior to them in thoſe excellencies he has ſought 


about the world in vain for, he begins to en. 


quire for his nephew's little boy, whom as he ne. 
ver ſaw, never could have offended him; and if 
he does not break the chain of a favourite watch, 
or any other ſuch boyiſh trick, the eſtate is his 
for ever, upon no principle but this in the teſ- 
tator. | | __ | 
So it is by thoſe who travel a good deal; by 
what I have ſeen, every country has ſo much in it 
to be juſtly complained of, that moſt men finiſh 
by preferring their own. © 
That neither complaints nor rejoicings here at 
Milan, however, proceed from affeQation, is a 
choice comfort: the Lombards poſſeſs the ſkill to 
pleaſe you without feigning ; and fo artleſs are 
their manners, you cannot even ſuſpe& them of 
inſincerity. They have, perhaps for that very rea- 
fon, few comedies, and fewer novels among them : 
for the worſt of every man's character is already 
well known to the reſt ; but be his conduct what 
it will, the heart is commonly right enough—i/ 


buon cuor Lombardo is famed throughout all Italy, 


and nothing can become proverbial without an 
excellent reaſon. Little opportunity is therefore 


given to writers who carry the dark lanthorn x 
| ife 
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Hife into its deepeſt receſſes—unwind the hidden 
wickedneſs of a Maſkwell or a Monkton, deve- 
lope the folds of vice, and ſpy out the internal 
worthleſſneſs of apparent virtue; which from 
theſe diſcerning eyes cannot be cloaked even by 
that early-taught affectation which renders it a 
real ingenuity to diſcover, if in a highly poliſhed 
capital a man or woman has or has not good parts 
or principles—ſo completely are the firſt overlaid 
with literature, and the laſt perverted by refine- 
ment. 


April 2, 17865. 


A ; 

TE cold weather continues ſtill, and we have 
heavy ſnows : but ſo admirable is the police of 
this well-regulated town, that when over-night it 
has fallen to the height of four feet, no very un- 
common occurrence, no one can fee in the morn- 
ing that even a flake has been there, ſo complete- 
ly do the poor and the priſoners rid us of it all, 
by throwing immenſe loads of it into a naviga- 
ble canal that runs quite round the city, and car- 
nies every nuiſance with it clearly away ſo that 
no inconvenieneies can ariſe. _ | 

Italians ſeem to me to have no feeling of cold; 
they open the caſements—for windows we have 
none (now in winter), and cry, che bel freſchetto“! 


* What a freſh breeze! 
F while 
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while I am ſtarving outright. If there is. a flaſh 


of a few faggots in the chimney that juſt ſcorches 
one a little, no lady goes near it, but fits at the 
other end of a:figh-roofed room, the wind vhiſt- 
ling round her ears, and her feet upon a perforat. 
ed braſs box, filled with wood embers, which the 
cavalier ſervente pulls out from time to time, and 
repleniſhes with hotter aſhes raked out from be- 
tween the andirons. How ſitting with theſe 
fames under their petticoats improves their beau. 
ty of complexion I know not ; certain it 1s, they 
pity zs exceedingly for our manner of managing 
ourſelves, and enquire of their countrymen who 
have lived here a-while, how their health endured 
the burning ils in the chambers at London. 
have heard two or three Italians ſay, varrei anch 
70 veder quell” Inghilterra, ma queſto carbone fofſile*! 
"Fo church, however, and to the theatre, ladies 
have a great green velvet bag carried for them, 


| adorned with gold taſſels, and lined with fur, to 


keep their feet from freezing, as carpets are not 
in uſe here. Poor women run about the ſtreets 
with a little earthen pipkin hanging on their arm, 
filled with fire, even if they are ſent on an errand: 
while men of all ranks walk wrapped up in an 
odd ſort of white riding coat, not buttoned toge- 
ther, but folded round their body, after the faſhi- 
on of the old Roman dreſs that one has ſeen in 
ſtatues, and this they call Gaban, retaining many 
Spaniſh words ſince the time that they were under 
Spaniſh government. Buſcar, to ſeek, is quite 
familiar here as at Madrid, and inſtead of Ragaz- 
zo, I have heard the Milaneſe ſay Moa zo di Stalla, 


* I would go to ſee this ſame England myſelf I think, 
but that fuel made of minerals frights me! 
| which 
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which is originally a Caſtilian word I believe, and 
ſpelt by them with the c con cedilla, Mogo. They 
have likewiſe Latin phraſes oddly mingled among 
their own: a gentleman ſaid yeſterday, that he 
was going to Caſa Sororis, to his ſiſter's ; and the 
ſtrange word Minga, which meets one at every 
turn, is corrupted, I believe, from Mica, a crumb. 
Piaz minga, I have not a crumb of pleaſure in it, 
&c. | 
The uniformity of dreſs here pleaſes the eye, 
and their cuſtom of going veiled to church, and 
always without a hat, which they conſider as pro- 
fanation of the temple as they call it, delights me 
much; it has an air of decency in the individu- 
als, of general reſpect for the place, and of a re- 
ſolution not to let external images intrude on 
devout thoughts. The hanging churches, and 
even public pillars, ſet up in the ſtreets or ſquares 
for purpoſes of adoration, with black when any 
perſon of conſequence dies, diſpleaſes me more; it 
is ſo very diſmal, ſo paltry a piece of pride and 
expiring vanity, and ſo dirty a cuſtom, calling 
bugs and ſpiders, and all manner of vermin about 
one ſo in thoſe black trappings, it is terrible; but 
it they remind us of our end, and ſet us about 
preparing for it, the benefit 1s greater than the 
evil. 
The equipages on the Corſo here are very nu- 
merous, in proportion to the ſize of the city, and 
exceſſryely ſhowy : the horſes are long-tailed, hea- 
vy, and for the moſt part black, with high riſing 
forehands, while the ſinking of the back is artful- 
ly concealed by the harneſs of red Morocco lea- 
ther richly ornamented, and white reins. To 
= this magnificence much is added by large leopard, 
| Panther, or tyger ſkins, beautifully ſtriped or 
i: F 2 {ſpotted 
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fpotted by Nature's hand, and held faſt on the 
horſes by heavy fhining taſſels of gold, coloured 
Jace, &c. wonderfully handſome ; while the driver, 
clothed in a bright ſcarlet dreſs, adorned and trim. 
med with bear's ſkin, makes a noble figure on the 
box at this ſeaſon upon days of gala. The earni. 
val, however, exhibits a variety unſpeakable; 
boats and barges painted of a thoufand colours 
drawn upon wheels, and filled with maſks and 
merry-makers, who throw ſugar-plums at each 
other, to the infinite delight of the town, whofe 


populouſneſs that fliow evinces to perfection, for 


every window and balcony is crowded to exceſs; 
the ſtreets are fuller than one can exprefs of gaz: 
ers, and general mirth and gaiety prevail. When 
the flaſhing ſeaſon is over, and you are no longer 
to be dazzled with finery or ſtunned with noiſe, 
the nobility of Milan —for gentry there are none 
fairly flip a check caſe over the hammock, as 
we do to our beſt chairs in England, clap a coarſe 
leather cover on the carriage top, the coachman 


wearing a vaſt brown great coat, which he ſpreads 


on each fide him over the corners of his. coach- 
box, and looks as ſomebody was ſaying—like a 
fitting hen. 0 = 35 
The paving of our ſtreets here at Milan is 
worth mentioning, only becauſe it is directly con- 
trary to the London method of performing the 
fame operation. They lay the large flag ſtones at 
this place in two rows, for the coach wheels to 
roll ſmoothly over, leaving walkers to accommo- 
date themfelves, and bear the ſharp pebbles to 
their tread as they may. In every thing great, 
and every thing little, the diverſity of govern- 
ment muſt perpetually occur; where that is def. 
potic, ſmall care will be taken of the common 
| people; 
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people; where that is popular, little attention 
will be paid to the great ones. I never in my 
whole life heard ſo much of birth and family as 
fince I came to this town; where blood enjoys a 
thouſand excluſive privileges, where Cavalier and 
Dama are words of the firſt, nay of the only im- 
portance; where wit and beauty are conſidered 
as uſeleſs without a long pedigree ; and virtue, ta- 
lents, wealth, and wiſdom, are thought on only 
as medals to hang upon the branch of a genealo- 
gical tree, as we tie trinkets to a watch in Eng- 
land. | 
I went to church, twenty yards from our own 
door, with a ſeryant to wait on me, three or four 
mornings ago; there was a lady particularly well 
dreſſed, very handſome, two footmen attending 
on her at a diſtance, took my attention. Peter, 
ſaid I, to my own man, as we came out, chi # 
quella dama ? who is that lady? Non @ dama, re- 
plies the fellow, contemptuouſly ſmiling at my 
ſimplicity— /e is no lady. I thought ſhe might 
be ſomebody's kept miſtreſs, and aſked him whoſe? 
Dio ne liberi, returns Peter, in a kinder accent 
for there Heart came in, and he would not injure 
her character God forbid: e moglie d'un ricco 
banchiere—ſhe is a rich banker's wife. You may 
ſee, added he, that {he is no lady if you look 
the ſervants carry no velvet ſtool for her to knee) 
upon, and they have np coat armour in the lace 
to their liveries: /e a lady! repeated he again 


| with infinite contempt. 


I am told that the Arch-duke is very deſirous to 
cloſe this breach of diſtinction, and to draw mer- 
chants and traders with their wives up into higher 
notice than they were wont to remain in. I do 
not think he will by that means conciliate the af- 

tection 
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fection of any rank. The prejudices in favour of 
nobility are too ſtrong to be ſhaken here, much 


leſs rooted out fo: the very ſervants would 
rather ſtarve in the houſe of a man of tamily, 


than eat after a perſon of inferior quality, whom 


they conſider as their equal; and almoſt treat him 
as ſuch to his face. Shall we then be able to re. 
fuſe our particular veneration to thoſe characters 
of high rank here, who add the charm of a cul. 
tivated mind to that ſituation which, united even 
with ignorance, would enſure them reſpect? 
When ſcholarſhip is found among the great in Ita. 
ly, it has the additional merit of having grown up 
in their own boſoms, without encouragement 
from emulation, or the lealt intereſted motive. 
His companions do not think much the more of 
him—for that kind of ſuperiority. I ſuppoſe, 
ſays a friend of his, he muſt be fond of ſtudy; 
for chi penſa di una maniera, chi penſa d'un altra, 
per me ſono ſtato ſempreè ignorantiſſimo *. 

Theſe voluntary confeſſions of many a quality, 
which, whether poſſeſſed or not by Engliſh peo- 
ple, would certainly never be avowed, ſpring 


from that native fincerity I have been praifing— 


for though family connections are prized ſo high- 
ly here, no man ſeems aſhamed that he has no ta- 
mily to boaſt : all feigning would indeed be uſe- 
leſs and impracticable; yet it ſtruck me with aſto- 
niſhment too, to hear a well-bred clergyman who 
viſits at many gentec] houſes, ſay gravely to his 
friend, no longer ago than yeſterday—that friend 
a man too eminent both for talents and fortune 

—* Yes, there is a grand invitation at ſuch a 


* One man is of one mind, another of another: I was 
always a ſheer dunce for my own part. 
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« place to-night, but I don't go, becauſe. I am. 
« not a gentleman—perche non ſono cuvaliere; and. 
« the maſter deſired I would let you know that 
cc jf was for no other reaſon that you: had: not a, 
te card too, my good friend; for it is an invita- 
« tion of none but people of faſhion you ſee,” At 
all this nobody ſtares, nobody laughs, and nobo- 
dy's throat is cut in conſequence of their ſincere 
declarations: 1 

The women are not behindhand in openneſs of 
confidence and comical ſincerity. We have all 
heard much of Italian ciciſbeiſm ; I had a mind 
to know how matters really ſtood ; and took the 
neareſt way to information by aſking a mighty 
beautiful and apparently artleſs young creature, 
not noble, how that affair was managed, for there 
is no harm done I am fare, ſaid I; © Why no,“ 
replied ſhe, © no great harm to be ſure: except 
« weariſome attentions from a man one cares lit. 
e tle about: for my own part,” continued ſhe, 
I deteſt the cuſtom, as I happen to love my. 
“ huſband exceſſively, and defire nobody's com- 
* pany in the world but his. We are not people 
« of faſhion though you know, nor at all rich; fo 
% how ſhould we ſet faſhions for our betters ? 
“They would only fay, ſee how jealous he is! 
« if Mr. Such-a-one ſat much with me at home, 
* or went with me to the Corſo; and I mißt go 
* with ſome gentleman you know; and the men 
* are ſuch ungenerous creatures, and have ſueh 
* ways with them : I want money often, and this 
* cavaliere ſervente pays the bills, and ſo the con- 
* nettion draws cloſer—that's all.” And your 
huſband ! ſaid I—* Oh, why he likes to ſee me 
* well drefled ; he is very good natured, and very 
charming; I love him to my heart,” And 
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your confeſſor! cried J.“ Oh, why he is uſed 
<& 70 it”—in the Milaneſe diale&—+ 10 

Well! we will not ſend people to Milan to ſtu- 
dy delicacy or very refined morality to be ſure; 
but were the cruſt of Britiſh affectation lifted of 
many a character at home, I know not whether 
better, that is honefer, hearts would be found 
under it than that of this pretty girl. God forbid 
that I ſhould prove an advocate for vice; but let 
us remember, that the baniſhment of all hypocri- 
y and deceit is a vaſt compenſation for the want 
of one great virtue. — The certainty that the worſt, 
whatever that worſt may be, meets your imme: 
diate inſpection, gives great repoſe to the mind: 
you know there is no latent poifon lurking out of 
ſight; no colours to come out ſtronger by throw- 
ing water ſuddenly againſt them, as you do to 
old freſco paintings: and talking freely with wo- 
men in this country, though you may have a 
chance to light on Ignorance, you are never teazr 
ed by folly. 

The mind of an Italian, whether man or wo- 
man, ſeldom fails, for ought I ſee, to make up in 
extent what is wanted in cultivation; and that they 
poſſeſs the art of pleafing in an eminent degree, 
the conſtancy with which they are mutually be⸗ 
loved by each other is the beſt proof. 

Ladies of diſtinction bring with them when 
they. marry, beſides fortune, as many clothes as 
will laſt them ſeven years; for faſhions do not 


change here as often as at London or Paris; yet 
is pin- money allowed, and an attention paid to the 


wife that no Engliſhwoman can form an idea of: 
in every family her duties are few; for, as I have 
obſerved, houſehold management falls to the maſ- 
ter's mare of courſe, when all the ſervants " ol, 
almo 
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almoſt, and thoſe all paid by the week or day. 
Children are very ſeldom ſeen by thoſe who viſit 
great houſes : if they do come down for fiye mi- 
nutes after dinner, the parents are talked of as 
doting on them, and nothing can equal the pious 
and tender return made to fathers and mothers in 
this country, for even an apparently moderate 
ſhare of fondneſs ſhewn to them in a ſtate of in- 
fancy. I faw an old Marchioneſs the other day, 
who had I believe been exquiſitely beautiful, lying 
in bed in a ſpacious apartment, juſt like ours in 
the old palaces, with ihe teſter touching the top 
almoſt ; ſhe had her three grown-up ſons ſtandin 
round her, with an affęctionate geſire of pleafing, 
and ſhewing her whatever could ſooth or amuſe 
her—ſo that it charmed me; and I was told, and 
obſerved indeed, that when they quitted her pre- 
ſence a half-kneeling boy, and a kind kiſs of her 
ſtill white hand, was the ceremony uſed. I knew 
myſelf brought thither only that ſhe might be en- 
tertained with the ſight of the foreigner—and was 
equally ſtruck at her appearance more ſo ] ſhould 
imagine than ſhe could be at mine; when theſe 
dear men aſſiſted in moving her pillows with emu- 
lative attention, and rejoiced with each other 
apart, that their mother looked ſo well to-day. 
Two or three ſervants out of livery brought us 
refreſhments I remember; but her maid attended 
in the antichamber, and anſwered the þell at her 
bed's head, which was exceedingly magnificent 
in the old ſtyle of grandeurcrimſon damaſk, if 
| recolleft right, with family arms at the back ; 
and ſhe lay on nine or eleven pillows, laced with 
ribbon, and two large bows to each, very elegant 
and expenſive in any country it all this, to 
prove that the Italians have little ſenſation of cold, 
here 
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here was no fire, but a ſuffocating brazier, which 
ſtood near the door that opened, and was kept open, 
into the maid's apartment. 

A woman here in every ſtage of life has really 
a degree of attention ſhewn her that is ſurpriſing j 
If conjugal diſputes ariſe in a family, ſo as to 
make them become what we call town-talk, the 
public voice is ſure to run againſt the huſband ; 
if ſeparation enſues, all poſſible countenance is 
given to the wife, while the gentleman is ſome- 
what leſs willingly received; and all the ſtories of 
paſt diſguſts are related to his prejudice: nor 
will the lady. whom he wiſhes to ſerve look very 
kindly on a man who treats his own wite with un- 
politeneſs. Che cuore deve avere! ſays ſhe : What 
a heart he muſt have! Io non mene fido ficuro: 1 
mall take care not to truſt him ſure, 

National character is a great matter: I did not 
know there had been ſuch a difference in the ways 
of thinking, merely from cuſtom and climate, as 
1 fee there is; though one has always read of it: 
it was however entertaining enough to hear a 
travelled gentleman haranguing away three nights 
ago at our houſe in praiſe of Engliſh cleanlinels, 
and telling his auditors how all the men in Lon- 
don, that were noble, put on a clean ſhirt every 
day, and the women waſhed the ſtreet before his 
houſe-door every morning. Che ſchiavitù mai! 
exclaimed a lady of quality, who was liſtening : 
«< ma natural mente ſara per commando del principe. 
hat a land of flavery !” ſays Donna Louiſa, 
I heard her; but it is all done by command of the 
& ſovereign, I ſuppoſe.”* 


Their ideas of ſuſtice are no leſs ſingular than 


of delicacy : but thoſe are more eaſily accounted 


for; ſo is their amiable carriage towards inferiors, 
6 calling 
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calling their own and their friends ſervants by 
tender names, and ſpeaking to all below them- 
ſelves with graciouſneſs not often uſed by Engliſh 
men or women even to their equals, The plea- 
ſure too which he high people here expreſs when 
the low ones are diverted, is charming. We think 
it vulgar to be merry when the mob is ſo; but if 
rolling down a hill, like Greenwich, was the cuſ- 
tom here, as with us, all Milan would run to ſee 
the ſport, and rejoice in the felicity of their fellow- 
creatures. When I expreſs my admiration of 
ſuch condeſcending ſweetneſs, they reply—-e un 
uomo come un altro - batezzato come noi; and 
the like Why he is a man of the ſame nature as 
we: he has been chriſtened as well as ourſelves, 
they reply, Yet do not for this reaſon condemn 
the Engliſh as naturally haughty above their con- 
tinental neighbours, Our government has left ſo 
narrow a ſpace between the upper and under ranks 
of people in Great Britain—while our charitable 
and truly Chriſtian religion is {till fo conſtantly 
employed in railing the depreſſed, by giving them 
means of changing their ſituation, that if our 
perſons of condition fail even for a moment te 
watch their poſt, maintaining by dignity what 
they or their fathers have acquired by merit, they 
are inſtantly and ſuddenly broken in upon by the 
well-employed talents, or ſwiftly-acquired riches, 
of men born on the other ſide the thin partition; 
whilſt in Italy the gulph is totally impaſſable, and 
birth alone can entitle man or woman to the ſoci- 
ety of gentlemen and ladies. This firmly-fixed 
idea of ſubordination (which I once heard a Ve. 
netian ſay, he believed muſt exiſt in heaven from 
one angel to another) accounts immediately for a 
little 
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Þttle converſation which I am now going to re. 
late. 

Here were two men taken up laſt week, one fs 
murdering his fellow-ſervant in cold blood, while 
the undefended creature had the lemonade tray in 


his hand going in to ſerve company; the other for 


breaking the new lamps lately ſet up \ with i intenti- 
on to light this town in the manner of the ſtreets 
at er "7 hope,” ſaid I, © that they will hang 
the murderer.” I rather hope,” replied a very 
ſenſible lady who fate near me, that they will 
hang the ow who broke the lamps: for” add- 
ed the, © the firſt committed his crime only out 
of revenge, poor fellow! becauſe the other had 
got his miſtreſs from him þy treachery ; but this 
creature has had the impudence to break our fine 
new lamps, all for the ſake of ſpiting the Arch- 
duke.” The Arch-duke meantime hangs nobody 


at all ; but ſets his priſoners to work upon the 


roads, public buildings, &c. where they labour in 
their chains; and where, ſtrange to tell! they of. 
tea inſult paſſengers who refule them alms when 
aſked as they go by; and, ſtranger ſtill ! they are 
not puniſhed for it when they do. 


Here is certainly much deſpotic power in Italy, 


but, I fancy, very little pppreſlion ; perhaps autho- 
Tity, once acknowledged, does not delight itſelf 
always by the fatigue of exertion. Sat e/ proftraſ; 
ſe leoni is an old adage, with which perhaps I may 
be the better acquainted, as it is the motto to my 
own coat of arms; and unleſs ſovereignty is hun- 


gry, for ought I ſee, he does not certainly de. 


our, 
The certaipty of their irrevocable doom, ſpften- 


ed by kind uſage from their ſuperiors, makes, in 


the mean time, an odd fort of humorous drollery 


ſpring 
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ſpring up among the common people, who are 


much happier here at Milan than I expected to 


find them: every great houſe giving meat, broth, 
&c. to poor dependants with liberal good- nature 
enough, ſo that mighty little wandering miſery is 
ſeen in the ſtreets; unlike thoſe of Genoa, who 
feem mocked with the word Jiberty, while ſorrow, 
ſickneſs, and the moſt pinching want, pine at the 
doors of marble palaces, whoſe owners are un- 
feeling as their walls. 

Our ordinary pedple here in Lombardy are 


well clothed, fat, ſtout, and merry; and deſirous 


to divert themſelves, and their protectors, whom 
they love at their hearts. There is however a 
degree of effrontery among the women that a- 
mazes me, and of which I had no idea, till a 
friend ſhewed me one evening from my own box 
at the opera, fifty or a hundred low ſhop-keepers 
wives, diſperſed about the pit at the theatre, dreſſ- 
ed in men's clothes, per diſimpegno as they call it; 
that they might be more af liberty forſooth to 
clap and hiſs, and quarrel and joſtle, &c. I felt 
ſhocked. © One who comes from a free government 
need not wonder ſo, ſaid he: © On the contrary, 
Sir,“ replied I, Where every body has hopes, 
at leaſt poſſibility, of bettering his ſtation, and 
advancing nearer to the limits of upper life, none 
except the moſt abandoned of their ſpecies will 
wholly loſe ſight of ſuch ' decorous conduct as 
alone can grace them when they have reached 
their with : whereas your people know their deſ- 
tiny, future, as well as preſent, and think no more 
of deſerving a higher poſt, than they think of 
obtaining it.“ Let me add, however, that if 
theſe women were a little riotous during the Eaſ- 
ter holidays, they are dilletantes only. In this ci- 
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ty no female profeſſors of immorality and open 
libertinage, diſgraceful at once, and pernicious to 


ſociety, are permitted to range the ſtreets in queſt 


of prey; to the horror of all thinking people, 
and the ruin of all heedleſs ones. 

With which obſervation, to continue the tour 
of Italy, we this day leave, for a twelvemonth at 
leaſt, Milano il a after having ſpent, though 
not quite finiſhed the winter in it; as there 
fell a very heavy ſnow laſt Saturday, which 
hindered our ſetting out a week ago, though 
this is the ſixth of April; and exactly five months 
have now fince laſt November been paſſed among 
thoſe who have I hope approved our conduct and 
eſteemed our manners. That they ſhould trouble 
themſelves to examine our income, report our 
phraſes, and liſten, perhaps with ſome little mix- 


ture of envy, after every inſtance of unſhakable 


attachment ſhewn to each other, would be leſs 
pleaſing ; but that I venly believe they have at 


laſt diſmiſſed us with general good wiſhes, pro- 


ceeding from innate goodneſs of heart, and the 
hope of ſeeing again, in a year's time or fo, two 
people who have ſupplied ſo many tables here with 
materials for converſation, when the fountain of 
talk was ſtopped by deficiencies, and the little 
ſtream of prattle ceaſed to murmur for want of a 


few pebbles to break its courſe. 


We are going to Venice by the way of Cremo- 


na, and hope for amuſement from external ob- 


jets : let us atleaſt not deſerve or invite diſap- 


pointment by ſeeking for pleaſure beyond the li- 
mits of innocence. ed pes 


Fou 
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FROM MILAN TO PA DU A. 


TRE firſt evening's drive carried us no farther 
than Lodi, a place renowned through all Europe 
for its excellent cheeſe, as our well-known ballad 
bears teſtimony”: 


Let Lodi or Parmeſan bring up the rear. 


Thoſe verſes were imitated, I fancy, from a French 
ſong written by monſteur des Y veteaux, of whoſe 
extraordinary life and death much has been ſaid 
by his cotemporary wits, particularly how ſome 
of them found him playing at ſhepherd and ſhep- 
herdeſs in his own garden with a pretty Savoyard 
wench, at ſeventy-eight years old, en habit de ber- 
ger, avec un chapeau couleur de roſe *, &c. when 
he ſhewed them the famous lines, Avoir peu de 
parens, moins de train que de rente, &c. which do 


certainly bear a very near affinity to our Old. 


Man's With, publiſhed in Dryden's Miſcellanies ; 
who among other luxuries, reſolves to eat Lodi 
cheeſe, I remember. 


The town, however, bringing no other ideas 


either new or old to our minds, we went to the 
opera, and heard Morichelli ſing ; after which 
they gave us a new dramatic dance, made upon 
the ſtory of Don John, or the Libertine ; a tale 
which, whether true or falſe, fa& or fable, has 
furniſhed every Chriſtian country in the world, I 
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believe, with ſome ſubje& of repreſentation. Tt. 
makes me no ſport, however; the idea of an im- 
penitent ſinner going to hell is too ſeriouſly terri. 
fying to make amuſement out of; Let mytholo- 

gy, which is now grown good for little elſe, be 
danced upon the ſtage ; where Mr. Veſtris may 


bounce and ſtruggle in the character of Alcides 


on his funeral pile, with no very glaring impropri- 
ety ; and ſuch bawbles ſerve beſide to keep old 
claſſical ſtories in the heads of our young people; 
who, if they miſt have torches to blaze in their 
eyes, may divert themſelves with Pluto catching 
up Ceres's daughter, and driving her away to Tar- 
tarus; but let Don John alone. I have at leaſt 
half a nition that the horrible hiſtory is half true; 
it ſo, it is ſurely very groſs to repreſent it by dan. 
eing. Should fuch falſe fooliſh taſte prevail in 
England (but I hope it will not), we might perhaps 
go happily through the whole book of God's Re- 
venge againſt murder, or the Annals of Newpate, 
on the ſtage, as a variety of pretty ſtories may be 
found there of the ſame caſt ; while ſtatues of 
Hercules and Minerva, with their inſignia as hea- 
then deities, might be placed, with equal attenti- 


on to religion, coſtume, and general fitnels, as de- 


corations for the monuments of Meſtminſter Ab- 

bey. on 
The country we came through to Cremona is 

rich and fertile, the roads deep and miry of courſe; 


very few-of the Lombardy poplars, of which I ex- 
pected to ſee ſo many: but Phaeton's ſiſters ſeem 


to have danced all away from the odoriferous 
banks of the Po, to the green ſides of the Thames, 
I think; meantime here is no other timber in the 
country but a few ſtraggling aſh, and willows with- 
out end. The old Eridanus, however, makes 2 

| majeſtic 
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majeſtic figure at Cremona, and frights the inha- 
ditants when it overflows. There are not many 
to be fr ighted though, for the town 18 thinly peo- 


pled; but exquiſitely clean, perhaps tor that very 


reaſon; and the cathedral, of a mixed Grecian 
and Gothic architecture, has a reſpeQable appear- 
ance; while too enormous lions, of red marble, 
frown at its door, and the crucifixion, painted by 
Pordenone, with a rough but powerful pencil, 

ſtrikes one at the entrance: I have ſeen nothing 


finer than the figure of the Centurion upon the 


fore-ground, who ſeems to cry out, with ſoldier- 
like courage and apoſtolic fervour, Truly this is 
the Son of God. . | 
The great clock. here too is very curious ; hay- 
ing, beſide the twenty-four hours, a minute and 
ſecond finger, like a ſtop watch, and ſhews the pha- 
ſes of the moon, with her triple rotation clears 
ly to all who walk acroſs the piazza. Yet I truſt 


| thedwellers at Cremona are no better aſtronomers | 


than thoſe who live in other places; to what pur- 
poſe then all theſe repreſentations with which Italy 
is crowded ; proceſſions, paintings &c. beſides the 
moral dances, as they call them now? One word 
of ſolid inſtruction to the ear, conveys more 
knowledge to the mind at laſt, than all theſe mari- 
onettes preſented to the eye. 

The tower of Cremona is of a ſurprizing height 
and elegant form; we climbed, not without ſome 
difficulty, to its top, and ſaw the flat plains of 
Lombardy ſtretched out all round us. Proſpects, 
however, and high towers have I ſeen ; that in Mr. 
Hoare's grounds, dedicated to King Alfred, is a 
much finer ſtructure than this, and the view from 
it much more variegated certainly; I think of 
greater extent ; though there 1s more ene in 

| theſe 
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theſe objects, while the Po twiſts through them, 
and diſtant mountains mingle with the ſky at the 
end of a lengthened horizon. 

What TI have never ſeen till now, we were 
made to obſerve in the octagon gallery which 
crowns this pretty ſtructure, where in every com. 
partment there are channels cut in the ſtone to 
guide the eye or reſt the teleſcope, that ſo a ſpe&a. 
tor need not be fruitleſsly teazed, as one al. 
moſt always is, by thoſe who ſhew one a proſpe, 
with Look there] See there! &c. At this place 
nothing needs be done but lay the glaſs or put 
the eye even with the lines which point to Berga. 
mo, Mantua, or where you pleaſe ; and look there 
becomes ſuperfluous as offenſive. 1 

The bells in the tower amuſed us in anothe 
way!: an old man who has the care of them, de- 
lighted much in telling us how he rung tunes up. 
on them before the Duke of Parma, who preſent. 
ed him with money, and bid him ring again : 
and not a little was the good man amazed, when 
one of our company ſate down and played on 
them himſelf: a thing he had never before been 
witneſs to, he ſaid, except once, when a ſurpriſing 
muſician arrived from England, and performed 
the like feat: by his deſcription of the perſon, 
and the time of his paſſing through Cremona, 
we conjectured he meant Dr. Burney. 
| The moſt dreadful of all roads carried us next 
morning to Mantua, where we had letters for an 
agreeable friend, who neglected nothing that 
could entertain or inſtruct us. He ſhewed me 
the field where it is ſuppoſed the houſe ſtood in 
which Virgil was born, and told me what he knew 
of the evidence that he was born there: certain 
it is that much care is taken to keep the place 

8 fenced, 
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fenced, from an idea of its being the identical ſpot, 


and I hope it is ſo. | 

The theatres here are beautiful beyond all tell- 
ing: it is a ſhame not to take the model. of the 
{mall one, and build a place of entertainment on 
the plan. There cannot ſurely be any plan more 
elegant. | 

We had a concert of admirable muſic at the 
houſe of our new acquaintance, in the evening, 
and were introduced by his means to many peo- 
ple of faſhion ; the ladies were pretty, and dreſſed 


with much taſte ; no caps at all, but flowers in 


their heads, and ear-rings of ſilver fillagree finely 
worked; long, light, and thin: I never ſaw ſuch 
before, but it would be an exceeding pretty faſhi- 
on. They hung down quite low upon the neck 
and ſhoulders, and had a plealing effect. 


Mantua ſtands in the middle of a deep ſwampy 


marſh, that ſends up a thick foggy vapour all win- 
ter, a ſtench intolerable during the ſummer 
months. Its inhabitants lament the want of po- 
ulation ; and indeed I counted but five carriages 
n the ſtreets while we remained in the town. Se- 
ven thouſand Jews occupy a third part of the 
city, founded by old Tireſias's daughter, where 
they have a ſynagogue, and live after their own 
faſhion, The dialect here is cloſer to that Italian 
which foreigners learn, and the ladies ſpeak more 
Tuſcan, I think, than at Milan, but it is a /ady's 
town as I told them. 88 


«> Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris 
« Fatidice Mantis et Tuſci filius amnis, 
« Qui muros matriſque dedit tibi Mantua nomen.“ 


G 2 Ocnus 


lf Ocnus was next, who led his native train 

li! Of hardy warriors through the wat'ry plain, 

| The ſon of Manto by the Tufcan ſtream, 

F From whence the Mantuan town derives its name. 
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The annual fair is what contributes moſt to 
* keeping their folks alive though, for ſuch are the 
l roads it is ſcarce poſſible any ſtrangers ſhould come 
| near them, and our people complain that the inns 
| are very extortionate : here is one building how. 
[i ever that promiſes wonders from its prodigious 
1 ſize and magnificence ; I only wonder fuch accom. 
if modation ſhould be thought neceſſary. 

1 The gentleman who Loved us the Ducal pa. 
it | lace, ſeemed himfelf much ftruck with its conve- 
{ nience and ſplendour ; but I had ſeen Verſailles, 
Turin and Genoa. What can be ſeen here, and 
here alone, are the numerous and incomparable 
works of Giulio Romano; of which no words 
that I can uſe would give my readers any ade- 
quate idea, —PFor ſuch excellence language has no 
praiſe, and of ſuch performances taſte will admit 
no criticiſm. 'The giants could ſcarcely have been 
more amazed at Jupiter's thunder, than J was at 
their painted fall. If Rome is to exhibit any thing 
ö beyond this, I ſhall. really be more dazzled than 
it delighted; for imagination will ſtretch no further 
| and admiration will endure no more, 
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Sunday, April 10. 


Here is no appearance of ſpring yet, though ſo 
late in the year; what muſt it be in England? 
One almond and one plum tree have I ſeen in 
bloſſom 3 but no green leaf out of the bud: fo 
cheerleſs has been the road between Mantua and 
Verona, which, however, makes amends for all 
on our arrival. How beautiful the entrance is of 
this charming city, how grand the gate, how 
handſome the drive forward, may all be read 
here in a printed book called Verona illuſtrata : 
but my felicity in finding the amphitheatre ſo well 
preſerved, can only be found in my own heart, 
which began ſenſibly to dilate at the ſeeing an old 


| Roman coliſſeum kept ſo nicely, and repaired fo 


well. It is ſaid that the arena here is abſolutel 

perfect; and if the galleries are a little deficient, 
there can be no diſpute concerning the podium, 
or lower feats, which remain exactly as they were 
in old times: while I have heard that the build. 
ing of the ſame kind now exiſting at Niſmes, 
ſhews the manner of entering exceeding well; 
and the great one built by Veſpaſian has eve 


thing elſe: ſo that an exact idea of the old Circus 
may be obtained among 


them all. That ſome 
thing ſhould always be left to conjecture, is how- 
ever not unpleafing ; various opinions animate 
the arguments on both ſides, and bring out fire 


by colliſion with the underſtanding of others en- 


gaged in the ſame reſearches. 8 
A bull-feaſt given here to divert the Emperor 


ds he paſſed through, muſt have excited many 


pleaſing 
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pleaſing ſenſations, while the inhabitants ſate on 
ſeats once occupied by the maſters of the world; 
and what is more worth wonder, fate at the feet 
of a Tranſalpine Cz/ar, for fo the ſovereign of 
Germany is even now called by his Milaneſe ſub. 
jects in common diſcourſe; and when one looks 
upon the arms of Auſtria, a ſpread eagle, and re. 
collects that when the Roman empire was divided, 
the old eagle was ſplit, one face looking toward 
the Eaſt, the other toward the Weſt, in token of 
ſhared poſſeſſion, it affects one; and calls up claſ. 


| ſic imagery to the mind. 


Ihe collection of antiquities belonging to the 
Philharmonic ſociety is very reſpectable; they re. 


minded me of the Arundel marbles at Oxford, and 


I ſaid ſo. © Oh!” replied the man who ſhewed 
theſe, that collection was very valuable 10 be 


ſure, but the bad air, end the ſmoke of coal fires in 


England, have ruined them long ago.“ l ſuſpected 
that my gentleman talked by rote, and examining 
the book called Verona illuſtrata, found the re- 
mark there; but that is malafede, and a very ridi. 
eulous prejudice. I will confeſs however, if they 
pleaſe, that our original treaty between Mardonius 


and the Perſian army, at the end of which the 


Greek general Ariſtides, although himſelf a Sa. 
bian, atteſted the ſun as witneſs, in compliance 
with their religion who worſhipped that luminary, 
at leaſt held it in the higheſt veneration, as the re- 
ſidence of Oromaſdes the good Principle, who was 
conſidered by the Magians as for ever clothed with 
light: I will conſider „at, I ſay, if they inſiſt 
upon it, as a marble of leſs conſequence than the 
laſt will and teſtament of an old inhabitant of 
Sparta which is ſhewn at Verona, and which 
they ſay diſpoſes of the iron money uſed a 
the 
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the firſt of many years that the laws of Lycurgus 


laſted. | 


Here is a very fine palace belonging to the 
Bevi-l'acqua family, beſides the Caſa Verzi, as 
famous for its elegant Doric architecture, as the 
charming miſtreſs of it for her Attic wit. 

St. Zeno is the church which ſtruck me 
moſt : the eternal and all-ſeeing eye placed over 
the door ; Fortune's wheel too, compoſed of 
fix figures curiouſly diſpoſed, and not unlike 
our man alphabet, two mounting, two ſitting, 
and two tumbling, over againſt jt: on the out- 
fide of the wheel this diſtich, 


En ego Fortuna moderor mortalibus uſum, 
Elevo, depono, bona cunctis vel mala dono *— 


this other on the inſide of the wheel, leſs plain- 
hy to be read; 15 


Induo nudatos, denudo veſte paratos, 
In me confidit » $ quis deriſus abibit +, 


This is a town full of beauties, wits, and rae 


ktities: numberleſs perſons of the firſt eminence 


have always adorned it, and the preſent inha- 
bitants have no mind to degenerate ; while the 
Nobleman that is immediately deſcended from 
that houſe which Giambattiſta della Torre made 
famous for his {kill in aſtronomy, employs him- 
felt in a much more uſeful, if not a nobler 


Here I Madam Fortune my favaurs beftow, 
Some good and ſome ill to the high and the low. 


. The naked I clothe, and the pompous I ftrip ; 
If in me you confide, I may give you the flip. 
. ſtudy; 
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ſtudy ; and is completing for the preſs a new 
ſyſtem of education. It was very petulantly, 
and very ſpitefully ſaid by Voltaire, that Italy 
was now no more than la boutique“, and the 
Italians, les merchands fripiers de P Europe f. 
The Greek remains here have ſtill an air of 
youthful elegance about them, which ſtrikes 
one very forcibly where ſo good opportunity 
dffers of comparing them with the fabrics form- 
ed by their deſtruQive ſucceſſors, the Goths ; 


who have left ſome fine old black-looking mo- 
 Huments (which look as if they had ſtood in 


our coal ſmoke for centuries) to the memory of 
the Scaligers; and ſurely the great critic of 
that name could not have taken a more cer- 
tain method of proving his deſcent from theſe 
his barbarous anceſtors, than that which his re- 
lationſhip to them naturally, I ſuppoſe, inſpired 
him with—the avowed preference of birth to 
talents, of long-drawn genealogy to hardly. ac- 
quired literature. We will however grow leſs 
prejudiced ourſelves ; and fince there are ſtill 
whole nations of people exiſting, who conſider 


the counting up many generations back as a 


felicity not to be exchanged for any other with- 
out manifeſt loſs, we may poſlibly reconcile the 
opinion to common ſenſe, by reflecting that one 


1 of the ſovereign good is, that it 


ould certainly be indeprivable; and except 
birth, what is there earthly after all that may 
not drop, or elſe be torn from its poſſeſſor by 
accident, folly, force, or malice ? 

James Harris ſays, that virtue anſwers to the 


character of indeprivability, but one is left only 


t The flop-ſellers of Europe. 


* The old clothes ſhop. 
| to 
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to wiſh that his poſition were true; the continu- 
ance of virtue depends on the continuance of rea- 
ſon, from which a blow on the head, a ſudden 
fit of terror, or twenty other accidents may ſepa- 
rate us in a moment. Nothing can make us not 
one's father's child however, and the advantages 
of blood, ſuch as they are, may ſurely be deemed 
indeprivable. 
Gothic and Grecian architecture reſembles Go- 
thic and Grecian manners, which naturally do 
ive their colour to ſuch arts as are naturally the 
reſult of them. Tyranny and gloomy ſuſpicion 
are the characteriſtics of the one, openneſs and ſo- 
ciability ſtrongly mark the other—when to the 
gay portico ſucceeded the ſullen drawbridge, and 
to the lively corridor, a ſecret paſſage and a 
winding ſtaircaſe, - | | 
It is difficult, if not impoſſible however, to with- 
hold one's reſpect from thoſe barbarians who could 
thus change the face of art, almoſt of nature; 
who could overwhelm courage and counteract 
learning; who not only devoured the works of 
wiſdom and the labours of ſtrength, but left be- 
hind them too a ſettled ſyſtem of feudatorial life 
and ariſtocratic power, ſtill undeſtroyed in Eu- 
rope, though hourly attacked, battered by com- 
merce, and ſapped by civilization. | 
When Smeathman told us, about twelve years 
ago, how an immenſe body of African ants, which 
appeared, as they moved forwards, like the whole 
earth in agitation—covered and ſuddenly arreſted 
a ſolemn elephant, as he grazed unſuſpiciouſly on 
the plain; he told us too that in eight hours time 
no trace was left either of the devaſters or devaſted, 
excepting the ſkeleton of the noble creature neatly 
| | picked: 
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picked: a ſtanding proof of the power of num. 
bers againſt ſingle force. 
Theſe northern emigrants the Goths, however, 
have done more ; they have fixed a mode' of car. 
Tying on human affairs, that I think will never be 
ſo far exterminated as to leave no veſtiges behind: 
and even while one contemplates the miſchief they 
have made—even whule one's pen engraves one's 
indignation at their ſucceſs ; the old baron in his 
caſtle, preceded and ſurrounded by loyal depend. 
ants, who deſired only to live under his protec. 


— tion and die in his defence, inſpires a notion of 


dignity unattainable by thoſe who, ſeeking the 
beautiful, are by ſo far removed from the ſub. 
lime of life, and affords to the mind momentary 
images of ſurly magnificence, ill exchanged per- 
haps by fancy, though truth has happily ſubſti. 
tuted a ſucceſſion of ſoft ideas and ſocial comforts: 
knowledge, virtue, riches, happineſs. Let it be 
remembered however, that if the theme is ſupe- 
Tior to the ſong, we always find thoſe poets wha 
live in the ſecond claſs, celebrating the days paſt 
by thoſe who had their exiſtence in the firſt, 
Theſe reflections are forced upon me by the view 
of Lombard manners, and the accounts Ln 
pick up concerning the Breſcian and Bergamaſc 
nobility ; who ſtill exert the Gothic power of 
protecting murderers who profeſs themſelyes their 
vaſſals; and who ſtill exerciſe thoſe virtues and 
vices natural to man in his ſemi-barbarous ſtate : 
fervent devotion, conſtant love, heroic friendſhip, 
on the one part ; groſs ſuperſtition, indulgence ot 
brutal appetite, and diabolical revenge on the 
other. SF, 

In all hot countries, however, flowers and 
' weeds ſhout up to enormous growth: in colder 
| climes, 
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climes, where poiſon can ſcarce be feared, per- 
fumes can ſeldom be boaſted. 
Verona is the gayeſt looking town I ever lived 
in; beautifully ſituated, the hills around it ele- 
gant, the mountains at a diſtance venerable : the 
| filver Adige rolling through the valley, while 
ſuch a glow of bloſſoms now ornament the riſing 
grounds, and ſuch cheerfulneſs ſmiles in the ſweet 
countenances of its inhabitants, that one is tempt- 
ed to think it the birth-place of Euphroſyne, 
where —— | 


Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, &c. 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blythe, and debonair- 


as Milton ſays. Here are vines, mulberries, 
olives; of courſe, wine, ſilk, and oil: every thing 
that can ſeduce, every thing that ought to ſatisfy 
deſiring man. Here then in conſequence do ac- 
tually delight to reſide mirth and good-humour 
in their holiday dreſs. A Verona mezzi matti *, 
ſays the Italians themſelves of them, and I ſee 
nothing ſeemingly go forward here but Improvi- 
ſatori, reciting ſtories or verſes to entertain the 
populace ; boys flying kites, cut ſquare like a 
diamond on the cards, and called Stelle; men 
amuſing themſelves at a game called Pallamajo, 
ſomething like our cricket, only that they throw 
the ball with a hollow ſtick, not with the hand, 
but it requires no ſmall corporal ſtrength ; and 
I know not why our Engliſh people have ſuch a 
notion of Italian effeminacy : games of very ſtrong 


 FThe people at Verona are half out of their wits. 
exertion: 
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exertion are in uſe among them; and I have not 
yet felt one hot day ſince I left France. 

They ſhewed us an agreeable garden here be. 
longing to ſome man of faſhion, whoſe name | 
know not ; it was cut in a rock, yet the grotto 
diſappointed me: they had not taken ſuch advan- 
tages of the ſituation as Lomellino would have 
done, and I recollected the taſteful creations in 
my own country, Pains Hill and Stour Head. 

The Veroneſe nobleman ſhewed however the 
ſpirit ohe country, if we let looſe the genius of 
ours. The emperor had viſited his improvements 
it ſeems, and on the ſpot where he kiſſed the 
children of the houſe, their father ſet up a ſtone 
to record the honour, 

Our attendant related a tender ſtory to me more 
intereſting, which happened in this garden, of 
an Engliſh gentleman, who having hired the 
houſe, &c. one ſeaſon, found his favourite ſer- 
vant ill there, and like to die: the poor creature 
expreſſed his concern at the intolerant cruelty of 
that ſe& which denies Chriſtians of any other de- 
nomination but their own a place in conſecrated 
ground, and lamented his diſtance from home 
with an anxious earneſtneſs that haſtened his 
end : when the humanity of his maſter ſent him 
to the landlord, who kindly gave permiflion that 
he might lie undiſturbed under his turf, as one 
places one's lap-dog in England; and there, as 
our Laquais de place obferved, he did no harm, 
though he was a heretic ; and the Engliſh gentle» 
man wept over his grave. 

I never ſaw cypreſs trees of ſuch a growth as 
in this ſpot—but then there are no other trees; 
inter viburna cypreſſi came of courſe into one's 
head : and this noble plant, rich in foliage, and 

| | bright, 
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bright, not duſky in colour, looked from its man- 
ner of growing like a vaſt evergreen poplar. | 
Our equipages here are ftrangely inferior to 
thoſe we left behind at Milan, Oil is burned 
in the converſation rooms too, and ſmells very 
offenſively but they lament our ſuffocation in 
England, and. black ſmoke, while what proceeds 
from theſe lamps would ruin the fineſt furm- 
ture in the world before five weeks were ex- 
pired : I faw no ſuch uſed at Turin, Genoa, 
or Milan. 5 

The horſes here are not equal to thoſe I have 
admired on the Corſo at other great towns ; 
put it is pleaſing to obſerve the contraſt be- 
tween the high bred, airy, elegant Engliſh hun- 
ter, and the majeſtic, docile, and well-broken 
war horſe of Lombardy. Shall we fancy there 
is Gothic and Grecian to be found even among 
the animals? or is not that zoo fanciful ? 

That every thing uteful, and every thing orna- 
mental, firſt revived in Italy, is well known; but 


I was never aware till now, though we talk of 
Italian book-keeping, that the little cant words 


employed in compting-houſes, took their original, 
from the Lombard Language, unleſs perhaps that 
of Ditto, which every moment recurs, mean- 
ing Detto or Sudetta, as that which was already 
ſaid before: but this place has afforded me an 
opportunity of diſcovering what the people meant, 
who called a large portion of ground in South- 
wark ſome years ago a plant, above all things. 


The ground was deſtined to the purpoſes of ex- 


tenſive commerce, but the appellation of a plant 
gre me much diſturbance, from my inability to 
thom the meaning of it, I have here found out, 
that the Lombards call many things a plant ; and 
lay of their cities, palaces, &c. in familiar diſ- 
po courſe 
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courſe—che la pianta è buona, la pianta è cattiva 5 
&c. | 3 55 
Thus do words which carry a forcible expref. 

ſion in one language, appear ridiculous enough 
in another, till the true derivation is known, 
Another reflection too occurs as curious; that 
after the overthrow of all buſineſs, all knowledge, 
and all pleaſure reſulting from either, by the 
Goths, Italy ſhould be the firſt to cheriſh and re. 
vive thoſe money-getting occupations, which now 
thrive better in more Northern climates : but the 
chymiſts ſay juſtly, that fermentation acts with 2 
ſort of creative power, and that while the maſs 
of matter is fermenting, no certain judgment can 
be made what ſpirit it will at laſt throw up: ſo 
perhaps we ought not to wonder at all, that the 
firſt idea of banking came originally from this 
now uncommercial country; that the very name 
of bankrupt was brought over from their money. 
changers, who ſat in the market-place with a 
bench or banca before them, receiving and pay- 
ing; till, unable ſometimes to make the due re- 
turns, the enraged creditors broke their little 
board, which was called maki ancarotta, a 
phraſe but too well known in the Prlieus, which 

becauſe they firſt ſettled there in London was 
called Lombard Street, where the word is ſtill in 
full force I belie re. 


Eg ehh word of fear! 
> Unpleaſing to commercial ear. 


A viſit to the collection of Signor Vincenzo 
Bozza beſt aſſiſted me in changing, or at leaſt 


- 2 The plant is a good or bad one, &c, 
| 55 turning 
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turning the courſe of my ideas. Nothing in 15. 


tural hiſtory appears more worthy of the conſi- 


deration of the learned world, than does this re- 


poſitory of petrefactions, ſo uncommon that ſcarce- 
ly any thing except the teſtimony of one's own 


eyes could convince one that flying fiſh, natives, 


and intending to remain inhabitants, of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, are daily dug out of the bowels of 
Monte Bolca near Verona, where they muſt doubt- 
leſs have been driven by the deluge, as no leſs 
than omnipotent power and general concuſſion 
could have ſufficed to ſeize and fix them for cen- 
turies in the hollow cavities of a rock at leaſt 
ſeventy-two miles from the neareſt ſea. Their 
learned proprietor, however, who was obliging- 
ly defirous to ſhew me every attention, anſwer- 
ing a hundred troubleſome queſtions with much 


civility, told us, that few of his numerous viſi- 


tants gave that plain account of the phænome- 
non, ſhewing* greater diſpoſition to conjure up 


more difficult cauſes, and attribute the whole to 


the world's eternity: a notion not leſs contra 
to ſound philofophy and common ſenſe, than 
it is repugnant to faith, and the do&rines of 
Revelation; which propheſied long ago, that 
in the laſt days ſhould come /coffers, walking 
after their own luſts, and ſaying, Where is now 
the promiſe of his coming? for fince the time that 
our fathers fell aſleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation. 


Well! theſe are unpleaſant reflections: I 


would rather, before leaving the plains of Lom- 
bardy, give my country-women one reaſon for 


detaining them ſo long there: it cannot be an 


unintereſting reaſon to us, when we reflect that 
our firſt head-dreſſes were made by Milaners; 


that 
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that a court gown was early known in Eng. 
land by the name of a mantua, from Manta, 
the daughter of Tireſias, who founded the city 
ſo called; and that ſome of the beſt materials 
for making theſe mantuas 1s ſtill named from 
the town it is manufactured in—a Padua ſoy. 


We are going thither immediately through 


Vincenza; where the works of Palladio's immor: 


tal hand appear in full perfection; and nothing 
ſure can add to the elegancies of architecture 
diſplayed in its environs. I fatigued myſelf to 
death almoſt by walking three miles out of 
town, to ſee the famous villa from whence 
Merriworth Caſtle in Kent was modelled; and 
drew inceſſant cenſures on his taſte who built 
at the bottom of a deep valley the imitation 


of a houſe calculated for a hill, Here I plea. 


ed my eyes by glancing them over an exten- 
ſive proſpect, bounded by mountains on the 
one ſide, on another by the ſea, at fo prodi- 
gious a diſtance however as to be wholly un- 
diſcoverable by the naked eye; nor could I, 
or any other accuſtomed ſpeQator, have ſeen, 
as my Italian companions did, the effect pro. 
duced by marine vapours upon the intermedi- 
ate atmoſphere, which they made me remark 
from the windows of the palace, inferior in eve- 


| 7 thing but fituation to Merriworth, and with 
| 


at patriotic confolation I leave Vincenza. 
Padua la dotta afforded me much pleafure, 
from the politeneſs of the Counteſs Ferres, born 
a German ; of the Houſe of Starenberg : ſhe 
thought proper to ſhew me a thouſand civilities, 
in conſequence of a kind letter which we carried 


her from Count Wiltſeck, the Auſtrian miniſter 


at Milan ; called the litcrati of the town about X 
5 5 | an 
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and gave me the pleaſure of converſing with the 
Abate Ceſarotti, who tranſlated Oſſian; and the 
Profeſſor Statico, whoſe attentions I ought never 
to forget. I was ſurpriſed at length to hear kind 
inquiries after Englith acquaintance made in my 
native language by the botanical profeſſor, who 


| ſpoke much of Doctor Johnſon, and with great 
regard: he had, it ſeems, ſpent much time in 
our iſland, about thirty years before. When we 
| were ſhewn the phyſic garden, nicely kept and 
| excellently furniſhed, the Counteſs took occaſion. 


to obſerve, that tranſplanted trees never throve, 


| and ſtrongly expreſſed her unfaded attachment-tg 


her native ſoil: though ſhe had more good ſenſe 


| than. to neglect every opportunity of cultivating 


that in which fortune had placed her. | 

The tomb of Antenor, ſuppoſed to be preſery- 
ed in this town, has, I find, but {light evidence to 
boaſt with regard to its authenticity : whoſever 
tomb it is, the antiquity of the monument, and 
dignity of the remains, are ſcarcely queſtionable; 
and I ſee not but it may be Antenor's. - 

There is no place aſſigned for it but the open 
ſtreet, becauſe it could not (ſay they) have con- 
tained a baptized body, as there are proofs innu- 
merable of its being fabricated many and many 
years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt: yet I ne- 
ver paſs by without being hurt that it ſnould have 
no better ſituation aſſigned it, till I recollect that 
the old Romans always buried people by the high- 
way, which made the /%%e viator“ proper for 
their tomb- ſtones, as Mr. Addiſon ſomewhere re- 
marks; which are fooliſhly enough engraven upon 
ours: and till I conſider too that the Archbiſhop 


* Stop traveller. 
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of Canterbury, or the Patriarch of Antioch, 


where Chriſtians were firſt called ſuch, would lj 
no nearer a Chriſtian Church than old Antenor 
does, were they unfortunate enough to die, and 
be put under ground at Padua. 

The ſhrine of St. Antonio is however ſuffici. 
ently venerated; and the riches of his church 
really amazed me: fuch fibver lamps! ſuch votive 
ofterings : ſuch glorious. fculpture! the bas re. 
lievos, repreſenting his life and miracles, are be. 
yond. any thing we have yet ſeen: one compar: 
ment particularly, the workmanſhip, I think, of 
Sanfovino, where an old woman ts repreſented to 
2 degree of finiſhed nicety and: curioſity of per. 
fection which I knew not that marble could ex. 

reſs. 
: The hall of juſtice, which they . to our 
Weltminſter-hal, but between which there is no 
reſemblance, is two hundred and fifty-ſix feet 
long, and eighty-fix broad; the form of it z 
rhomboid : —— walls richly ornamented by Pietro 
d' Abano, who originally deſigned, and began to 
paint the figures round the ſides: they have how. 
ever been retouched by Giotto, who added the 


ſigns of the Zodiac to Peter's myſterious perform- 


ances, which meant to explain the planetary in. 
fluences, as he was a man deeply dipped in judi- 
cial aſtrology; and there is his own portrait 


among them, dreſſed like a Zoroaſtrian prieſt, 


with a planet in the-corner. At the bottom of 
the hall hangs the famous crucifixion, for the pur- 
poſe of doing which completely well, it is told 
that Giotto faſtened up a real man, and jultly in. 
curred the Pope's diſpleaſure, who coming one 
day unawares to ſee his painter work, caught the 
Wer wretch ſtruggling in the cloſet, and 

threatened 


Ki threatened immediately to ſign the artiſt's death 3 
be . who with Italian promptneſs ran to the picture, 

nnd daubed it over with his bruſh and colours; — 
by this method obliging his ſovereign to delay ex- 
ecution till the work was repaired, which no one 
but himſelf could finiſh ; mean time the man re- 
covers of his wounds, and the tale ends, whether 
true or falſe, according to the hearer's wiſh. 

The debtor's ſtone at the oppoſite end of the 
hall has likewiſe many entertaining ſtories annex- 
ed to it; the bankrupt is obliged to ſit there in 
preſence of his creditors and judges, in a very 
= diſgraceful ſtate ; and many accounts are told one, 
of the various effects ſuch diſtrefſes have had on 
EZ the mind: but ſuicide is a crime rarely committed 
out of England, and the Italians look with juſt: 
E horror on our people for being ſo eaſily incited to 
a fin, which takes from him that, commits it all 
power and poſſibility of repentance. 1 
A Frenchman whom I ſent for once at Bath to 
= dreſs my hair, gave me an excellent trait of his 
= own national character, ſpeaking upon that ſub- 
= jet, when he meant to fatiriſe ours. You Have 
fired ſome years in England, friend, ſaid I, do 
= you like it?“ Mais non, madame, pas par- 
faitement bien . You have travelled much 
ud. in Italy, do you like that better ?”—* Ah, Dieu 
rat ne plaiſe, madame, je n'aime gueres meſſieurs les 
| Italiens f.“ „ What do they do to make you 
= hate them ſo ?!—* Mais c'eſt que les Italiens ſe 
= tuent Pun l'autre (replied the fellow), et les An- 
= glois ſe font un plaiſir de ſe tuer eux meſmes : 
pardi je ne me ſens rien moins qu'un vrai gout 


. Why no truly, ma am, not much. | 
7 Oh, God forbid—no, I cannot endure thoſe Italians. 
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pour ces. gentilleſſes la, et yaimerois mieux me 


trouver a Paris, pour rire un peu. 


The Lucrezia Padovana, who has a monument 
erected here in this juſtice hall to her memory, is 
the only inſtance of ſelf- murder I have been told 
yet; and hers was a very glorious one, and ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation. of her honour, which 
was endangered by the magiſtrate, who made that 
the barter for her huſband's life, in defence of 
which ſhe was pleading; much like the ſtory of 
Iſabella, Angelo, and Claudio, in Shakeſpeare's 
Meaſure for Meaſure. This lady, whoſe family 
name I have forgotten, ſtabbed herſelf in preſence 
of the monſter who reduced het to ſuch. neceſſity, 
and by that means preſerved her huſband's life, 


by ſuddenly converting the heart of her hatefy] 


lover, who from that dreadful day devoted bimſelf 
to penitence and prayer. 

The chaſtity. of the Patavian ladies i is 8 
ed by ſome old Latin poet, but I cannot recollect 
which, Lucrezia, however, was a Chriſtian, I 
could not much regard the monument of Livy 
though, for looking at hers, which attracted and 
detained my attention more particularly. 


The Univerſity of Padua is a noble inſtitu 


tion; and thoſe who have excelled among the 


; ſtudents, are recorded on tablets, for the mot 


part braſs, hung round the walls, made venera- 
ble by their arms and characters. It was pleaſing 


to fee ſo many Britiſh names among them— 


* Why, really, the Italians hand ſuch a paſſion for murder- 
ing each other, ma' am, and the Engliſh ſuch an odd as 


in killing themſelves, that I who have acquired no taſte for 


ſuch agreeable amuſements, grow ſomewhat impatient to re- 
turn to Paris, and ger a good. laugh among my old acquaint- 
ance. 
Scotchmen 


= .” 
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Scotchmen for the moſt part ; though I enquired. 


in vain for the admirable Crichton. Sir Richard 


Blackmore. was there, but not one native of 


France. We were ſpiteful enough to fancy, that 
was the reaſon that Abbe Richard ſays nothing of 
the eſtabliſnmennt. e 


Beſides the civilities ſhewn us here by Mr, Bo- 


naldi and his agreeable lady, * ny Annetta, 


we were recommended by letters from the Vene- 
tian reſident at Milan, to Abate Toaldo, profeſſor 
of aſtronomy; who wiſhed to do all in his power 
to oblige and entertain us. His obſervatory is a 

ood one; but the learned amiable ſcholar, who 
reſides in the firſt floor of it, complained to us 
that he was ſickly, old, and poor; three bad 
qualifications, as he obſerved, for. the amuſement 
of travellers, who commonly arrive hungry for 


novelty, and thirſty for information. His qua- 


drant was very fine, the planetarium or orrery 
quite out of repair ; and his references of courſe 


were obliged to be made to a ſort of map or chart 


of the heavenly bodies (a ſolar ſyſtem at leaſt with 
comets) that hung up in his room as a ſubſtitute. 
He had little reverence for the petrefactions of 
Monte Bolca I perceived, which he conſidered as 


mere luſus nature. He ſhewed me poor Petrarch's 


tomb from his obſervatory, bid me look on Sir 


Haac's full-length picture in the room, and ſaid, 
the world would fee no more ſuch men. Of our 


Maſkelyne, however, no man could ſpeak with 


more eſteem, or expreſſions of generous friendſhip. 


His fitting chamber was a pleaſant one; and I 
ſhould not have left it ſo ſoon, but in compaſſion to 
his health, which our company was more likely to 
injure- than aſſiſt. He aſked me, if I did not 
find Padua la-dotta a very itinking naſty town ? 

Ss | but 
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but added, that literature and dirt had long been 
intimately acquainted, and that this city was com. 
monly called among the Italians, © Porcil de 
Padua, Padua the pig-ftye. 1 Y 
Fire is ſuppoſed to be the greateſt purifier, and 5 
Padua has gone through that operation twice A 
completely, being burned the firſt time by Attila; 
after which, Narſes the famous eunuch rebuilt 
and ſettled it in the year 558, if my information is 
good: but after her protector's death, the Longo. 
bards burned her again, and ſhe lay in aſhes till 
Charlemagne reſtored her to more than original 
beauty. Under Otho fhe, like many other cities 
of Italy, was governed by her own laws, and re- 
mained a republic till the year 1237, when ſhe 
received the German yoke, afterwards broken by Y 
the Scaligers ; nor was their treacherous afſaflina & 
tion followed by leſs than the loſs both of Verona 
and this city, which was found in poſſeſſion of 
the Emperor Maximilian ſome years after: but 
when the State of Venice recovered their domini. 
on over it in 1409, they fortified it ſo ſtrongly 
that the confederate princes united in the league 
of Cambray aſſaulted it in vain. 3 
Santa Giuſtina's church is the moſt beautiful 
place of worſhip I have ever yet ſeen ; ſo regular- 
ly, fo uniformly noble, uncrowded with figures 
too; the entrance ſtrikes you with its ſimple 
grandeur, while the ſmall *chapels to the right 
and left hand are kept back behind a colonnade 
of pillars, and do not diſtract attention and cre- H 
ate confuſion of ideas, as do the numerous cu- * 
polas of St. Anthony's more magnificent but 
leſs pleaſing ſtructure. The high altar here at q 
Santa Giuſtina's church ſtands at the end, and A 
greatly increaſes the effect on entering, n AH 
| | always 
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always ſuffers when the length is broken. No- 
thing, however, is to be perfect in this world, and 
Paul Veroneſe's fine view of the ſuffering mar- 
tyr has not ſize enough for the place; and is 
beſide crowded with ſmall unconſequential figures, 
which cannot be diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance — 
Some carvings round the altar, repreſenting, in 
wooden bas-reliefs, the hiſtory of the Old and 
New Teſtament, are admirable in their kind ; 
and I am told that the organ on which Bertoni, 
a blind nephew of Ferdinand, our well-known 
compoſer, played to entertain us, 1s one of the 
firſt in Italy: but an ordinary inſtrument would 
have charmed us had he touched it. 
I muſt not leave the Terra Firma, as they call 
tit, without mentioning once more ſame of the 
animals it produces; among which the aſſes are 
3 ſo juſtly renowned for their ſize and beauty, that 
= come un afino di Padua is proverbial when ſpeaking 
= of ſtrength among the Italians : how ſhould it be 
= otherwiſe, indeed, where every herb and every 
= ſhrub breathes fragrance ; and where the quanti- 
ty as well as quality of their food naturally ſo in- 
creaſes their milk, that I ſhould think ſome of 
them might yield as much as an ardinary cow ? 
When I was at Genoa, I remember remarkin 
ſomething like this to Doctor Batt, an Engli: 
phyſician ſettled there; and expreſſed my ſurpriſe 
that our conſumptive country-folks, with whom 
the Italians never ceaſe to reproach us, do not, 
when they come here for health, rely much on 
the beneficial produce of theſe aſſes for a cure; 
which, if it is haſtened by their aſſiſtance in our 
iſland, muſt ſurely be emed much quicker in 
this, The anſwer would have been better recol- 
Qed, I fancy, had it appeared to me more ſatis- 
factory; 


1 
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factory; but he knew what he was talking of, 
and I did not; ſo conclude he deſpiſed me ac- 
Coin ß t EN 
The Carinthian bulls too, that do all the heavy 
work in this rich and heavy land, how wonder. 
fully handſome they are! Such ſymmetry and 
beauty have I never ſeen in any cattle, ſcarcely in 
thoſe of Derbyſhire, where ſo much attention has 
been beſtowed upon their breeding. The colour 
here is ſo elegant; they are almoſt all blue 
roans, like Lord Groſvenor's horſes in London, or 
thoſe of the Duke of Ceſtos at Milan: the horns 
longer, and much more finely ſhaped, than thoſe 
of our bulls, and white as poliſhed ivory, tapering 
off to a point, with a bright black tip at the end, 
reſembling an ermine's tail. As this creature is 
not a native, but only a neighbour of Italy, we 
will ſay no more about him, 1 1 
A tranſplanted Hollander, earried thither ori- 
ginally from China, ſeems to thrive particularly 
well in this part of the world; the little pug dog, 
or Dutch maſtiff, which our Engliſh ladies were 
once ſo fond of, that poor Garrick thought it 
worth his while to ridicule them for it in the ta- 
mous dramatic ſatire called Lethe, has quitted 
London for Padua, I perceive; where he is re- 
ſtored happily to his former honaurs, and every 
carriage I meet here has a pug in it. That breed 
of dogs is now ſo near extirpated among us, that 
I recolle& only Lord Penryn who poſſeſſes ſuch an 
animal ; and I doubt not but many of the under- 
clafſes among brutes do in the ſame manner extin. 
guith and revive by chance, caprice, or accident 
perpetually, through many tracts of the inhabited 
world, ſo as to remain out of ſight in certain dil- 
tricts for centuries together. 


This 
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This town, as Abbe Toaldo obſerved, is old, and 
dirty, and melancholy-looking, in ztſelf ; but Te, 
rence told us long ago, and truly, © that it was 
not the walls, but the company, made every place 


delightful:“ and theſe inhabitants, though few in 


number, are ſo exceedingly cheerful, ſo charming, 
their language is ſo mellifluous, their manners ſa 
ſoothing, I can ſcarcely bear to leave them with- 
out tears. . | | 
Verona was the firſt place I felt reluQance to 
quit; but the Venetian ſtate certainly poſſeſſes 


* 


uncommon, and to me almoſt unaccountable, at- 


tractions. Be that as it will, we leave theſe ſweet 
Paduans to-morrow ; the coach is diſpoſed of, and 
we are to ſet out upon our watery journey to their 
wonderfully-fituated metropolis, or as they call it 


prettily, La Bella Dominante. np 


VENICE. 


We went down the Brenta in a barge that 
brought us in eight hours to Venice, the firſt ap- 
pearance of which reyived all the ideas inſpired by 
Canaletti, whoſe views of this town are moſt ſcru- 
pulouſly exact; thoſe eſpecially which one ſees at 
the Queen of England's houſe in St. James's Park; 
to ſuch a degree indeed, that we knew all the fa- 
mous towers, ſteeples, &c. before we reached them, 
It was wonderfully entertaining to find thus real- 
ized all the pleaſures that excellent painter had 


given 
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given us fo many times reaſon to expect; and! 
do believe that Venice, like other Italian beauties, 
will be obſerved to poſſeſs features ſo ſtriking, ſo 
prominent, and ſo diſcriminated, that her portrait, 
like theirs, will not be found difficult to take, nor 
the impreſſion ſhe has once. made eaſy to eraſe, 
Britiſh charms captivate leſs powerfully, leſs cer. 
tainly, leſs ſuddenly ; but being of a ſofter ſort, 
increaſe upon acquaintance; and after the con. 
nexion has continued for ſome years, will be re. 
linquiſhed with pain, perhaps even in exchange 
for warmer colouring and ſtronger expreſſion. 

St. Mark's Place, after all I had read and all I had 
heard of it, exceeded expeRation : ſuch a cluſter of 
excellence, ſuch a conſtellation of artificial beauties, 
my mind had never ventured to excite the idea of 
within herſelf ; though aſſiſted with all the powers 
of doing ſo which painters can beſtow, and with all 
the advantages derived from verbal and written 
deſcription. It was half an hour before I could 
think of looking for the bronze horſes, of which 
one has heard ſo much; and from which when 
one has once begun to look, there 1s no poſlibili- 


of withdrawing one's attention, The general 


effect produced by ſuch architecture, ſuch paint- 
ing, ſuch pillars ; illuminated as I ſaw them laſt 
night by the moon at full, riſing out of the ſea 
produced an effect like enchantment; and indeed 
the more than magical ſweetneſs of Venetian man- 
ners, diale&, and addreſs, confirms one's notion, 
and realizes the ſcenes laid by Fenelon in their 
once tributary iſland of Cyprus. The pole ſet up 
as commemorative of their paſt dominion over it, 
grieves one the more, when every hour ſhews how 


x 
* 


congenial that place muſt have been to them, if 


every 
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every thing one reads of it has any foundation 
T The Ducal palace is ſo beautiful, it were worth 
while almoſt to croſs the Alps to ſee that, and re- 
turn home again: and St. Mark's church, whoſe 
Moſaic paintings on the outſide are ſurpaſſed by 
no work of art, delights one no leſs on entering 
with its numberleſs rarities ; the flooring firſt, 
' which is all paved with precious ſtones of the ſe- 
cond rank in ſmall ſquares, not bigger than a 
playing card, and ſometimes leis. By the ſecond 
rank in gems I mean, carnehan, agate, jaſper, 
ſerpentine, and verd antique; on which you place 
vour feet without remorſe, but not without a ve- 
ry odd ſenſation; when you find the ground undu- 
lated beneath them, to repreſent the waves of the 
ſea, and perpetuate marine ideas, which prevail in 
every thing at Venice. We were hot ſhewn the 
treaſury, and it was impoſlible to get a fight of 
the manuſcript in St. Mark's own hand-writing, 
carefully preſerved here, and juſtly eſteemed even 
beyond the jewels given as votive offerings, to his 
ſhrine, which are of immenſe value. 
The pictures in the Doge's houſe are a magni- 
ficent collection; and the Noah's Ark by Baſſano 
would doubtleſs afford an actual ſtudy for natural 
hiſtorians as well as painters, and is conſidered as 
a model of perfection from which ſucceeding art- 
iſts may learn to draw animal life; ſcarcely a cre- 
ture can be recollected which has not its proper 
place in the picture; but the penſive cat upon the 
tore-ground took moſt of my attention, and held 
it away from the meeting of the Pope and Doge 
by the other brother Baſſano, who here proves 
that his pencil is not diveſted of Dignity, as the 
connoiſſeurs ſometimes tell us that he is. But it 
: IS 
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is not one picture, or two, or twenty, that ſeizes 

one's mind here; it is the accumulation of vari. 
ous objects, each worthy to detain it. Wonderful 
indeed, and ſweetly-ſatisfying to the intelle&ya] 
appetite, is the variety, the plenty of pleaſures 
which ſerve to enchain the imagination, and faſci. 
nate the traveller's eye, keeping it ever on this 
little ſpot ; for though I have heard ſome of the 
inhabitants talk of its vaſtneſs, it is ſcarcely big. 
ger than our Portman Square, I think, not larger 
at the very moſt than Lincoln' e. Inn- Fields. 

It is indeed obſervable that few people know 
how to commend a thing ſo as to make their 
praiſes enhance its value. One hears a pretty 
woman not unfrequently admired for her wit, a 
woman of talents wondered at for her beauty; 
while I can think on no reaſon for ſuch perverſion 
of language, unleſs it is that a ſmall ſhare of ele- 
gance will content thoſe whoſe delight is to hear 
declamation ; and that the moſt hackneyed ſenti- 

ments will ſeem new, when uttered by a pair of ro- 
fy lips, and ſeconded by the expreſſion of eyes 
from which every thing may be expected. 

To return to St. Mark's Place, whence we 
have never ſtrayed : 1 muſt mention thoſe pictures 
which repreſent his miracles, and the carrying his 
body away from Alexandria: events atteſted ſo 
as to bring them credit from many wiſe men, and 
which have more authenticity of their truth, than 
many ſtories told one up and down here. 80 great 
is the devotion of the common people here to their 
tutelar ſaint, that when they cry out, as we do, 
Old E. ngland for ever! they do not fay, Viva Vee 
nezia ! but Viva San Marco ! And I doubt much 
if that was not once the way with ws in one of 
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to give all up for gone, is animated by his ſon in 
thele words, Courage father, cry St. George!“ 
We had an opportunity of ſeeing his day cele- 
brated with a very grand proceſſion the other 
morning, April 23, when a live boy perſonated 
the hero of the ſhow ; but fate fo ſtill upon his 
painted courſer, that it was long before I perceiv- 
ed him to breathe... The ſtreets were vaſtly 
crowded with ſpectators, that in every place make 
the principal part of the Hpectacle. 5 
It is odd that a cuſtom which in contemplation 
ſeems ſo unlikely to pleaſe, ſhould when put in 
practice appear highly neceſſary, and productive 
of an effect which can be obtained no other way. 
Were the houſes in Parliament Street to hang da- 
maſk curtains, worked carpets, pieces of various 
coloured ſilks, with fringe or lace round them, 
out of every window-when the King of England 
goes to the Houſe, with numberleſs well-drefled 
ladies leaning out to ſee him paſs, it would give 
one an idea of the continental towns upon a ga- 
la day. But our people would be apt to cry out, 
Monmouth Street { and look aſhamed if their neigh- 
bours ſaw the ſame deckerwork counterpane, or 
crimſon curtain produced at Eaſter, which made a 
figure at Chriſtmas the December before; ſo 
that no end would be put to expence in our coun- 
try, were ſuch a fancy to take place. The rainy 
weather beſide would ſpoil all our finery at once; 
and here, though it is ſtill cold enough to be ſure, 
and the women wear ſatins, yet ſtill one-ſhivers over 
a bad fire only becauſe there is no place to walk 
and warm one's ſelf ; for I have not ſeen a drop of 
ran. The truth is, this town cannot be a whole- 
lome one, for there is ſcarcely a poſlibility of tak- 
ing exerciſe ; nor have I been once able to circu- 


late 
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late my blood by motion fince our arrival, exceyt 
erhaps by climbing the beautiful tower which 
— (as every thing elſe does) in St. Mark'; 
Place. And you may drive a garden- chair up that, 
ſo eaſy is the aſcent, ſo broad and luminous the 
way. From the top is preſented to one's ſight the 
moſt ſtriking of all proſpects, water bounded by 
land—not land by water..-The curious and ele. 
gant iſlets upon which, and into which the piles of 
Venice are driven, exhibiting cluſters of houſes, 
churches, palaces, every thing—lſtarted up in the 
midſt of the ſea, ſo as to excite amazement. 
But the horſes have not been fpoken of, though 
one pair drew Apollo's car at Delphos. The 
other, which we call modern, and laugh while we 
call them ſo, were made however before the days 
of Conſtantine the Great. They are of bright 
yellow braſs, not black bronze, as I expected to 
find them, and grace the glorious church I am ne- 
ver weary of admiring ; where I went one day on 
purpoſe to find out the red marble on which Pope 
Alexander HI. fate, and placed his foot upon the 
neck of the Emperor: the ſtone has this inſcripti- 
on half legible round it, Super aſpidem et baſiliſ- 
cum ambulabis *, How does this lovely Piazza 
di San Marco render a newly-arrived ſpeQator 
breathleſs with delight! while not a ſpan of it is 
unoccupied by actual beauty; though the whole 
appears uncrowded, as in the works of nature, not 
. „ | 
It was upon the day appointed for making 2 
new chancellor, however that one ought to have 
looked at this lovely eity; when every ſhop, 
adorned with its own peculiar produce, was dife 
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ed to hail the paſſage of its favourite, in a man- 
ner ſo lively, {6-luxuriant, and at the ſame time 
ſo taſteful—there is no telling. Milliners crown- 
ed the new dignitary's picture with flowers, while 
columns of gauze, twiſted round with riband, 
in the moſt elegant ſtyle, ſupported the figure on 
each fide, and made the prettieſt appearance poſ- 
ſible. The furrier formed his ſkins into reprefen- 
tations of the animal they had once belonged to; 
ſo the hon was ſeen dandling the kid at one door, 
while the fox ſtood courting a badger out of his 
hole at the other. The poulterers and fruiter- 
ers were by many thought the moſt beautiful 
ſhops in town, from the variety of fancies diſ- 
played in the diſpoſal of their goods; and I ad- 
mired at the truly Italian ingenuity of a gunſmith, 
who had found the art of turning his inſtruments 
of terror into objects of delight, by his judicious 
manner of placing and arranging them. Ev 
ſhop was illuminated with a large glaſs chandelier 
defore it, beſides the wax candles and coloured 
lamps interſperſed among the ornaments within. 
The ſenators have much the appearance of our 
lawyers going robed to Weſtminſter Hall, but 
the gentiluomini, as they are called, wear red dreff. 
es, and remind me of the Doctors of the eccleſi. 
aſtical courts in Doctors Commons. k 
It is obſervable that all long robes denote peace- 
ful occupations, and that the ſhort cut coat is the 
emblem of a military profeſſion, once the difgrace 
of humanity, now unfortunately become its falſe 
and cruel pride. | os | 
When the enemies of King David meant to de- 
clare war againſt him, they cut the ſkirts of his 
ambaſſadors clothes off, to ſhew him he muſt pre- 
pare for battle; and the Orientals ſtill confider 
naar . | ſhor t 
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ſhort dreſſes as a diſgraceful preparation for hof. 
tile proceedings; nor could any thing have recon- 
ciled Europe to the cuſtom, except our horror of 
Turkiſh manners, and deſire of being diſtinguiſh. 
ed from the Saracens at the time of the Holy 
I have ſaid nothing yet about the gondolas, 
which every body knows are black, and give an 
air of melancholy at firſt ſight, yet are nothing 
leſs than ſorrowful; it is like painting the lively 
Mrs. Cholmondeley in the character of Mil. 
ton's VVV | x 


Penſive Nun, devout and pure, 


As I once ſaw her drawn by a famous hand, 
to ſhew a Venetian lady in her gondola and 
zendaletto, which is black like the gondola, 
but wholly. calculated like that for the pur- 
poſes of refined gallantry. So is the nightly ren- 
dezvous, the coffee-houſe, and caſino : 1 whilſt 
Palladio's palaces ſerve to adorn the grand canal, 
and ſtrike thoſe who enter Venice with ſurpriſe at 
its magnificence ; thole ſnug retreats are intended 
for the relaxation of thoſe who inhabit the more 
ſplendid apartments, and are fatigued with exerti- 
ons of dignity, and neceſſity of no ſmall expence. 
They breathe the true ſpirit of our luxurious Lady 
Mary, who probably learned it here, or of- the 
{till more diſſolute Turks, our preſent neighbours; 
who would have thought not unworthy a Telta 
Veneziana, her famous ftanza, beginning, 
But when the long hours of public are paſt, 5 
And we meet with champagne and a chicken at laſt. 


| Sure! } 
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| Surely ſhe had then preſent to her warm imagi- 
nation a favourite Caſino in the Piazza St. Mar- 
co. That her learned and highly accompliſhed 
ſon imbibed her taſte and talents for ſenſual de- 
lights, has been long known in England; it is 
not ſo perhaps that there is a ſhowy monument 
erected to his memory at Padua, ſetting forth his 
variety and compaſs of knowledge in a long Latin 
inſcription. The good old monk who ſhewed it 
me ſeemed generouſly and reaſonably ſhocked, that 
ſuch a man ſhould at laſt expire with ſomewhat 
more firm perſuaſions of the truth of the Maho- 
metan religion than any other ; but that he doubt- 
ed 8 of all, and had not for many years 
profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian of any ſect or deno- 
mination whatever. 


So have I ſeen ſome youth ſet out, 
Half Proteſtant, half Papiſt ; 

And wand'ring long the world about, 
Some new religion to find out, 

Turn Infidel or Atheiſt. 


We have been told much of the ſuſpicious tem- 
per of Venetian laws ; and have heard often that 
every diſcourſe is ſuffered, except ſuch as tends to 
political converſation, in this city ; and that what- 
ever nobleman, native of Venice, is ſeen ſpeak- 
ing familiarly with a foreign miniſter, runs a 
riſque of puniſhments too terrible to be thought 
on. 
How far that manner of proceeding may be 
wiſe or juſt, I know not; certain it is that they 
have preſerved their laws inviolate, their city un- 
attempted, and their republic reſpectable, through 
all the concuſſions that have ſhaken the reſt of 
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Europe. Surrounded by envious powers, it he. 
comes them to be vigilant; conſcious of the ya- 
lue of their unconquered ſtate, it is no wonder 
that they love her; and ſurely the true Any 
Patria never glowed more warmly in old Roman 
boſoms than in theirs, who draw, as many fami. 
lies here do, their pedigree from the conſuls of 
the Commonwealth. Love without jealouſy is ſel. 
dom to be met with, eſpecially in theſe warm cli. 
mates—let us then permit them to be jealous of 2 
conſtitution which all the other ſtates of Italy look 
on with envy not unmixed with malice, and pro- 
pagate ſtrange (tories to its difadvantage. 

That ſuſpicion ſhould be concealed under the 
maſk of gaiety is neither very new nor very 
ſtrange : the reign of our Charles the Second 
was equally famous for plots, perjuries, and cruel 
chaſtiſements, as for wanton levity and indecent 
frolics: but here at Venice there are no unper- 
mitted frolics; her rulers love to ſee her gay and 
cheerful ; they are the fathers of their country, 
and if they indulge, take care not to ſpoil her. 

With regard to common chat, 1 have heard 
many a liberal and eloquent dz{quiſition upon the 
ſtate of Europe in general, and of Venice in par— 
ticular, from ſeveral agreeable friends at their own 
Caſino, who did not appear to have more fears 
upon them than myſelf, and I know not why 
they ſhould. Chevalier Emo is deſervedly a fi- 
vourite with them; and we uſed to talk whole 
evenings of him and of General Elliot; the 
bombarding of Tunis, and defence of Gibraltar, 
The newſpapers ſpoke of ſome fireworks exhibit 
ed in England in honour of their hero; they were 
c“ yrayment feux de joye, ſaid an agreeable Vene- 
tian, they were not feux d artifice. 1 
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The deep ſecrecy of their councils, however, 
and unrelenting ſteadineſs of their reſolutions, 
cannot be better explained than by telling a little 
ſtory, which will illuſtrate the private virtue as 
well as the public authority of theſe extraordinary 


people ; for though the tale is now in abler hands 


(intending, as I am told, to form a tragedy upon 
its baſis), the ſummary may ſerve to adorn my 
little work ; as a landſcape painter refuſes not to 


throw the ſtory of Phaeton's petition for Apollo's 


car into his picture, for the purpoſe of illuminat- 


ing the back ground, though Ovid has written the 


ſtory and Titian has painted it. 

Some years ago then, perhaps a hundred, one 
of the many ſpies who ply this town by night, ran 
to the ſtate inquiſitor, with information that ſuch 


a nobleman (naming him) had connections with 
the French ambaſiador, and went privately to his 


houſe every night at a certain hour. The meſer- 
grando, as they call him, could not believe, nor 


would proceed, without better and ſtronger proof, 


againſt a man for whom he had an intimate per- 
ſonal friendſhip, and on whoſe virtue he counted 


with very particular reliance. Another ſpy was 


therefore ſet, and brought back the ſame intelli- 
gence, adding the deſcription of his diſguiſe : on 
which the worthy magiſtrate put on his maſk and 
bauta, and went out himſelf ; when his eyes con- 
iirming the report of his informants, and the re- 
llection on his duty ſtifling all remorſe, he ſent 
publicly for Foſcarini in the morning, whom the 
Populace attended all weeping to his door. 


Nothing but reſolute denial of the crime alleged 


could however be forced from the firm-minded 


citizen, who, ſenſible of the diſcovery, prepared 


for that puniſhment he knew to be inevitable, and 
12 ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to the fate his friend was obliged to in. 
flict: no leſs than a dungeon for life, that dun- 
geon ſo horrible that I have heard Mr. Howard 
was not permitted to ſee it. | : 
The people lamented, but their lamentations 
were vain. The magiſtrate who condemned him 
never recovered the ſhock : but Foſcarini was 
heard of no more, till an old lady died forty years 
after in Paris, whoſe laſt confeſſion declared ſhe 
was viſited with amorous intentions by a noble. 
man of Venice whoſe name ſhe never knew, 
while ſhe reſided there as a companion to the am- 
baſſadreſs. So was Foſcarini loſt! fo died hea 
martyr to love, and tenderneſs for female reputa- 
tion ! Is it not therefore a ſtory fit to be celebrat- 
ed by that lady's pen, who has choſen it as the 
| baſis of her future tragedy !/—But I will anticipate 
„„ 8 | 
Well! this is the firſt place I have ſeen which 
has been capable in any degree of obliterating the 
idea of Genoa la ſuperba, which has till now pur- 
ſued me, nor could the gloomy dignity of the ca- 
thedral at-Milan, or the ſtriking view of the 
arena at Verona, nor the Sala de Giuſtizia at let. 
tered Padua, baniſh her beautiful image from my 
mind : nor can I now acknowledge without ſhame, 
that I have ceaſed to regret the mountains, the 
cheſnut groves, and flanting orange trees, which 
climbed my chamber window there, and at this 
time too! when | 


Young-ey'd Spring profuſely throws 
From her green lap the pink and roſe. 


But whoever ſees St. Marks Place lighted up of 


an evening, adorned with every excellence of hu- 
man 
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man art, and pregnant with pleaſure, expreſſed by 
intelligent countenances ſparkling with every grace 
of nature; the ſea waſhing its walls, the moon- 
beams dancing on its ſubjugated waves, ſport and 
laughter reſounding from the coffee-houſes, girls 
with guitars ſkipping about the ſquare, maſks 


and merry-makers ſinging as they paſs you, unleſs 


2 barge with a band of muſic is heard at ſome diſ- 
tance upon the water, and calls attention to ſounds 
made ſweeter by the element over which they are 
brought—whoever is led ſuddenly I ſay to this 
ſcene of ſeemingly perennial gaiety, will be apt 
to cry out of Venice; as Eve fays to Adam in 
Milton, 


With thee converſing I forget all time, 
All ſeaſons, and their change—all pleaſe alike. 


For it is ſure there are in this town many aſtoniſh. 
ing privations of all that are. uſed to make other 
places delightful : and as poor Omai the ſavage 
laid, when about to return to Otaheite—No horſe 
there! no aſs ! no cow, no golden pippins, no diſh 
of tea '—Ah, miſſey { I go without every thing—[ 
always ſo content there though, | 

It is really juſt ſo one lives at this lovely Venice: 
one has heard of a horſe being exhibited for a ſhow 
there, and yeſterday I watched the poor people 
paying a penny a piece for the fight of a fed one, 
and am more than perſuaded of the truth of what 
t am told here, That numberleſs inhabitants live 
and die in this great capital, nor ever find out or 
think of enquiring how the milk brought from 
Terra Firma is originally produced. When ſuch 
lancies croſs me I with to exclaim, Ah, happy 
England | whence ignorance is baniſhed by the. 
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diffuſion of literature, and narrowneſs of notions 
is ridiculed even in the loweſt claſs of life. Can. 
dour muſt however confeſs, that while the poſſeſ- 
ſor of a Northern coal- mine riots in that variety 
of adulation which talents deſerve and riches con. 
trive to obtain, thoſe who labour in it are often 
natives of the diſmal region ; where many haye 
been known to be born, and work, and die, 
without having ever ſeen the ſun; or other light 
than ſuch as a candle can beſtow. Let ſuch dark 
recollections give place to more cheerful image. 
We have juſt now been carried to ſee the ſo juſt. 
ly-renowned ' arſenal, and unluckily miſſed the 
ſhip-launch we went thither chiefly to fee. It is 
no great matter though! one comes to Italy to 
look at buildings, ſtatues, pictures, people! The 
ſhips and guns of England have been ſuch as ſup. 
ported her greatneſs, eſtabliſhed her dominion, 
and extended her commerce in ſuch a manner as Y 
to excite the admiration and terror of Europe, Y 
whoſe kingdoms vainly as perfidiouſly combined Y 
with her own colonies againſt that power which 
they maintained, in ſpite of the united efforts of 
half the globe. I ſhall hardly fee finer ſhips and 
guns till I go home again, though the keeping all 
together on one iſland ſo—that iſland walled in 
too completely with only a ſingle door to come 1n 
and out at—is a conſtruction of peculiar hap- 
pineſs and convenience; while dock, armoury, 
rope-walk, all is contained in this ſpace, exacily 
two miles round I think. | 
What pleaſed me beſt, beſides the whole, which 
is beſt worth being pleaſed. with, was the ſmall ae 
arms: there are ſo many Turkiſh inſtruments of A 
deſtruction among them quite new to me, and the 
picture 
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' cure commemorating the cruel death of their 
noble gallant leader Bragadin, ſo inhumanl 
treated by the Saracens in 1571, With infinite 
ratitude to his amiable deſcendant, who ſhewed 
me unmerited civility, dining with us. often, and 

inviting us to his houſe, &c. I leave this repoſito- 
ry of the Republic's ſtores with one obſervation, 
That however ſuſpicious the Venetians are ſaid to 
be, I found it much more eaſy for Engliſhmen to 
look over their docks, than for a foreigner to find 
his way into ours. | | 

Another reflection occurs on examination of 
this ſpot ; it is, that the renown attached to it in 
general converſation, is a proof that the world 
prefers convenience to ſplendour ; for here are no 
ſupetfiuous ornaments, and I am apt to think ma- 
ny go away from 1t praiſing beauties by which 
they have been but little ſtruck, and utilities they 
have but little underſtood, 

From this ſhow you are commonly carried ta 
the glaſs manufactory at Murano; once the re. 
treat of piety and freedom, when the Altinati fled 
the fury of the Huns: a beautiful ſpot it is, and 
delightfully as oddly fituated ; but theſe are gems 
which inlay the boſom of the deep, as Milton fays— 
and this perhaps, . the prettieſt among them, is 
walked over by travellers with that curiofity which 
is naturally excited, in one perſon by the venera- 
tion of religious antiquity ; in another, by the 
attention juſtly claimed by human induſtry and 
art. Here may be ſeen a valuable library of 
books, and here may be, ſeen glafles of all co- 
lours, all ſorts, and all prices, I believe : but 
whoever has looked much upon the London work _ 
in this way, will not be eaſily dazzled by the luſ- 
tre of Venetian cryſtal ; and whoever has ſeen the 
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Paris mirrors, will not be aſtoniſhed at any 
breadth into which glaſs can be ſpread. 
We will return to Venice, the view of which 
from the Zueca, a word contracted from Giudec. 
ca, as J am told, would invite one never more to 
ſtray from it—farther at leaſt than to St. George's 
church, on another little oppoſite iſland, whence 
the proſpe& is ſurely wonderful; and one fits 
longing for a pencil to repeat what has been ſo 
often exquiſitely painted by Canaletti, juſt as fool. 
iſhly as one ſnatches up a pen to tell what has 
been ſo much better told already by Doctor 
Moore. It was to this church I was ſent, howe. 
ver, for the purpoſe of ſeeing a famous picture 
painted by Paul Veroneſe, of the marriage at Ca. 
na in Galilee—where our Saviour's firſt miracle 
was performed ; in which immenfe work the ar- 
tiſt is well known to have commemorated his own 
likeneſs, and that of many of his family, which 
adds value to the piece, when we conſider it as a 
collection of portraits, ' beſides the hiſtory it re. 
preſents. When we arrived, the picture was kept 
in a refectory belonging to friars (of what order! 
have forgotten), and no woman could be admit. 
ted. My diſappointment was ſo great that I was 
deprived even of the powers of ſolicitation by the 
extreme ill humour it occaſioned; and my few 
intreaties for admiſſion were completely diſregard- 
ed by the good old monk, who remained outſide 
with me, while the gentlemen viſited the convent 
without moleſtation. ' At my return to Venice [ 
met little comfort, as every body told me it was 
my own fault, for I might put on men's clothe: 
and ſee it whenever I pleaſed, as nobody then 
would ſtop, though perhaps all of them would 
know me. Es | Ke 1 
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If ſuch ſlight gratifications however as ſeeing a 
favourite picture, can be purchaſed no cheaper 
than by violating truth in one's own perſon, and 
encouraging the violation of it in others, it were 
better ſurely die without having ever procured to 
one's ſelf ſuch frivolous enjoyments; and J hope 
always to reject the temptation of deceiving miſ- 
taken piety, ox inſulting harmleſs error. : 

But it is almoſt time to talk of the Rialto, ſaid 
to be the fineſt ſingle arch in Europe, and-I-ſup- 
poſe it is ſo; very beautiful too when looked on 
from the water, but fo dirtily kept, and deformed 
with mean ſhops, that paſſing over it, diſguſt gets 
the better of every other ſenſation. The truth 
is, our dear Venetians are nothing leſs than clean- 
ly; St. Mark's Place is all covered over in a 
morning with chicken-coops, whick ſtink one to 
death ; as nobody I believe thinks of changing 
their baſkets : and all about the Ducal palace is 
made ſo very offenſive by the reſort of human 
creatures for every purpoſe moſt unworthy of ſo 
charming a place, that all enjoyment of its beau- 
ties is rendered difficult to a perſon of any delica- 
cy; and poiſoned ſo provokingly, that I do never 
ceaſe to wonder that fo little police and proper re- 
gulation are eſtabliſhed in a city ſo particularly 
lovely, to render her ſweet and wholeſome. It 
was at the Rialto that the firſt ſtone of this fair 
town was laid, upon the twenty-fifth of March, 
as J am told here, with ideal reference to the ver- 
nal equinox, the moment when philoſophers have 
ſuppoſed that the ſun firſt ſhone upon our earth, 
and when Chriſtians believe that the redemption 
of it was firſt announced to her within whoſe 
womb it was conceived, 


The 
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The name of Venice has been variouſly account. 
ed for; but I believe our ordinary people in Eng. 
land are neareſt to the right, who call it Venus in 
their common diſcourſe ; as that goddeſs was, like 
her belt beloved ſeat of reſidence, born of the 
ſea's light froth, according to old fables, and par- 
took of her native element, the gay and gentle, 
not rough and boiſterous qualities, It is ſaid too, 
and I fear with too much truth, that there are in 
this town ſome permitted profeſſors of the inveig. 
ling arts, who ſtill continue to cry Veni etiam, as 
their anceſtors did when lying from the Goths 
they ſought theſe ſands for refuge, and gave their 
lion wings. Till once well fixed, they kindly 
called their continentai neighbours round to ſhare 
their liberty, and to accept that happineſs they 
were willing to beſtow and to diffuſe; and from 
this call—this Veni etiam it is, that the learned 
men among them derive the word Venetia. 

I have aſked ſeveral friends about the truth of 
what one has been always hearing of in England, 
that the Venetian gondoliers ſing. Taſſo and Ari- 
oſto's verſes in the ſtreets at night; ſometimes 
quarrelling with each other concerning the merit 
of their favourite poets; but what 1 have been 
told ſince I came here, of their attachment to their 
reſpective maſters, and ſecrecy when truſted by 
them in love affairs, ſeems far more probable; as 
they are proud to exceſs when they ſerve a noble- 
man of high birth, and will tell you with an air of 
importance, that the houſe of Memmo, Monle- 
nigo, or Gratterola, has been ſerved by their an- 
ceſtors for theſe eighty or perhaps a hundred 
years ; tranſmitting tamily pride thus from gene- 
ration to generation; even when that pride is but 
reflected only like the mock rainbow of a TREE 
” 
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ſey.— But hark! while I am writing this pecviſh 
reflection in my room, I hear ſome voices under 
my window anſwering each other upon the.Grand 
Canal. It is, it ic the gondolieri ſure enough; 
they are at this moment ſinging to an odd ſort of 
tune, but in no unmuſical manner, the flight of 
Lrminia from Taſſo's Jeruſalem. Oh, how pret- 
tr! how pleafing ! This wonderful city realizes 
the moſt romantic ideas ever formed of it, and 
defies imagination to eſcape her various powers of 
enſlaving it. | i 
Apropos to ſinging ;—we were this evenin 
carried to a well-known conſervatory called the 
Mendicanti ; who performed an oratorio in the 
church with great, and I dare ſay deſerved ap- 
plauſe. It was difficult for me to perſuade myſelf 
that all the performers were women, till, watch- 
ing carefully, our eyes convinced us, as they were 
but lightly grated. The ſight of girls, however, 
handling the double baſs, and blowing into the 
balſoon, did not much pleaſe ne,; and the deep- 
toned voice of her who ſung the part of Saul, 
ſeemed an odd unnatural thing enough. What 1 
found moſt curious and pretty, was to hear Latin 
verſes, of the old Leonine race broken into eight 
and tix, and ſung in rhyme by theſe women, as if 
they were airs of Metaſtaſio ; all in their dulcifi- 
ed pronunciation too, for the patois runs equally 
rough every language when ſpoken by a Vene- 
tan. 1 | 
Well! theſe pretty ſyrens were delighted to 
leize upon us, and preſſed our viſit to their parlour 
with a ſweetneſs that I know not who would have 
rehited. We had no ſuch intent; and amply did 
their performance repay my curioſity, for viſiting 
Venetian beauties, fo juſtly celebrated for their 
ſeducing 
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ſeducing manners and ſoft addreſs. They accom. 
panied their voices with the forte-piano, and ſuns 
a thouſand buffo ſongs, with all that gay voluptu. 
ouſneſs for which their country is renowned. 
The ſchool, however, ts running to ruin apace : 
and perhaps the conduct of the married women 


» 


here may contribute to make ſuch confſervatoriy 
uſeleſs and neglected. ; 

When the Ducheſs of Monteſpan aſked the fa. 
mous Louifon D*Arquien, by way of inſult, az 
ſhe prefled too near her, Comment alloit le ne. 
tier“? e Depuis que les dames gen melent,” (re. 
plied the courteſan with no improper ſpirit,) * 
ne vaut plus rien l. It may be theſe ſyrens have 
ſuffered in the ſame cauſe; I thought the ardency 
of their manners an additional proof of their 
hunger for freſh prey. 3 

Will Naples, the original feat of Ulyſſes's ſe. 
ducers, ſhew us any thing ſtronger than this? 1 
hardly expect or with it. The ſtate of muſic in 
Italy, if one may believe thoſe who ought to 
know it beſt, is not what it was. The manner if 
finging is much changed, I am told; and ſome af. 
fectations have been ſuffered to encroach upon 
their natural graces. Among the perſons who 
exhibited their talents at the Counteſs of Roſen- 
berg's laſt week, our country-woman's perform- 
ance was moſt applauded ; but when I name Lady 
Clarges, no one will wonder. a 

It is ſaid that painting is now but little cultivat- 
ed among them; Rome will however be the place 
for ſuch enquiries. Angelica Kauffman being let- 


* How goes the profeſſion ? 
1 Why ſince the 9ua/izy has taken to it, ma'am, it brings # 
in very little indeed. | 
| tled 
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ned there, ſeems a proof of their taſte for living = 
merit; and if one thing more than another evinces 
Italian candour and true good-nature, it is perhaps 
| their generous willingneſs to be ever happy in ac- 
knowledging foreign excellence, and their delight 
in bringing forward the eminent qualities of every I 
othern ation; never infolently vaunting or bragging 1 
of their own. Unlike to this is the national ſpirit [| 
and confined ideas of perfection inherent in a 
Gallic mind, whoſe ſole politeneſs is an applique 
ſtuck upon the coat, but never embroidered into 
it 


The obſervation made here laſt night by a Pa- .-- 
| riſian lady, gave me a proof of this I little want- lf. 
ed. We met at the Caſino of the Senator Ange- | 
lo Quirini, where a ſort of literary coterie aſſem- 
dle every evening, and form a ſociety ſo inſtruc- 
tive and amuſing, ſo ſure to be filled with the firſt | 
company in Venice, and ſo hoſpitably open to all 1 
travellers of character, that noting can now be to 9 
me a higher intellectual gratification than my ad- 
mittance among them; as in future no place will 
ever be recollected with more pleaſure, no hours 
with more gratitude, than thoſe paſſed moſt de- 
lghtfully by me in that moſt agreeable apartment. 

[ expreſſed to the French lady my admiration 
of St. Mark's Place. © C' que vous raves ja- 
mais vue la foire St. Ovide,” ſaid ſhe; © je vous 
are que cela ſurpaſſe beaucoup ces triſtes palais 
| qu'on vantetant *,” And this could only have 
deen arrogance, for ſhe was a very ſenſible and a 


* You admire it, ſays ſhe, only becauſe you never ſaw the 
ar at St. Ovid's in Paris; I aſſure you there is no compari- 
| fon between thoſe gay illuminations and theſe diſmal palaces 
| the Venctians are ſo fond of. b 


very 
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very accomphſhed woman; and when talked to 
about the literary merits of her own countrymen 
fpoke with great acuteneſs and judgment. : 

General knowledge, however, it muſt be con. 
feſſed (meaning that general ſtock that every one 
recurs to for the common intercourſe of conyer. 
fation), will be found more frequently in France, 
than even in England ; where, though all culti- 
vate the arts of table eloquence and aſſembh. 
room rhetoric, few, from mere ſhyneſs, venture 
to gather in the profits of their plentiful harveſt; 
but rather cloud their countenances with mock 
importance, while their hearts feel no hope beat 
higher in them, than the humble one of eſcaping 
without being ridiculed ; or than in Italy, where 
nobody dreams of cultivating converſation at all 
—as an art; or ſtudies for any other than the 
natural reaſon, of informing or diverting them- 
ſelves, without the moſt diſtant idea of gaining 
admiration, or ſhining in company, by the quan- 
tity of ſcience they have accumulated in ſolitude. 
Here no man lies awake in the night for vexation 
that he miſſed recollecting the laſt line of a Latin 
epigram till the moment of application was 
loſt; nor any lady changes colour with trepidæ 
tion at the ſeverity viſible in her huſband's coun- 
tenance when the chickens are over- roaſted, or 
the ice-creams melt with the room's excellive 
heat. N 

Among the noble Senators of Venice, mean- 
time many good ſcholars, many Belles Lettres 
converſers, and what is more valuable, many think- 
ing men, may be found, and found hourly, who 
employ their powers wholly in care for the tate: 


and make their pleaſure, like true patriots, * 
Yer 
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her felicity. The ladies indeed appear to ſtudy 
but one ſcience; 


And where the leflon taught 
Is but to pleaſe, can pleaſure ſeem a fault ? 


Like all ſenſualiſts, however, they fail of the 
end propoſed, from hurry to obtain it; and 
conſume thoſe charms which alone can pro- 
cure them continuance or change of admirers; 
they injure their health too irreparably, and that in 
their earlieſt youth; for few remain unmarried 
till fifteen, and at thirty have a wan and faded 


look. On ne goute pas ſes plaiſirs icy, on les avale *, 
faid Madame la Preſidente yeſterday, very judici- 


ouſly; yet it is only ſpeaking popularly that one 


can be ſuppoſed to mean, what however no one 


much refuſes to aſſert, that the Venetian ladies are 
amorouſly inclined : the truth is, no check being 
put upon inclination, each acts according to imme- 
diate impulſe 3 and there are more devotees, per- 
haps, and more doating mothers at Venice than 
any where elſe, for the ſame reaſon as there are 
more females who practiſe gallantry, only becauſe 
there are more women there who do their own way, 
and follow unreſtrained where paſſion, appetite, 
or imagination lead them. = 

Io try Venetian dames by Engliſh rules, would 
be worſe than all the tyranny complained of when 
ſome Eaſt Indian was condemned upon the Coven- 
try act for flitting his wife's noſe; a common 


practice in his country, and perfectly agreeable to 


cuſtom and the uſage du pays. Hereis no ſtruggle 


They do not taſte their pleaſures here, they ſwallow 
them whole, | 


for 
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in tlie corner if a Japſus linguæ has produced a miſ: 
take, which malice never fails to record. A lady 
in Italy is ſure of applauſe, ſo ſhe takes little pains 


Nor ever was there prince, or ſhepherd, Paris I 


To? the diminutive progeny of Vulcan, the Cabirs, 


rodotus; and they were worſhipped with more con- 


or no rouge, and increaſing the native paleneſs of 
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for female education as with us, no reſources in 
ſtudy, no duties of family management; no dill 
of fare to be looked over in the morning, no ac. 
count-book to be ſettled at noon ; no neceſſity of 
reading, to ſtipply without diſgrace the evening's 
chat ; no laughing at the card table, or tittering 


to obtain it. A Venetian lady has in particular fo 
ſweet a manner naturally, that ſhe really charms 
without any ſettled intent to do ſo, merely from 
that irreſiſtible good-humour and mellifluous tone 
of voice which ſeize the ſoul, and detain it in del. 
pite of Juno-like majeſty, or Minerva-like wit. 


think was both, who would not have beſtowed his 
apple here. 1 

Mean while my countryman Howel laments 
that the women at Venice are ſo little. But why 
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myſteriouſly adored of old, were of a ſize below 
that of the leaſt living woman, if we believe He. 
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ſtant as well as more fervent devotion, than the 
ſymmetrical goddeſs of Beauty herſelf. 
A cuſtom which prevails here, of wearing little 
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their ſkins, by ſcarce lightly wiping the very white 
powder from their faces, is a method no French- 
woman of quality would like to adopt; yet ſure- 
ly the Venetians are ot behindhand in the art of 
gaining admirers ; and they do not, like their 
painters, depend upon colouring to enſure it. 
Nothing can be a greater proof of the little 


conſequence which drels gives to a woman, * 
the 
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the reflection one muſt make on a Venetian lady's 
mode of appearance in her zendalet, without 
which nobody ſtirs out of their houſe in a morn- 
ing. It conſiſts of a full black filk petticoat, 
oped juſt to train a very little on the ground, and 
founced with gauze of the ſame colour. A 
ſkeleton wire upon the head, ſuch as we uſe to 
make up hats, throwing looſely over it a large 
piece of black mode or perſian, ſo as to ſhade the 
face like a curtain, the front being trimmed with 
a very deep black lace, or ſouflet gauze infinitely 
becoming. The thin ſitk that remains to be diſ- 
poſed of, they roll back ſo as to diſcover the bo- 
ſom; faſten it with a puff before at the top of 
their ſtomacher, and once more rolling it back 
from the ſhape, tie it gracefully behind, and let it. 
hang in two Iong ends. 
The evening ornament is a ſilk hat, ſhaped like 
a man's, and of the fame colour, with a white or 
worked lining at moſt, and ſometimes one feather ; 
a great black filk cloak, lined with white, and 
perhaps a narrow border down before, with a vaſt 
heavy round handkerchief of black lace, which 
lies over neck and ſhoulders, and conceals ſhape 
and all completely. Here is ſurely little appear- 
ance of art, no craping or frizzing the hair, which 
is Hat at the top, and all of one length, hanging 
in long curls about the back or ſides as it happens. 
No brown powder, and no rouge at all. Thus 
without variety does a Venetian lady contrive to 
delight the eye, and without muck inſtruction too 
to charm the ear. A ſource of thought fairly cut 
off beſide, in giving her no room to ſhew taſte in 
refs, or invent new fancies and diſpoſition of or- 
naments for to-morrow. The government takes 
al that trouble off her hands, knows every pin 
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| ſhe wears, and where to find her at any moment 
of the day or night. 
Mean time nothing conveys to a Britiſh obſeryer 
| a ſtronger notion of looſe living and licentious 
diſſoluteneſs, than the ſight of one's ſervants, gon- 
Ha doliers, and other attendants, on the ſcenes and cir. 
| cles of pleaſure, where you find them, though 
i never drunk, dead with fleep upon the ſtairs, or 
[| in their boats, or in the open ſtreet, for that mz: 
ter, like over-iwilled voters at an election in Eng. 
land. One may trample on them if one will, 
they hardly can be awakened ; and their compa. 
nions, who have more life left, ſet the others lite. 
rally on their feet, to make them capable of obey. 
ing their maſter or lady's call. With all this ap. 
pearance of levity, however, there is an unremit- 
ted attention to the affairs of ſtate ; nor is any ſe. 
nator ſeen to come late or negligently to council 
next day, however he may have amuſed himſelf 
all night. 
The ſight of the Bucentoro prepared for Gala, 
and the glories of Venice upon Aſcenſion- da, 
muſt now put an end to other obſervations. We 
had the honour and comfort of ſeeing all from a 
galley belonging to a noble Venetian Bragadin, 
whoſe civilities to us were ſingularly kind as well 
as extremely polite. His attentions did not ceaſe 
with the morning ſhow, which we ſhared in com- 
mon with numbers of faſhionable people that fil 
ed his ſhip, and partook of his profuſe elegant re- 
freſhments ; but he followed us after dinner to the 
houſe of our Engliſh friends, and took fix of us 
together in a gay bark, adorned with his arms, 
and rowed by eight gondoliers in ſuperb livers, 
made up for the occafion to match the boat, which 


was like them white, blue and filver, a flag 1 K 
| am 
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ſame colours flying from the ſtern, till we arrived 


at the Corſo; ſo they call the place of contention 


where the rowers exert their ſkill and ingenuity; 


and numberleſs oars daſhing the waves at once, 


make the only agitation of which the ſea ſeems ca- 
pable; while ladies now no longer dreſſed in 
black, but ornamented with all their Apen flow- 
ers, &c. diſplay their beauties, unveiled upon the 
water; and covering the lagoons with gaiety and 


ſplendour, bring to one's mind the games in Vir- 


gil, and the galley of Cleopatra, by turns. 
Never was locality ſo ſubſervient to the purpo- 


ſes of pleaſure as in this city ; where pleaſure has 


ſet up her airy ſtandard, and which on this occa- 
ſion looked like what one reads in poetry of Am- 
phitrite's court; and I ventured to tell a noble- 


man who was kindly attentive in ſhewing us eve- 


ry poſſible politeneſs, that had Venus riſen from 
the Adriatic ſea, ſhe would ſcarcely have been 
tempted to quit it for Olympus. I was upon the 
whole more ſtruck with the evening's gaiety, than 
with the magnificence in which the morning be- 
gan to ſhine. The truth is, we had been long 


prepared for ſeeing the Bucentoro ; had heard 


and read every thing I fancy that could have been 
thought or ſaid upon the ſubject, from the ſullen 
Engliſnmen who rank it with a company's barge 
floating up the Thames upon my Lord Mayor's 
day, to the old writers who compare it with The- 
ſeus's ſhip ; in imitation of which, it is ſaid, this 
calls itſelf the very identical veſſel wherein Pope 
Alexander performed the original ceremony in 
the year 1171; and though, perhaps, not a whole 
plank of that old galley can be now remainin 

in this, ſo often careened, repaired, and corned 


Ea ing 


ſince that time, I ſee nothing ridiculous in declar- 
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ing that it is the ſame ſhip; any more than in ſay- 
ing the oak I planted an acorn thirty Years ago, is 
the ſame tree I ſaw ſpring up then a little twig 
which not even a moderate ſceptic will deny 
though he takes ſo much pains to perſuade plain 
folks out of their own exiſtence, by laughing us 
out of the dull notion that he who dies a wither. 
ed old fellow at fourſcore, fhould ever be conf. 
dered as the ſame perſon whom his mother 
brought forth a pretty little plump baby eighty 
ears betore—when, ſays he cunningly, you are 
forced yourſelf to confeſs, that his mother who 
died four months afterwards, would*not know 
him again now; though while ſhe lived, he was 
never out of her arms. 1 


Voain wiſdem all | and falſe Philoſophy, 
Which finds no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt. 


And better is it to travel, as Dr. Johnſon ſays 
Browne did, from one place where he ſaw little, 
to another where he ſaw no more—than write 
books to confound common ſenſe, and make men 
raiſe up doubts of a Being to whom they mult one 

day give an account. | 
We will return to the Bucentoro, which, as its 
name imports, holds two hundred people, and is 
heavy beſides with ſtatues, columns, &c. The 
top coveted with crimſon velvet, and the ſides en- 
livened by twenty-one oars on each hand. Muli- 
cal performers attend in another barge, while fo. 
reigners in gilded pajots increaſe the general 
ſhow. Mean time the veſſel that contains the 
Doge, &c. carries him ſlowly out to fea, where in 
preſence of his ſenators he drops a plain gold ring 
5 155 N into 
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into the water, with theſe words, Deſponſamns te 


ware, in fignum vert perpetuique dominit *. 
Our weather was favourable, and the peopte all 
ſeemed happy: when the ceremony is put off 


from day to day, it naturally damps their fpirits, 


and produces ſuperſtitious preſages of an unlucky 
„ear: nor is that ſtrange, for the ſeaſon of ſtorms 
ought ſurely to be paſt in a climate fo celebrated 
for mildneſs and equanimity. The praiſes of Ita- 
lian weather, though weariſomely frequent among 
us, ſeem however much confined to this iſland for 
ought] ſee ; who am often tired with hearing their 
complaints of their own fky, now that they are 
under it: always too cold or too hot, or a fciroc 
wind, or a rainy day, or a hard froſt, che gela fin 


ai penſieri f; or fomething to murmur about, 
while their only great nuiſances paſs unnoticed, 
the heaps of dirt, and crowds of beggars, who 


infeſt the ſtreets, and poiſon the pleaſures of 
ſociety. While ladies are eating ice at a coffee- 
houſe door, while decent people are hearing maſs 
at the altar, while ſtrangers are ſurveying the beau- 
ties of the place—no peace, no enjoyment can one 
obtain for the beggars ; numerous beyond credi- 
bility, ſaucy and airy, and odd in their manners; 
and exhibiting ſuch various lamenefles and hor- 
nble detormities in their figure, that I can ſome- 
times hardly believe my eyes—-but am willing to 


be told, what is not very improbable, that man 


of them come from a great diſtance to paſs the ſea- 
ſon of aſcenſion here at Venice. I never indeed 
law any thing ſo gently endured, which it appear- 


ed lo little difficult to remedy ; but though I hope 
” We e 


We eſpouſe thee, O ſea! in fign of true and perpetual 
dominion, | | 


Which ſreezes even one's fancy. 
it 
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it would be hard to find a place where more alms 
are aſked, or leſs are given, than in Venice; yet! 
never ſaw refuſals ſo pleaſingly ſoftened, as by the 
manners of the high Italians towards the low, 
Ladies in particular are ſo ſoft-mouthed, ſo ten. 
der in replying to thoſe who have their lot caſt far 
below them, that one feels one's own harſher diſ. 
poſition corrected by their ſweetneſs ; and when 
they called my maid //er, in good time—preſling 
her hand with affectionate kindnels, it melted me; 
though I feared from time to time there muſt he 
hypocriſy at bottom of ſuch ſugared words, till I 
caught a lady of condition yeſterday turning to 
the window, and praying fervently be the girl's 
converſion to chriſtianity, all from a tender and 


| pious emotion of her gentle heart; as notwith. 


ſtanding their. careſſes, no man is more firmly per. 
ſuaded of a mathematical truth than they are 


of mine, and my maid's living in a ſtate of cer- 


tain and eternal reprobation—ma fanno veramente 
vergogna a noi altri *, ſay they, quite in the ſpirit 
of the old Romans, who thought all nations bar- 


barous except their own. 


* 


A woman of quality near whom I fate at the 
fine ball Bragadin made two nights ago in honour 
of this gay ſeaſon, enquired how I had paſſed 
'the morning. I named ſeveral churches I had 


looked into, particularly that which they eſteem 


beyond the reſt as a favourite work of Palladio, 
and called the Redentore. You do very right,” 


ſays ſhe, © to look at our churches, as you have 


none in England, I know—but then you have fo 
many other fine things—fuch charming /eel but 
tons for example:“ preſſing my hand to ſhew that 


But they really ſhame ven us. 


ſhe 
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ſhe meant no offence ; for, added ſhe, chi penſa 
Puna maniera, chi penſa dun altra *. 

Here are many theatres, the worſt infinitely ſu- 

rior to ours; the beſt, as far below thoſe of 
Milan and Turin : but then, here are other diver- 
ſions, and every one's dependance for pleaſure is 
not placed upon the opera. They have now 
thrown up a fort of temporary wall of painted 
canvaſs, in an oval form, within St. Mark's Place, 
profuſely illuminated round the new-formed walk, 
which is covered in at top, and adorned with ſhops 


round the right hand ſide, with pillars to ſupport 


the canopy 3 the lamps, &c. on the left hand. 
This open Ranelagh, fo ſuited to the climate, is 
exceedingly pleaſing : here is room to fit, to chat, 
to ſaunter up and down, from two o'clock in the 
morning, when the opera ends, till a hot ſun ſends 
us all home to reſt—for late hours muſt be com- 
plied with at Venice, or you can have no diverſion 
at all, as the earlieſt Caſino belonging to your 


ſobereſt friends has not a candle lighted in it till 


paſt midnight. 3 

But J am called from my book to ſee the pub- 
lic library; not a large one I find, but ornament- 
ed with pieces of ſculpture, whoſe eminence has 


not, | am ſure, waited for my deſcription: the Ju- 


piter and Leda particularly, ſaid to be the work 


of Phidias, whoſe Ganymede in the ſame collecti- 
on they tell us is equally excellent. Having heard 


that Guarini's manuſcript of the Paſtor Fido, 
written in his own hand, was ſafely kept at this 
place, I aſked for it, and was entertained to ſee his 
numberleſs corrections and variations from the 


1 Ore perſon is of one mind you know, another of ano- 
her. . | 
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original thought, like thoſe of Pope's Homer pre. 
ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum ; ſome of which! 
copied over for Dr. Johnſon to print, at the time 
he publiſhed his Lives of the Engliſh Poets. My 
curioſity led me to look in the Paſtor Fido for the 
famous paſſage of Lege humana, inhumana, &c. 
and it was obſervable enough that he had written 
it three different ways before he had pitched on 
that peculiar expreſſion which cauſed his book to 
be prohibited. Seeing the manuſcript I took no- 
tice, however, of the beautiful penmanſhip with 
which it was written : our Engliſh hand-writin 
cotemporary to his was coarſe, if I recollect, and 
very angular ;—but [talian hand was the firſt to 
become elegant, and ſtill retains ſome privileges 
amongſt us. Once more, every thing mall, and 
ur thing great, revived after the dark ages—in 

—_ | 

Caddies at the Mint was an hour's time ſpent 

with leſs amuſement. - The depuration of gold 
may be performed many ways, and the proots of 
its purity given by various methods : I was grati- 
fied well enough upon the whole however, in 
watching the neatneſs of their proceſs, in weigh- 
ing the gold, &c. and keeping it more free from 
alloy than any other coin of any other ſtate :—a 
zecchine will bend between your fingers from the 
malleability of the metal—we may try in vain at a 
1 or louis d'or. The operation of ſeparating 
filver ore from gold by the powers of aqua fortis, 

precipitating the firſt- named metal by ſuſpenſion 
of a copper plate in the liquid, and called quar- 
tation; was I believe wholly unknown to the an- 
cients, who got much earlier at the art of weigh. 
ing gold in water, teſtified by the old ſtory of 
King Hierg's crown. y a 

Talking 
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Talking of kings and crowns, and gold, re- 
minds me of my regret for not ſeeing the trea- 
ſure kept in St. Mark's church here, with the 
motto engraven on the cheſt which contains it: 


Quando queſto ſcrinio gaprira, 
Tutto il mondo tremera *. 


Of this it was ſaid in our Charles the Firſt's 
time, that there was enough in it to pay ſix kings 
ranſoms: when Pacheco, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
hearing ſo much of it, aſked in deriſion, If the 
cheſt had any bottom? and being anſwered in the 
affirmative, made reply, That there was the differ- 
ence between his maſter's treaſures and thoſe of 
the Venetian Republic, for the mines of Mexico 
and Potoſi had no bottom. Strange! if all 
theſe precious ſtones, metals, &c. have been all 
ſpent ſince then, and nothing left except a few re- 
licks of no intrinſic value. . 

It is well enough known, that in the year 1450, 
one of the natives of the iſland of Candia, who 
have never been men of much character, made a 
fort of mine, or airſhaft, or rather perhaps a bur- 
row, like thoſe conſtructed by rabbits, down which 
he went and got quite under the church, ſtealing 
out gems, money, &c, to a vaſt amount; but be- 
ing diſcovered by the treachery of his companion, 
was caught and hanged between the two. columns 
that face the ſea on the Piazzetta. 

It ſtrikes a perſon who has lived ſome months 
in other parts of Italy, to ſee ſo very few clergy- 
men at Venice, and none hardly who have much 


When this ſcrutoire ſhall apen'd be, 
The world ſhall all with wonder flee. 
the 
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the look or air of a man of faſhion. Milan, 
though ſuch heavy complaints are daily made there 
of encroachments on church power and depreda. 
tions on church opulence, ſtill ſwarms with eccle. 
fiaſtics; and in an aſſembly of thirty people, there 
are never fewer than ten or twelve at the ve 
leaſt. But here it ſhould ſeem as if the political 
cry of fuori i preti *, which is ſaid loudly in the 
council-chamber before any vote is ſuffered to paſs 
into a law, were carried in the converſation rooms 
too, for a prieſt is here leſs frequent than a clergy. 
man at London; and thoſe one ſees about, are 
almoſt all ordinary men, decent and humble in 
their appearance, of a baſhful diſtant carriage, 
like the parſon of the pariſh in North Wales, or 
le cure du village in the South of France; and 
ſeems no way related to an Abate of Milan or Tu- 
rin, ſtill leſs to Monſieur l' Abbe at Paris. 
Though this Republic has long maintained a 
fort of independency from the court of Rome, 
having ſhewn themſelves weary of the Jeſuits two 
hundred years before any other potentate diſmifl- 
ed them; while many of the Venetian populace 
followed them about, crying Andate, andate, 
niente pigliate, emai ritornate * ; and although 
there is a patriarch here who takes care of church 
matters, and is attentive to keep his clergy from 
ever meddling with or even mentioning affairs of 
ſtate, as in ſuch a caſe the Republic would not 
ſcruple puniſhing them as laymen ; yet has Venice 
kept, as they call it, St. Peter's boat from ſinking 
more than once, when ſhe ſaw the Pope's territo- 
ries endangered, or his ſovereignty inſulted : nor 


* Out with the clergy. 
+ Begone, begone ; noching take, nor turn anon. 
18 
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is there any city more eminent for the decency 
with which divine ſervice 18 adminiſtered, or for 
the devout and decorous behaviour of individuals 
at the time any ſacred office is performing. She 
has ever behaved like a true Chriſtian potentate, 
keeping her faith firm, and her honour ſcrupu- 
louſly clear, in all treaties and conventions with 
other ſtates—fewer inſtances being given of Ve- 
netian falſhood or treachery towards neighbouring 
nations, than of any other European power, ex- 
cepting only Britain, her truly-beloved ally ; with 
whom ſhe never had a difterence, and whoſe cauſe 
was ſo warmly eſpouſed laſt war by the inhabitants 
of this friendly ſtate, that numbers of young no- 
bility were willing to run a-volunteering in her 
defence, but that the laws of Venice forbid her 
nobles ranging from home without leave given 
from the ſtate. It was therefore not an ill ſaying, 
though an old one perhaps, that the government 


of Venice was rich and conſolatory like its treacle, 


being compounded nicely of all the other forms : 
2 grain of monarchy, a ſcruple of democracy, a 
dram of oligarchy, and an ounce of ariſtocracy ; 
as the feriaca ſo much eſteemed, is ſaid to be a 
compoſition of the four principal drugs—but can 
never be got genuine except here, at the original 
Diſpenſary. 5 
Indeed the longevity of this incomparable com- 
monwealth is a certain proof of its temperance, 
exerciſe, and cheerfulneſs, the great preſervatives 
in every body, politic as well natural. Nor ſhould 


the love of peace be left out of her eulogium, 


who has ſo often reconciled contending princes, 
that Thuanus gave her, ſome centuries ago, due 
praiſe for her pacific diſpoſition, ſo neceſſary to 


the 
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the health of a commercial ſtate, and called her 
city civilis prudentie ¶ ficina. | 

Another reaſon, may be found for the long. con- 
tinued proſperity of Venice, in her conſtant ad. 
herence to a precept, the neglect of which muſt 
at length ſhake, or rather looſen the foundations 
of every ſtate; for it is a maxim here, hand. 
ed down from generation to generation, that 
change breeds more miſchief from its novel- 
ty, than advantage from its utility :——quoting 
the axiom in Latin, it runs thus: Ip/a mutatis 
conſuetudinis magis perturbat novitate, quam adju. 
vat utilitate. And when Henry the Fourth of 
France ſolicited the abrogation of one of the Se. 
nate's decrees, her ambaſſador replied, That J 
decreti di Venezia raſſomigli avano poco i Gridi dj 
Parigi *, meaning the declaratory publications of 
the Grand Monarque, —proclaimęd to-day per- 
haps, repealed to-morrow—** for, Sire,” added 
he, © our ſenate deliberates long before it decrees, 
but what is ance decreed there, is ſeldom or ever 
recalled.” 5 | 

The patriotiſm inherent in the breaſts of indi. 
viduals makes another ſtrong cauſe of this ſtate's 
exemption from decay : they fay themſelves, that 
the ſoul of old Rome has tranſmigrated to Venice, 
and that every galley which goes into action con- 
fiders itſelf as charged with the fate of the com- 
monwealth. Dulce et decarum ęſt pro patria mari, 
feems a ſentence grown obſolete in other Italian 
ſtates, but is {til in full force here ; and I doubt 
not but the high-born and high-ſouled ladies of 
this day, would willingly, as did their generous 
- anceſtors in 1600, part with their rings, bracelets, 


® The decrees of Venice little reſemble the edits of Paris. 
every 
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every ornament, to make ropes for thoſe ſhips 
which defend their dearer country. | 

The perpetual ſtate of warfare maintained by 
this nation againſt the Turks, has never leſſened 
nor cooled: yet have their Mahometan neighbours 
and natural enemies no perfidy to charge them 
with in the time of peace or of hoſtility ; nor can 
Venice be charged with the mean vice of ſhelter- 
ing a deſire of depredation, under the hypocritical 
cant of protecting that religion which teaches 
univerſal benevolence and charity to all mankind. 
Their vicinity to Turkey has, however, made 
them contract ſome fimilarity of manners; for 
what, except being imbued with "Turkiſh notions, 
can account for the people's rage here, young and 
old, rich and poor, to pour down fuch quantities 
of coffee? I have already had ſeven cups to-day, 
and feel frighted leſt we ſhould ſome of us be kill- 
ed with ſo ſtrange an abuſe of it. On the oppo- 
ite ſhore, acroſs the Adriatic, opium is taken to 
counteract its effects; but theſe dear Venetians 
have no notion of ſleep being neceſſary to their 
exiſtence I believe, as ſome or other of them ſeem 
conſtantly in motion; and there is really no hour 
of the four and twenty in which the town ſeems 
perfectly {till and quiet; no moment in which it 

9 8 | | * 


can be ſaid, that, 


Night! fable goddeſs ! from her ebon throne, ho 
In rayleſs majeſty here ſtretches forth 
Her leaden ſceptre o'er a flumb'ring world. 


Accordingly Inever did meet with any deſcription of 
Night in the Venetian poets, ſo common with other 
authors; and I am perſuaded if one were to live here 


(#hich could not be Jong I think) he ſhould for- 
get 
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get the uſe of ſleep; for what with the market 
olks bringing up the boats from Terra Firma 
loaded with every produce of nature, neatly ar. 
ranged in theſe flat-bottomed conveyances, the 
coming up of which begins about three o'clock in 
a morning and ends about ſix ;—the Gondoliers 
rowing home their maſters and ladies about that 
hour, and fo on till eight; the common buſineſ 
of the town, which 1t 1s then time to begin; the 
ſtate affairs and pregai, which often like our Houſe 
of Commons fit late, and detain many gentlemen 
from the circles of morning amuſements ;—that 
I find very rene e L's. þ- ng the ſtreet 
orators and mountebanks in Piazza St. Marco; — 
the ſhops and ſtalls where chickens, ducks, &c. 
are fold by auction, comically enough, to the 
| higheſt bidder ;—a flouriſhing fellow, with a 
hammer in his hand, ſhining away in character of 
auctioneer;— the crowds which fill the courts of 
judicature, when any cauſe of conſequence is to 
be tried; —the clamorous voices, keen obſerva- 
tions, poignant ſarcaſms, and acute contentions 
carried on by the advocates, who ſeem more 
awake, or in their own phraſe ſvelti, than all the 
reſt :—all theſe things take up ſo much time, that 
twenty-four hours do not ſuffice for the bufinels 
and diverſions of Venice ; where dinner mult be 
eaten as in other places, though I can ſcarcely find 
a minute to ſpare for it, while ſuch fiſh wait one's 
knife and fork as I moſt certainly did never ſee 
before, and as I ſuppoſe are not to be ſeen in any 
ſea but this, in ſuch perfection. Freſh ſturgeon, 
ton as they call it, and freſh anchovies, large as 
herrings, and dreſſed like ſprats in London, in- 
comparable; turbots, like thoſe of Torbay ex- 
actly, and plentiful as there, with enormous pl- 

9 | FRI, © pers 
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rs, are what one principally eats here. The 
fried liver, without which an Italian can hard! 
go on from day to day, is ſo charmingly dreſſed 
at Milan, that I grew to like it as well as they; 
but at Venice it is ſad ſtuff, and they call it fe- 


abo. N | 

Well ! the ladies, who never hardly dine at all, 
riſe about ſeven in the evening, when the gentle- 
men are juſt got ready to attend them ; and fit 
fipping their chocolate on a chair at the coffee- 
houſe-door with great tranquillity, chatting over 
the common topics of the times : nor do they ap- 
pear half ſo ſhy of each other as the Milaneſe la- 
dies, who ſeldom ſeem to have any pleaſure in the 
ſoft converſe of a female friend. But though cer- 
tainly no women can be more charming than 
theſe Venetian dames, they have forgotten the old 
mythological fable, that the younge/# of the Graces 
was married to Sleep. By which it was intended 
we ſhould conſider that ſtate as neceſſary to the 
reparation not only of beauty but of youth, and 
every power of pleaſing. 

There are men here however who, becauſe the 
are not quite in the gay world, keep themſelves 
awake whole nights at ſtudy ; and much has been 
told me, of a collection of books belonging to a 
private ſcholar, Pinelli, who goes very little out, 
as worthy attentive examination. 

All literary topics are pleaſingly diſcuſſed at 
Quirini's Caſino, where every thing may be learn- 
ed by the converſation of the company, as Doc- 
tor Johnſon ſaid of his literary Club ; but more 
agreeably, becauſe women are always half the 
number of perſons admitted here. 1 

One evening our ſociety was amuſed by the 
entrance of a foreign nobleman, exactly what we 


ſhould 
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fhould in London emphatically call a Charade 
| learned, loud, and overbearing ; though of a car. 
. riage that impreſſed great eſteem. I have not of. 
ten liſtened to ſo well-furniſhed a talker ; nor one 
more capable of giving great information. He 
had ſeen the Pyramids of Egypt, he told us; had 
climbed Mount Horeb, and viſited Damaſcys: 
but poſſeſſed the art of detaining our attention 
more on himſelf, than on the things or places he 
harangued about; for converſation that can 
fcarcely be called, where one man holds the com- 
pany ſuſpended on his account of matters pomp. 
ouſly though inſtructively related. He ſtaid here a 
very little while among us; is a native of France, a 
grandee of Spain, a man of uncommon talents, 
and a traveller. I ſhould be ſorry never to meet 

him more. 9 
The Abate Arteaga, a Spaniſh eccleſiaſtic of 
the ſame agreeable coterie, ſeemed of a very dit- 
ferent and far more pleaſing character ;—full of 
general knowledge, eminent in particular ſcholar- 
ſhip, elegant in his ſentiments, and found in his 
learning. I liked his company exceedingly, and 
reſpected his opinions. 5 
Zingarelli, the great muſical compoſer, was 
another occaſional member of this charming ſoci- 
ety: his wit and repartie are famous, and his 
bons mots are repeated wherever one runs to. | 
cannot tranſlate any of them, but will write one 
down, which will make ſuch of my readers laugh 
as underſtand Italian.—The Emperor was at Mi- 
tan, and aſked Zingarelli his opinion of a favour- 
ite ſinger ? © To penſo matiſtd che non & catevo ſuddiio 
dei principi, replied the maſter, * quantungue 
ſard gran nemico di givve.” © How fo!” en- 
quired the King-——* Moae/ia,” nn 
. ' mnvet} 
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lively Neapolitan, & ella gd naturalmente che Giove 
tuona, ma hugo ſtuona.“ This we ſee at once 
was humour not wit ; and ſallies of humour are 
ſcarcely ever capable of tranſlation. ==» 

An odd thing to which I was this morning 
witneſs, has called my thoughts away to a curious 
train of reflections upon the animal race; and 
how far they may be made companionable and in- 
tellggent. The famous Ferdinand Bertoni, ſo well 
known in London by his long reſidence among 
us, and from the undiſputed merit of his compo- 
ſitions, now inhabits-this his native city, and be- 
ing fond of dumb creatures, as we call them, took 
to petting a pigeon, one of the tew animals which 
can live at Venice, where, as I obſerved, ſcarcely 
any quadrupeds can be admitted, or would exiſt 
with any degree of comfort to themſelves. This 
creature has, however, by keeping his maſter 
company, I truſt, obtained ſo perfect an ear and 
taſte for muſic, that no one who ſees his behavi- 
our, can doubt for a moment of the pleaſure he 
takes in hearing Mr. Bertoni play and ing : for 
as ſoon as he ſits down to the inſtrument, Colum- 
bo begins ſhaking his wings, perches on the pi- 
ano-forte, and expreſſes the moſt indubitable emo- 


tions of delight. If however he or any one elſe 


ſtrike a note falſe, or make any kind of diſcord 
upon the keys, the dove never fails to ſhew evi- 
dent tokens of anger and diſtreſs ; and if teazed 
too long, grows quite enraged ; pecking the of- 
fender's legs and fingers in ſuch a manner, as to 
leave nothing leſs doubtful than the ſincerity of his 
relentment. Signora Cecilia Giuliani, a ſcholar of 
Bertoni's, who has received ſome overtures from, 
the London theatre lately, will, if the ever arrives 
there, bear teſtimony to the-truth of an aſſertion 


very 
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very difficult to believe, and to which I ſhould 
hardly myſelf give credit, were I not witneſs to it 
every morning that I chuſe to call and confirm 
my owh belief. A friend preſent proteſted he 
ſhould feel afraid to touch the harpſichord before 
ſo nice a critic; and though we all laughed at the 
aſſertion, Bertoni declared he never knew the 
bird's judgment fail ; and that he often kept him 

out of the room, for fear of his affronting or tor. 
menting thoſe who came to take muſical inſtruc. 
tions. With regard to other actions of life, I ſaw 
nothing particular in the pigeon, but his tameneſs, 
and ſtrong attachment to his maſter : for though 
never winged, and only clipped a very little, he 
never ſeeks to range away from the houſe or quit 
his maſter's ſervice, any more than the dove of 
Anatreon: _ PEE. | = 


While his better lot beſtows 

Sweet repaſt and ſoft repoſe z _ 
And when feaſt and frolic tire, 
Drops aſleep upon his lyre. 


All the difficulty will be indeed for us other two: | 
legged” creatures to leave the ſweet ſocieties of 
charming Venice; but they begin to grow fa- 
tiguing now, as the weather increaſes in warmth, 
1 do think the Turkiſh ſailor gave an admira- 
ble account of a carnival, when 2 told his Ma- 
hometan friends at his return, That thoſe poor 
Chriſtians were all diſordered in their ſenſes, and 
nearly in a ſtate of actual madneſs, while he re- 
mained among them, till one day, on a ſudden, they 
luckily found out a certain grey powder that cured 
fuch. ſymptoms ; and laying it on their heads one 
Wedneſday morning, the wits of all the — 
„„ — ä tants 
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nts were happily teſtored at 2 Rroke : the peo- 
ple grew-ſober, quiet, and compoſed; and went 
about their buſineſs juſt like other folks. He 
meant the aſhes ſtrewed on the heads of all 
one meets in the ſtreets through many a Catholic 
country ; when all maſquerading, money-making, 
ke, ſubſide for forty days, and give from the force 
df the contraſt, a greater appearance of devotion 
and decorous behaviour in Venice, than almoſt 


any where elſe during Lent. Ny 8 
I do not for my own part think well of all that 
viotence, that ſtrong light and ſhadow in matters 
of religion; which requires rather an even te- 
nour of good works, proceeding from ſound faith, 
than any of theſe ſtaring teſtimonials of repent- 
ance, as if it were & work to be done once à year 
only, But neither do I think any Chriſtian has a 
right to condemn another for his opinions or 
practice; when St. Paul expreſsly ſays, that 
%“ One man eſteemeth one day above another, another 
man eſteemeth every day alike ; let every man be ful. 
ly perſuaded in his own mind. But who art thou, 
that judgeſt another man's ſervant * ??? 

The Venetians, to confeſs the truth, are not 
quite ſo ſtrenuouſly bent on the unattainable felici- 
ty of finding every man in the ſame mind, as 
others of the Italians are; and one great reaſon 
why they are more gay and leſs malignant, have 
tewer ſtrong prejudices than others of their coun- 
trymen, is merely becauſe they are happier.— 
Moſt of the ſecond rank, and I believe a7! of the 
frſt rank among them, have ſome ſhare in govern- 
ng the reſt; it is therefore neceſſary to exclude 
ignorance, and natural to encourage focial plea? 


L 2 ſures. 


EE 


— — — — — 
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to be certain, that where the power is divided 


Intended. 8 


ſures. Each individual feels his own importance; 
and ſcorns to contribute to the degradation of the 
whole, by indulging a groſs depravity of man. 
ners, or at leaſt of principles. Every perſon lift- 
ed one degree from the loweſt; finds it his intereſt 
as well as duty to love his country, and lend his 
little ſupport to the general fabric of a ſtate they 
all know how to reſpect; while the very vulgar 
willingly perform the condition exacted, and 
punctually pay obedience for protection. They 
have an unlimited confidence in their rulers, Who 
live amongſt them; and can deſire only their ut- 
moſt good. How they are governed, comes ſel- 
dom into their heads to enquire; © Che ne penſa 
ju *, ſays a low Venetian, if you aſk him, and 
humorouſly points at a Clariflimo paſſing by 
while you talk. They have indeed all the reaſon 


among ſuch numbers, one will be ſure to coun- 
teract another if miſchief towards the whole be 


Of all ariſtocracies ſurely this is the moſt ra. 
tionally and happily, as well as moſt reſpedta- 
bly founded; for though one's heart revolts 
againſt the names of Baron and Vaſlal, while the 
petty tyrants live ſcattered far from each other, 
as in Poland, Ruſha, and many parts of Gerna- 
ny, like lions in the deſart, or eagles in the rock, 
ſecure in their diſtance from equals or ſuperiors; 

et here at Venice, where every nobleman is 2 
baron, and all together inhabit one city, no ſub- 
jet can ſuffer from the tyranny of the reſt, though 
all may benefit from the general protection: 28 
each is ſeparately in awe of his neighbour, and 


Let 4:7: look to that. | 
| deſires 
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defires to ſecure his client's tenderneſs by indul. 
gence, inſtead of wiſhing to diſguſt him by op- 
preflion : unlike the ſtate ſo powerfully delineated 
by our incomparable poet in his Paulina, 


Where dwelt in haughty wretchedneſs a lord , 
Whoſe rage was juſtice, and whoſe law his word : 
Who ſaw unmov'd the vaſſal periſh near, 

The widow's anguiſh, and the arphan's tear; 
Inſenfible to pity—ſtern he ſtood, _ 

Like ſome rude rock amid the Caſpian flood, 
Where ſhipwreck'd ſailors unaſſiſted lie, 
And as they curſe its barren boſom, die, 


And it is, I truſt, for no deeper reaſon that the 

ſubjects of this republic reſident in the capital, 
are leſs ſavage and more happy than thoſe who 
live upon the Terra Firma; where many outrages 
are ſtill committed, diſgraceful to the ſtate, from 
the mere facility offenders find, either in eſcaping 
to the dominion of other princes, or of finding 


ſhelter at home from the madly-beſtowed protec- 


tion theſe old barons on the Continent ceaſe not 
yet to give, to ruthans who profeſs their ſervice, 
and acknowledge dependence upon them. In the 
town, however, little is known of theſe enormi- 
ties, and leſs is talked on; and what information 
has come to my ears of the murders done at Bre- 
icia and Bergamo, was given me at Milan; where 
Blainville's accounts of that country, though 
written ſo long ago, did not fail to receive confir- 
mation from the lips of thoſe who knew perfectly 
well what they were talking about. And I am 


told that Labbia, Giovanni Labbia, the new Po- 


delta ſent to Breſcia, has worked wonderful refor- 
Boy mation 
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mation among the inhabitants of that territory 
where I am aſhamed to relate the computation of 
ſubjects loſt ta the ſtate, by being killed i in cold 
20 during, the years 1780 and 1781. 

The following ſonnet; addreſſed to the new 


Magiſtrate, by the elegant and learned Abbe Bet. 
tolini, will entertain uch of my readers as under. 
ſtand Italian; 


No, Brenno, i popol tuo non & ſpietato, 
Colpa non è di clima, o ſyol nemico ; 
Ma gli inulti delitti, el vezzo antico 
D'impune andar col ferro e fuoco a latoy, 


Ira noi finor nudriro un branco irato 
D' Orſi e di lupi; il malaccorto amico, 
To ſvenava un fellon ſ gherro mendico, 
E ou eauto timor mera ongyato, 


Al primiero >< puntar d'un fuſto lume _ 
Tutto cangiò: curvanſi in falci i tel, 
Mille Pluto perds vittime ufate, 5 


Vie FExoe, il camun den. Ane 
Gridan le gents a fi bei di ſerbate. 
E de che ardiſca dir che fam crudeld, 


: Imitation. 


No, Brennus, no longer thy ſons ſhall retain 

Of their founder ferocious, th? original ſtain z 

It cannot be natural cruelty ſure, 

The reproaches for which from all men we endure; 
Nor climate nor foil ſhall henceforth bear the blame, 


Tis cuſtom alone, and that cuſtom our ſhame : - While 
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While arm'd at all points men were ſuffer d to rove, 

And br andiſh the ſteel in defence of their love; 

What wonder that conduct on caution, fhould fail, 

And horrid Lycanthropy's terrors prevail? 

Now juſtice reſumes her inſignia, we find 

New light breaking in on each nebulous mind; 

While commiſſion'd from Heaven, a parent, a friend 
gees our ſwords at his nod into reaping-hooks bend, 5 
And ſouls ſnatch'd from death round the hero attend. 


From theſe verſes, written by a native of Breſcia, 
one may ſee how matters ſtood there very, very 
little while ago: but here at Venice the people are 


of a particularly ſweet and gentle diſpoſition, goo "op 


humoured with each other, and kind to ſtrangers; 
little difpoſed to public affrays (which. would in- 
deed be puniſhed and put a ſudden end to in an 
inſtant), nor yet to any ſecret or hidden treachery. 
They watch the hour of a Regatta with impati- 
ence, to make ſome merit with the woman. of 
their choice, and boaſt of their families who have 
won in the manly conteſt forty or fifty years ago, 
perhaps when honoured with the badge and livery 
of ſome noble hoyſe : for here almoſt every thing 
| hereditary, as in England almoſt every thing 1s. 
elective; nor had I an idea how much ſtate affairs 
influence the private life of individuals in a coun. 
try, till T left truſting to books, and looked a little 
about me, The low Venetian, however, knows 
that he works for the commonwealth, and is hap- 
py ; for things go round, ſays he, I Turco mag. 
na St. Marco; St. Marco m 

ei tu magna un' altro *. 


* The Turk feeds on St. Mark, St. Mark devours me z. I. 


cat thee, neighbour, and thou ſubſiſteſt on ſomebody. elfe. 1 
5 Apropoa 


agna mi, m magna li. 


\ 
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Apropos to this euſtom of calling Venice 
(when they ſpeak of it) San Marco; I heard ſo 
comical a ſtory yeſterday that I eannot refuſe the 
pleaſure of inſerting it; and if my readers do not 
find it as pleaſant as I did, they may certainly 
leave it out, without the ſmalleſt prejudice either 
to the book, the author, or themſelves, 

The Procurator Tron was at Padua, it ſeems, 
and had a fancy to drive forward to Vicenza that 
afternoon, but being particularly fond of a fa- 


vourite pair of horſes which drew his chariot that 


day, would by no means venture if it haj;.ened 
to rain: and took the trouble to enquire of Abate 
Toaldo, Whether he thought ſuch a thing 
likely to happen, from the appearance of the 
{ky ?”” The profeſſor, not knowing why the queſ. 
tion was aſked, ſaid, he rather . it would 


not rain for four hours at moſt.“ In conſequence 


of this information our ſenator ordered his equi. 


page directly, got into it, and bid the driver make 


haſte to Vicenza: but before he was half-way on 
his journey, ſuch torrents came down from a black 
cloud that burſt directly over their heads, that his 
horſes were drenched in wet, and their mortified 


' maſter turned immediately back to Padua, that 


they might ſuffer no further inconvenience. Ta 
paſs away the evening, which he did not mean to 
ok ſpent there, and to quiet his agitated ſpirits 
by thinking on ſomething elſe, he walked under 
the Portico to a neighbouring coffee-houſe, where 
fate the Abate Toaldo in company of a few 
friends ; wholly unconſcious that he had been the 
cauſe of vexing the Procurator; who, alter a 
ſhort pauſe, cried out, ina true Venetian ſpirit of 
anger and humour addly blended together, M. 
dica Signor Profeſſore Tealdo, chi & il pid gran = 

| chien 
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chion di tutti i ſanti in Paradiſo? Pray tell me 
Doctor (we ſhould ſay), who is the greateſt block. 
head among all the ſaints of Heaven? The Ab- 
pe looked aſtoniſhed, but hearing the queſtion re- 


peated in a more peeviſh accent ſtill, replied 


gravely, Excellenza non fon fatto io per riſpondere a 
tale dimande—My lord, I have no anſwer ready for 
ſuch extraordinary queſtions. Why then, replies 
the Procurator Tron, I will anſwer this queſtion 
myſelf. St, Marco ved ella e' vero minchion : 
« meutre mantiene tanti profefſori per ſtudiare C che 
« ſg io mi) delle ftelle ; roba aſtronomica che non 
« vale un fico; è loro non ſanno dirli nemmeno 5 h& 
« dg provere 0 10... Why it 1s St. Mark, do 
« you ſee, that is the true blockhead and dupe, 
« in keeping ſo many profeſſors to ſtudy the ſtars 
« and ſtuff; when with all their aſtronomy they 
te cannot tell him whether it will rain or no.“ 

Well, pax libi, Marce/ I ſee that I have ſaid 
more about Venice, where I have lived five 
weeks, than about Milan, where I ſtayed five 
months ; but 1 


Si placeat vapios hominum cognoſcere vultus, 

Area longa patet, ſancto contermina Marco, 

Celſus ubi Adriacas, Venetus Leo deſpicit undas, 
Hic circum gentes cunctis e partibus orbis, | 
Athiopes, Turcos, Slavos, Arabeſque, Syroſque, : 
Invenieſque Cypri, Cretz, Macedumque colonos, 

Inumeroſque alios varia regione profectos : 

Sæpe etiam nec viſa prius, nec cognita cernes, 

Quæ fi cuncta velim tenui deſcribere verſu, 
| Urzc omnes citius nautas celereſque Phaſelos, 


Kt fimul Adriaci piſces numerabo profundi. 


Imitated 
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Imitated looſely. 


If change of places pleaſe your roving ſight, 
Or various characters your mind delight, 
To gay St. Mark's with eagerneſs repair; 
For curioſity may paſture there. 
Venetia's lion bending o'er the waves, 
There ſees reflected tyrants, freemen, ſlaves, 
The ſwarthy Moor, the ſoft Circaſſian dame, 
The Britiſh ſailor not unknown to fame; 
Innumerous nations crowd the lofty door, 
Innumerous footſteps print the fandy ſhore ; 
While verſe might eafier name the ſcaly tribe, 
That in her ſeas their nouriſhment imbibe, 
Than Venice and her various charms deſcribe, 


It is really pity ever to quit the ſweet ſuduce. 


ments of a place ſo pleaſing; which attracts the 


inclination and flatters the vanity of one, who, 
like myſelf, has received the moſt polite at- 
tentions, and been diverted with every amuſement 
that could be deviſed. Kind, friendly, lovely 
Venetians! who appear to. feel real fondneſs for 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, while Cavalier 
Pindemonte writes ſuch verſes in its praiſe. Vet 
muſt the journey go forward, no ſtaying to pick 
every flower upon the road. = 
On Saturday next then am I to forſake—but 1 
hope not for ever—this gay, this gallant city, ſo 
often deſcribed, ſo certainly admired ; ſeen with 
rapture, quitted with regret : ſeat of enchant- 
ment! head-quarters of pleaſure, farewell! 


Leave 
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Leave us as we ought to be, 


4 


Leave the Britons rough and free. 


It was on the twenty-firſt of May then that we 
returned up the Brenta in a barge to Padua, ſtop- 
ping from time to time to give refreſhment to our 
conduQors and their horſe, which draws on the 
ſide, as one ſees them at Richmond; where the 
banks are ſcarcely more beautifully adorned by 
art, than here by nature; though the Brenta is a 
much narrower river than the Thames at Rich- 
mond, and its villas, fo juſtly celebrated, far leſs 
frequent, The ſublimity of their architecture 
however, the magnificence of their orangeries, 
the happy conſtruction of the cool arcades, and 
general air of feſtivity which breathes upon the 
banks of this truly wizard fream, planted with 
dancing, not weeping willows, to which on a bright 
evening the lads and lafles run for ſhelter from the 
ſun beams, 


Et ſugit ad ſalices, et ſe cupit ante videri &; 


are I ſuppoſe peculiar to itſelf, and beſt deſcribed 
by Monſieur de Voltaire, whoſe Pococurante the 
Venetian ſenator in Candide that poſſeſſes all de- 
lights in his villa upon the banks of the Brenta, 
is a very lively portrait, and would be natural 
too; but that Voltaire, as a Frenchman, could 
not forbear making his character ſpeak in a very 
un. Italian manner, boaſting of his felicity in a 
ſtyle they never uſe, for they are really no puf- 
ters, no vaunters of that which they poſſeſs; make 


* 6 — 's 2 ; | | ' - : o 
er tripping to. the wood my wanton hies, 

N wiſhes to be ſeen before ſhe flies. | 
ES IS no 
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no diſgraceful compariſons between their own 1a. 
Tities and the want of them in other countries. 
nor offend you as the French do, with falſe pity 
and hateful confolations. - 7 
If any thing in England ſeem to excite their 
wonder qu ill-placed compaſhon, it is our coal 
fires, which they perſiſt in thinking ſtrangely un- 
wholelome—and a melancholy proof that we are 
grievouſly devoid of wood, before we can prevail 
upon ourſelves to dig the bowels of old earth for 
fewe!, at the hazard of-our precious health, if 
not of its certain loſs; nor could I convince the 
wiſeſt man I tried at, that wood burned to chark 
is a real poiſon, while it would be difficult by any 
proceſs of chemiſtry to force much evil cut of 
coal. They are ſteadily of opinion, that con. 
ſumptions are occaſioned by theſe fires, and that 
all the ſubjects of Great Britain are conſumptive- 
ly diſpoſed, merely becauſe thoſe who are ſo, go 
into Italy for change of air ; though I never heard 
that the wood ſmoke helped their breath, or a bra- 
zier full of aſhes under the table their appetite. 
Mean time, whoeyer ſeeks to convince inſtead of 
perſuade an Italian, will find he has been employ- 
ed in a Siſyphean labour; the ſtone may roll to 
the top, but is ſure to return, and reſt at his feet 
who had courage to try the experiment. Logic is 
a ſcience they love not, and I think ſteadily retule 
to cultivate ; nor is argument a ſtyle of converla- 
tion they naturally affet—as Lady Macbeth lays, 
« Oueftion enrageth him; and the dialogues of 
Socrates would to them be as diſguſting as the vi- 
olence of Xantippe. _ 
Well, here we are at Padua again! where ] 
will run, and ſee once more the places I was be. 
fore ſo pleaſed with. The beautiful church ct 
EY ant; 


/ 
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Santa Giuſtina, the ancient church adorned by 
Cimabue, Giotto, &c. where you fancy yourſelf 
on a ſudden tranſported to Dante's Paradiſo, and 
wiſh for Barry the painter, to point your admira- 
tion of its fublime and extraordinary merits; but 
not the ſhrine of St. Anthony, or the tomb of 
Antenor, one rich with gold, the other venerable 
with ruſt, can keep my attention fixed on them, 
while an Italian May offers to every ſenſe, the 
ſweets of nature in: elegant perfection. One view 
of a ſmiling landſcape, lively in verdure, ena- 
melled with flowers, and exhilarating with the 
ſound of muſic under every tree, Std 


Where many a youth and many a maid 
Dances in the chequer'd ſhade z 2” 
And young and old come torth to play, 
On a ſun-ſhine holiday; "BB 


drives Palladio and Sanſovino from one's head; 
and leaves nothing very ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
one's heart but the recollection of kindneſs receiv- 
ed and eſteem reciprocated. Thoſe pleaſures have 
Indeed purſued me hither; the amiable Counteſs 
Ferris has not forgotten us; her attentions are 
numerous, tender, 'and polite. I went to the 
play. with her, where I was unlucky enough to 
mils the repreſentation of Romeo and Juliet, 
which was. acted the night before with great ap- 
plauſe, under the name of Tragedia Veroneſe. 
Monſieur. de Voltaire was then premature in his 
declarations, that Shakeſpeare was unknown, or 
known only to be cenſured, except in his native 
country. Count Kinigl at Milan took occaſion to 
tell me that they ated Hamlet and Lear when he 
Vas laſt at Vienna; and I know not how it is, 


but 
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but to an Engliſh traveller each place nref 
ideas rigidly ſuggeſted by rb 
whom nature and truth are the perpetual mirrors. 
ther authors remind one of things which one has 
ſeen in life—but the ſcenes: of life itſelf remind 
one of Shakeſpeare. When I firſt looked on the 
Rialto, with what immediate images did it ſup. 
ply me? Oh, the old long-cheriſhed images of 
the penſive merchant, the generous friend; the ga 
companion, and their final triumph over the prac. 
tices of a cruel Jew. Anthonio, Gratiano, met 
me at every turn; and when I confeſſed ſome of 
theſe feelings before the profeſſor of natural hiſts. 
ry here, who had ſpent ſome time in London; he 
obſerved, that no native of our iſland could fit 
three hours, and not ſpeak of Shakeſpeare! he 
added many kind expreſſions of partial liking to 
our nation, and our poets : and PAbate Ceſarotti 
good-humouredly confeſſed his little {kill in the 
Engliſh language when he trariſlated their ſo much 
admired Offian ; but he had ſtudied it pretty hard 
ſince, he ſaid, and his verſion of Gray's Elegy is 
charming: oft. n5og00cny Dot | 
Gray and Young are the favourite writers 
among us, as far as I have yet heard them talked 
over upon the! continent; the firſt has ſecured 
them by his reſidence at Florence, and his Latin 
verſes J believe; the ſecond, by his piety and 
brilliant thoughts. Even Romaniſts are diſpoſed 
to think dear Dr. Young very neur to Chriſtiani- 
ty—an idea which muſt either make one laugh 
or cry, while e . | 


sees peace, and heavenly hope, and kun jor 
Divinely beam bn 4is exalted ſoul 


But 
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But I mult tell what I have been ſeeing at the 


theatre, and ſhould tell it much better had not the 


charms of Counteſs Ferris's converſation engaged 
my mind, which would otherwiſe perhaps have 
been more ſeized on than it wes, by the ſight of 
an old pantomime, or wretched farce (for there 
was ſpeaking in it, I remember), exploded long 
ſince from our very loweſt places of diverſion, 
and now 'exhibited here at Padua before a very 
polite and a very literary audience; and in a bet- 
ter theatre by far than our newly-adorned opera- 
houſe in the Hay-market. Its ſubject was no 


other than the birth of Harlequin; but the place 


and eircumſtances combined to make me look on 
it in a light which ſhewed it to uncommon advan- 


tage. The ſtorm, for example, the thunder, 
darkneſs, &c. which is ſo ſolemnly made to pre- 


cede an incantation, apparently not meant to be 
ridiculous, after which, a huge egg is ſomehow 
miraculouſly produced upon the ſtage, put me in 
mind of the very old mythologiſts, who thus de- 
fired to repreſent the chaotic ſtate of things, when 
Night, Ocean, and Tartarus diſputed in perpetual 
confuſion ; till Love and Mac ſeparated the 
elements, and as Dryden ſays, . 


- Then hot and eld, and moiſt and dry, 
ln order to their / ſtations leap, © 
Aud muſic's power obey. 


For Cupid, advancing to a flow tune, ſteadies 
with his wand the rolling maſs upon the ſtage, 
that then begins to teem with its motley inhabitant, 
and juſt reprefentative of the created world, ac- 
ave, wicked, gay, amuſing, which gains your 


heart, but never your eſteem : tricking, ſhifting, 


and 
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and worthleſs as it is—but after all its Friſts, all 


its eſcapes, is condemned at laſt to burn in fire, and 
paſs entirely away. Such was, I truſt, the idea of 


the perſon, whoever he was, that had the honour 


firſt to compoſe this curious exhibition, and mo. 
del this mythological device into a pantomime! 
tor the mundane, or as Proclus calls it, the orphic 
egg, is poſſibly the earlieſt of all methods taken 
to explain the riſe, progreſs, and final concluſion 
of our earth and atmoſphere ; and was the origj- 
nal theory brought from Egypt into Greece by 
Orpheus. Nor has that' prodigious genius, Dr, 
Thomas Burnet, ſcorned to adopt it ſeriouſly in 
his Telluris T heoria ſacra, written leſs than a cen. 
tury ago, adapting it with wonderful ingenuity to 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem and Moſaical account of 
things; to which it certainly does accommodate 
itſelf the better, as the form of an egg well re. 
ſembles that of our habitable globe: and the in- 


ternal diviſions, our four elements, leaving the 


central fire for the yolk. I therefore regarded our 
pantomime here at Padua with a degree of reve- 
rence I ſhould have found difficult to excite in 
myſelf at Sadler's Wells; where ideas of anti- 


quity would have been little likely to croſs my 


fancy. Sure I am, however, that the. original 
inventor of this old . pantomime had his head 
very full at the time of ſome very ancient learn- 


ing. e omprbrt 
Now then I muſt leave this lovely ſtate of Ve. 


nice, where if the paupers in every town of it did 


not crowd about one, ene paſſengers with 
unextinguiſhable clamour, and ſurrounding them 
with ſights of horror unfit to be ſurveyed by any 
eyes except thoſe of the ſurgeon, who ſhould alle- 
viate their anguiſh, or at leaſt conceal their truy 
© A N | unſpeakable 
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_ unſpeakable diſtrefſes—one ſhould break one's 


heart moſt at the thoughts of quitting people 
who ſhew ſuch tenderneſs towards their friends, 
that leſs than ocular conviction would ſcarce per- 
ſuade me to believe ſuch wandering miſery could 
remain diſregarded among the - moſt amiable and 
pleaſing people in the world. His excellency 
Bragadin half promiſed me that ſome ſteps ſhould 
be taken at. Venice at leaſt, to remove a nuiſance 
ſo diſgraceful ; and ſaid that when I came again, 


I should walk about the town in white ſattin ſlip- 


pers, and never ſee a beggar from one end of it 
to the other. 2 
On the twenty- ſixth of May then, with the ſe- 
nator Quirini's letters to Corilla, with the Counteſs 
of Starenberg's letters to ſome Tuſcan friends of 
hers; and with the light of a full moon, it we 
ſhould want it, we ſet out again in queſt of new ad- 
ventures, and mean to ſleep this night under the 
1 protection: may God but grant us 
oh | 


FE RRE R A. 


6 Wr have croſſed the Po, which I expected to 

we found more magnificent, conſidering the re- 
lpeable ſtate I left it in at Cremona; but ſcarce- 
ly any thing anſwers that expectation which fancy 
has long been termenting in one's mind. 


M I took 
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I took a young woman once with me ta th. 
coaſt of Sufſex, * at twenty-ſeven —— ” 
and a native of England, had never ſeen the ſea: 
nor any thing elſe indeed ten miles out of Lon. 
don :—And well, child ! ſaid I, are not you much 


ſurprized ?—< It is a fine ſight, to be ſure,” re. 


plied ſhe coldly ; © but,” —but what? you are 
not diſappointed are you !—* No, not diſappoint. 
ed, but it is not quite what I expected when I ſay 
the ocean.” Tell me then, pray good girl, and 
tell me quickly, what did you expect to ſee?— 
8 Why Fl expected,” with a heſitating accent,“ 
expected to ſee a great deal of water.” This an. 
ſwer ſet me then into a fit of laughter, but! 
have now found out that I am not a whit wiſe 
than Peggy : for what did I figure to myſelf that 
I ſhould find the Po? only a great deal of water 
to be ſure; and a very great deal of water it cer. 
tainly is, and much more, God knows, than! ever 
ſaw before, except between the ſhores of Calais 
and Dover; yet I did feel ſomething like difap- 
pointment too ; when my imagination wandering 
over all that the poets had ſaid about it, and find- 
ing earth too little to contain their fables, recol- 
lected that they had thought Eridanus worthy of 
a place among the conſtellations, I wiſhed to lee 
fuch a river as was worthy all theſe prailes, and 
even then, ſays I, 5 | 


O'er golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po. 


But are we ſure after all it was upon the bani 
theſe trees, not now exiſting, were ever to be 
found? they grew in the Electrides if I remember 
right, and even there Lucian laughingly laid, i 
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he ſpread his garments in vain to catch the valua- 
ble diſtillation which poetry had taught him to 
expect; and Strabo (worſe news ſtill I) faid that 
there were no Electrides neither; ſo as we knew 
hefore—fiftion is falſe : and had I not diſcovered 
it by any other means, I might have recollected 
4 comical conteſt enough between a literary lady 
once, and Doctor Johnſon, to which I was myſelf 
2 witneſs when ſhe, maintaining the happineſs 
and purity of a country life and rural manners, 
with her beſt eloquence, and ſhe had a great deal ; 
added as corroborative and almoſt inconteſtable 


authority, that the Poets ſaid ſo: * and didſt 


thou not know then, replied he, © m 
dear, that the Poets lye? 


When they tell us, however, that great rivers 


y darling 


have horns, which twiſted off become cornua co- 


piz, diſpenſing pleaſure and plenty, they entertain 
us it muſt be confefled ; and never was allegory 


more nearly allied with truth, than in the lines of 
Virgil; | 


Gemina auratus taurind cornua vultu, 
Eridanus, quo non alius per pinguia culta, 
In ͤ mare purpureum violentior influit amnis“; 


ſo accurately tranſlated by Doctor Warton, who 
would not reject the epithet bu/l-faced, becauſe he 
knew it was given in imitation of the Theſſalian 
nver Achelous, that fought for Dejanira ; and 
vervius, who makes him father to the Syrens, 
ſays that many ſtreams, in compliment to this ori- 


bull-fac'd, ſo adorn'd with gilded horns, 


an whom no river through ſuch level meads, 
own to the ſea in ſwiſter torrents ſpeeds, 
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ginal one, were repreſented with horns, becauſe 
of their winding courſe. Whether Monſieur Va. 
rillas, or our immortal Addiſon, mention their 
being ſo perpetuated on medals now exiſting, ] 
know not; but in this land of rarities we 2 
ſoon hear or ſee. | | 

| Mean time let us leave looking for theſe weey. 
ing Heliades, and enquire what became of the 
Swan, that poor Phaeton's friend and couſin turn- 
ed into, for very grief and fear at ſeeing him tum- 
ble in the water. For my part I believe that not 
only now he | 


Eligit contraria flumina flammis, 


but that the whole country is grown diſagreeably 
hot to him, and the fight of the ſun's cha. 
riot ſo near frightens him {till z for he certainl 

lives more to his taſte, and ſings ſweeter I believe 
on the banks of the Thames, than in Italy, where 
we have never yet ſeen but one,; and that was 
kept ina ſmall marble baſon of water at the Du- 
razzo palace at Genoa, and ſeemed miſerably out 
of condition. I enquired why they gave him no 
companion? and received for anſwer, < That it 
would be wholly uſeleſs, as they were creatures 
who never bred out of their own country.” But 
any reply ſerves any common Italian, who is lit- 
tle diſpoſed to inveſtigate matters; and if you 
teale him with too much rattocination, 1s apt to 
cry out, Coſz ſerve ſofiſtieare cofi ? ci fara andare 
tutti matti. They have indeed fo many exter-. 
nal amuſements in the mere face of the country, 


What ſignifies all this minuteneſs of inquiry 2---it will 
drive us mad. | SHU 2 
that 
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that one is better inclined to pardon them, than 
one would be to forgive inhabitants of leſs happy 
climates, ſhould they ſuffer their intellectual pow- 
ers to pine for want of exerciſe, not food : for 
here is enough to think upon, God knows, were 
they diſpaſed ſo to employ their time ; where 
one may juſtly affirm that, 5 


On every thorn delightful wiſdam grows, 

And in each rill, ſome ſweet inſtruction flows; 
But ſome untaught o'erhear the murmuring rill, 
In 'ſpite of facred leiſure——hlockheads ſtill 


The road from Padua hither is not a good one; 
but ſo adorned, one cares not much whether it is 
good or no: ſo ſweetly are the mulberry trees 
planted on each fide, with vines richly feſtooning 
up and down them, as if for the decoration of a 
dance at the opera. One really expects the flows 
er girls with baſkets, or garlands, and ſcarcely can 
perſuade one's ſelf that all is real. 
Never ſure was any thing more rejoicing to 
the heart, than this lovely ſeaſon in this lovely 
country, The city of Ferrara too is a fine one ; 
Ferrara la civile, the Italians call it, but it ſeems 
rather to merit the epithet /o/enne ; ſo ſtately are 
its buildings, ſo wide and uniform its ſtreets. My 
pen was juſt upon the point of praiſing its clean- 
lines too, till I reflected there was nobody 
to dirty it. I looked half an hour before I could 
find one beggar, a bad account of paor Ferrara; 
but it brought to my mind how unreaſonably my 
daughter and myſelf had laughed ſeven years ago; 
u reading in an extract from ſome of the foreign 
Sazettes, how the famous Improviſatore Talaffi, 
ho was in England about the year 1770, and 
| entertained 
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entertained with his juitly-admired talents the lite, 
rati at London ; had publiſhed an account of his 


viſit to Mr. Thrale, at a villa eight miles from 


Weſtminſter-bridge, during that time, when he 
had the good fortune, he ſaid, to meet many cele- 
brated characters at his country feat; and the 
mortification which nearly overbalanced it, to miſk 
ſeeing the immortal Garrick then confined by ill 
neſs. In all this, however, there was nothing yi. 
diculous ; but we fancied his deſcription of Streat- 
ham village truly fo; when we read that he called 
it Luogo afjai popolato ed ameno *, an expreſſion 
apparently pompous, and inadequate to the ſub. 
ject : but the jeſt diſappeared when I got into hi; 
town; a place which perhaps may be ſaid to pol. 
Teſs every other excellence but that of being po- 


polato ed ameno ; and I ſincerely believe that no 


Ferrara-man could have miſſed making the ſame 
or a like obſervation ; as in this finely- conſtrud- 
ed city, the graſs literally grows in the ſtreet; 
nor do I hear that the ſtate of the air and water 
is ſuch as is likely to tempt new inhabitants.— 
How much then, and how reaſonably mult he 
have wondered, and how eaſily muſt he have 
been led to expreſs his wonder, at ſeeing a village 
no bigger than that of Streatham, contain a num- 
ber of people, equal as I doubt not but it does, 
to all the dwellers in Ferrara! | 

Mr. Talaſſi is reckoned in his own country a 
man of great genius; in ours he was, as J recol- 
lect, received with- much attention, as a perion 
able and willing to give us demonſtration that 


improviſo verſes might be made, and ſung extem- 


poraneouſly to ſome well-known tune, generally 


A populous and deli ghtful place. | 
| one 
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one which admits of and requires very long lines; 
that ſo alternate rhymes may not be improper, as 
they give more time to think forward, and gain a 
moment for compoſition, Of this power, many. 
till they ſaw it done, did not believe the exiſtence; 
and many, after they had ſeen it done, perſiſted 
in ſaying, perhaps in thinking, that it could be done 
only in Italian. I cannot, however, believe that 
they poſſeſs any excluſive privileges or ſupernatu- 


ral gifts; though it will be hard to find one who 


thinks better of them than I do: but Spaniards 
can ſing ſequedillas under their miſtreſſes window 
well enough ; and our Welch people can make the 
harper fit down in the church-yard after ſer- 


vice is over, and placing themſelves round him, 


command the inſtrument to go over ſome old ſong. 
tune : when having liſtened awhile, one of the 
company forms a ſtanza of verſes, which run to 
it in well-adapted meaſure; and as he ends, ano- 
ther begins : continuing the tale, or retorting the 
ſatire, according to the ſtyle in which the firſt be- 
gan it. All this too in a language leſs perhaps than 


any other melodious to the ear, though Howell 


found out a reſemblance between their proſody 
and that of the Italian writers in early days, when 
they held agnominations, or the inforcement of 
conſonant words and ſyllables one upon the other, 
to de elegant in a more eminent degree, than they 
do now. For example, in Welch, Tewgris, to- 
eyrris, ty'r derrin, gwillt, &c. in Italian, Donne, 
0 danno che felo affronto affronta : in felva ſalvo 
a re, With a thouſand more. The whole ſecret 
of improviſation, eee ſeems to conſiſt in 
his; that extempore verſes are never written 
down, and one may eaſily conceive that much may 
69 of well with a good voice in ſinging, which 

O 
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no one would read if they were once regiſtered 
by the pen. | 1 Io. 


I have already aſſerted that the Italians are not 
a laughing nation : were ridicule to ſtep in among 


them, many innocent pleaſures would ſoon be 


loſt; and this among the firſt. For who would 
riſque the making impromptu poems at Paris ? 
pour Sattirer perſiflage in every Coterie comme il 
faut* ? Or in London, at the hazard of being 
taken off, and held up for a laughing-ftock at every 
print-ſeller's window ? A man muſt have good 
courage in England, before he ventures at divert. 
ing a little company by ſuch devices; while one 
would yawn, and one would whiſper, a third 
would walk gravely out of the room, and ſay to 
his friend upon the ſtairs, Why ſure we had 
better read our old poets at home, than be called 
together, like fools, to hear what comes upper. 
moſt in ſuch-a-one's head, about his Daphne! In 
good time! Why I have been tired of Daphne 


ince I was fourteen years old.” But the beſt 
_ Jeſt of all would be, to ſee an ordinary fellow, a 


{trolling player for example, ſet ſeriouſly to make 
or repeat verſes in our ſtreets or ſquares concern- 
ing his ſweetheart's cruelty ; when he would be 
in more danger from that of the mob and the 
magiſtrates ; who, if the firſt did not throw dirt 
at him, and drive him home quickly, would come 
themielves, and examine into his fanity, and if 
they found him not fatutably mad, commit him 
for a vagrant. | 


Different amuſements, like different ſorts of 
food, ſuit different countries; and this is among 


To draw upon one's ſelf the ridiculs of every polite 
_ aſſembly. 
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the efforts of thoſe who have learned to refine 


their pleaſures without ſo refining their ideas as to 


de able no longer to hit on any pleaſure ſubtle 
enough to eſcape their own power of ridiculing 
it | 


This city of Ferrara has produced ſome curi- 
ous and oppoſite characters in times paſt, however 
empty it may now be thought : one painter too, 
and one ſinger, both ſuper- eminent in their pro- 
feſſions, have dropped their own names, and are 
beſt known to fame by that of , and La Ferrar- 
eſe. Nor can | leave it without ſome reflections 
on the extraordinary life of Renée de France, 
daughter of Louis XII. ſurnamed the Juſt, and 
Anne de Bretagne, his firſt wife. This lady 
having married the famous Hercules D'Eſte, one 
of the handſomeſt men in Europe, lived with 
him here in much apparent felicity as Ducheſs of 
Ferrara; but took ſuch an averſion to the church 
and court of Rome, from the ſuperſtitions ſhe 
{aw practiſed in Italy, that though ſhe reſolved to 
diſſemble her opinions during the life of her 
huſband, whom ſhe wiſhed not to diſguſt, at the 
inſtant of his death ſhe quitted all her dignities ; 
and retiring to France, was protected by her fa- 


ther in the open profeſſion of Calviniſm, living a 


lite of privacy and purity among the Huguenots 
in the ſouthern provinces. This Louis le Juſte 
war he who gave the French what little pretenſi- 
ons they have ever obtained on which to fix the 


foundations of, future liberty : he firſt eſtabliſhed 


2 parliament at Rouen, another at Aix; but while 
thus gentle to his ſubjects, he was a ſcourge to 
Italy, made his public entry into Genoa as Sove- 


reign, and tore the Milaneſe from the Sforza fami- 
ly, ſomewhat before the year 1550. 
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- the books that were earlieſt placed in the Ambro- 


favour of Frederick Borromeo, who ſent him to 


of Sepulture uſed by the ancients is in good eſti. 


admirable account of why the Highland broad- 
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The well-known Franciſcus Ferrarienſis, whoſe 
name was Silveſter, is a character very oppoſite 
to that of fair Renee : he wrote the beſt apology 
for the Romaniſts againſt Luther, and gained ap- 
plauſe from both ſides for his controverſial pow. 
ers; while the ſtrictneſs of his life gave weight 
to his doctrine, and ornamented the ſect which 
he delighted to defend. „„ «;ũ Tier 
- By a native of Ferrara too were firſt collected 


fian library at Milan, Barnardine Ferrarius, whoſe 
deep erudition and ſimple manners gained him the 


Spain to pick up literary rarities, which he, be. 
ſtowed with pleaſure on the place where he had 
received his education. His treatiſe on the rites 


mation; and Sir Thomas Brown, in his Urn Bu- 
rial, owes him much obligation, $f 6-1 

I be cuſtom of wearing ſwords here ſeems to 
proceed from ſome connection they have had with 
the Spaniards ;- and Dr. Moore has given us an 


word is ſtill called an Andrew Ferrara. | 
The Venetians, not often or eaſily intimidated 
by Papal power, having taken this city in the year 
1393, were obliged : to reſtore it, for fear of the 
conſequences of Pope Boniface the Eighth's ex- 
communications; his diſpleaſure having before 
then produced dreadful effects in the conſpiracy 
of Bajamonti Tiepulo; which was ſuppreſſed, 
and he killed, by a woman, out of a flaming zeal 
for the honour and tranquillity of her country: 
and ſo difintereſted too was her ſpirit of patnot- 
im, that the only reward ſhe required for Nur 
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{© eſſential, was that a conſtant memorial of it, 
might be preſerved in the dreſs of the Doge; who 
from that moment obliged himſelf to wear a wo- 
man's cap under the ſtate diadem, and fo his ſuc- 
ceſſors ſtill continue to do. f 
But Ferrara has other diſtinctions.—Bonarelli 
here, at the academy of gl'Intrepidi, read his 
able defence of that paſtoral comedy ſo much 


applauded and cenfured, called Fill; di Sciro; and 


here the great Arioſto lived and died. 4 

Nothing leads however to a leſs gloomy train 
of thought, than the tomb of a celebrated man; 
where virtue, wit, or valour triumph over death, 
and wait the. conſummation of all ſublunary 
things, before the remembrance of ſuch ſuperio- 
rity ſhall be loſt. Traly muſt be ſhaken from her 
deepeſt foundation, and England made a ſcene of 
general ruin, when Shakeſpeare and Arioſto ſhall 
be forgotten, and their names confounded among, 
deedleſs nobility, and worthleſs, waſters of trea- 
ſure, long ago paſſed from hand to hand, per- 
haps from the dwellers in one continent to the in- 
habitants of another. It has been equally the 
fate of theſe two heroes of modern literature, 
that they have pleaſed their countrymen more 
than foreigners ;- but is that any diminution of 
their merit ? or ſhould it ſerve as a reaſon for 
making diſgraceful compariſons between Arioſto 
and Virgil, whom he ſcorned to imitate ? A dead 
language is like common ground ;—all have a 
night to paſture, and all a claim to give or to 
withhold admiration. Virgil is the old original 
trough at the corner of the road, where every 


paſler-by pays, drinks, and goes on his journey 


well refreſhed. But the clear ſpring in the mea- 
do ſure, though private property, and lately 


dug, 
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happened to any other town, and could do great 


me he had the misfortune to ſleep one night where 


He immediately ſet down this diſtich under 
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dug, deſerves attention: and confers delight not 
only on the actual maſter of the ground, but on 
all his viſitants who can climb the ſtyle, and lift 
the filver cup to their lips which hangs by the 
. OE | 

I am glad, however, to be gone from a place 
where they are thinking leſs of all theſe worthies 
juſt at preſent, than of a circumſtance which can. 
not redound to their honour, as it might have 


good to none: no leſs than the happy arrival of 
Jofeph, and Leopold, and Maximilian of Auſtria, 
on the thirtieth of May 1775; and this wonder. 
ful event have they recorded in a pompous in- 
ſcription upon a ſtone ſet at the inn door. But 
princes can make poets, and ſcatter felicity with 
little exertion on their own parts. 

At Tuillemont, an Engliſh gentleman once told 


all the people's heads were full of the Emperor, 
who had dined there the day before ; and ſome 
2i/e fellow of the place wrote theſe lines under 
his picture: WE 


Ingreditur magnus magno de Cæſare Cæſar, 
Thenas, ſub ſigno Cervi, ſua prandia ſumit. 


them: 8 


Our poor little town has no little to brag, 
The Emperor was here, and he dined at the Stag. 


The people of the inn concluding that this mult 
be a hich-ſtrained compliment, it produced hin 
7 many 
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many thanks from all, and a better breakfaſt than 
he would otherwiſe have obtained at Tuillemont. 
To-morrow we go torward to Bologna. 


YECL GOTH A 


Sees at firſt fight a very ſorrowful town, and 
has a general air of melancholy that ſurprizes 
one, as it is very handſomely and regularly built; 
and ſet in a country ſo particularly beautiful, that 
it is not eaſy to expreſs the nature of its beauty, 
and to expreſs it ſo that thoſe who inhabit other 
countries can underſtand me. 

The territory belonging to Bologna la Graſſa 
| concenters all its charms in a happy embonpoint, 
which leaves no wrinkle unfilled up, no bone to 
be diſcerned ; like the fat figure of Gunhilda at 
Fonthill, painted by chevalier Caſali, with a 
face full of woe, but with a ſleekneſs of ſkin that 
denotes nothing leſs than affliction, From the top 
of the only eminence, one looks down here upon 
| country which to me has a new and ſingular ap- 
| pearance ; the whole horizon appearing one thick 
| Carpet of the ſofteſt and moſt vivid green, from 

the vicinity of the broad-leaved mulberry trees, I 
ruft, drawn {till cloſer and cloſer together by their 
Amicable and pacific companions the vines, which 
keep cluſtering round, and connect them ſo 

wumately that no object can be ſeparately or 

| diſtinctly 
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diſtinctly viewed, any more than the habitationg 
formed by animals who live in moſs, when a 
large portion of it is preſented to the philoſopher 
for ſpeculation. One would not therefore, on a 
flight and curſory inſpection, ſuſpect this of being 
a painter's country, where no prominence of fes. 
tures arreſts the ſight, no expreſſion of latent 
meaning employs the mind, and no abruptneſs of 
tranſition tempts fancy to follow, or Imagination to 


ſupply, the ſudden loſs of what it contemplated 


before. 5 

Here however the great Caraccis kept their 
ſchool; here then was every idea of dignity and 
majeſtic beauty to be met with; and if I meet 
with nothing in nature near this place to excite 
ſuch ideas, it is my fault, not Bologna's, 


| If vain the toil, 
We ought to blame the culture,—not the ſoil. 


Wonderful indeed! yet not at all diſtracting is 
the variety of excellence that one contemplates 
here; ſuch maſters! and ſuch ſcholars ! The 
ſweetly playful pencil of Albano, I would com- 
pare to Waller among our Engliſh poets; Do- 
menichino to Otway, and Guido Rheni to 
Rowe ; if ſuch liberties might be permitted on 
the old notion of ut pictura pogſis. But there is 
an idea about the world, that one ought in deli- 
cacy to declare one's utter incapacity of under- 
ſtanding pictures, unleſs immediately of the pro- 
feſſion.— And why ſo? No man proteſts, that he 
cannot read poetry, he can make no pleaſure out 
of Milton or Shakeſpeare, or ſhudder at the in- 
gratitude of Lear's daughters on the ſtage. Why 


then ſhould people pretend inſenſibility, when di- 
„„ vine 
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tine Guercino exerts his unrivalled powers of the 
pathetic in the fine picture at Zampieri palace, of 
Hagar's diſmiſſion into the deſert with her ſon? 
While none elſe: could have touched with ſuch. 
truth of expreſſion the countenances of each; 
leaving him moſt to be pitted, perhaps, who iſ- 
ſues the command againſt his will; accompany- 
ing it however with innumerable benedictions, 
and alleviating its ſeverity with the ſofteſt tender- 
nels. en ee e 
He only among our poets could have planned 
ſuch a picture, who penned the Eloiſa, and knew 
the agonies of a ſoul ſtruggling againſt unpermit- 
ted paſſions, and conquering from the nobleſt 
motives of faith and of obedience. PD 
Glorious exertion of excellence! This is the 
firſt time my heart has been made really alive to 
the powers of this magical art. Candid Italians ! 
let me again exclaim ; they ſhewed us a Vandyke 
in the ſame palace, ſurrounded by the works of 
their own incomparable countrymen ; and there 
lay they, Quaſi quaſi fi pus circondarla *. 
You may almoſt run round it, was the expreſſion. 
The picture was a very fine one; a ſingle figure 
of the Madona, highly painted, and happily 
laced among thoſe who knew, becauſe they poſ- 
elled his perfections who drew it. Were Homer 
alive, and acquainted with our language, he 
would. admire. that Shakeſpeare whom Voltaire 
condemns. Twice in this town has Guido. ſhew- 
ed thoſe powers which critics have denied him : 
the power of grouping his figures with propriety, 
and diſtributing his light and ſhadow to advan- 
age: as he has ſhewn it but twice, however, it is 


Lou may almoſt run round her. 
certain 


and meek reſignation, beaming 
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certaiti the connoiſſeurs are not yery wrong, and 


even in thoſe very performances one may read their 
juſtification: for Job, though ſurrounded by 2 


crowd of people, has a ſtrangely inſulated lock, 


and the ſweet ſufferer oh the fore- ground of his 
Herodian cruelty ſeems wholly unintereſted in the 
general diſtreſs, and occupies herſelf and every 
ipeQator completely and ſolely with her own parti- 
cular grief. | = 

The boaſted Raphael here does not in my eyes 
triumph over the wonders of this Caracci ſchool. 
At Rome, I am told, his ſuperiority is more viſi. 
ble. Nous verron n. 


The reſerved picture of St. Peter and St. Paul, 


kept in the laſt chamber of the Zampieri palace, 


and covered with a ſilk curtain, is valued beyond 
any ſpecimen of the painting art which can be 


moved from Italy to England. We are taught to 
hope it will ſoon come among us; and many fay 


the ſale cannot be now long delayed. Why 
Guido ſhould never draw another picture like 


that, or at all in the ſame ſtyle, who can tell! 


it certainly does unite every perfection, and every 
poſſible excellence, except choice of ſubjed, 
which cannot be happy I think, when the ſubject 
itfelf is left diſputable. ts 

I will mention only one other picture: it is in 
an obſcure church, not an unfrequented one by 
theſe pious Bologneſe, who are the moſt devout 
people 1 ever lived amongſt, but I think not much 
viſited by travellers. It is painted by Albano, 
and repreſents the Redeemer of mankind as 2 
boy ſcarce thirteen years old : . modeſty, 


* We ſhall ſee, 
gen 


rom each intelli- 
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ent feature, of a face divinely beautiful, and 
throwing out luminous rays round his ſacred head, 
vhile the bleſſed Virgin and St. Joſeph, placed on 
each fide him, adore his goodneſs with tranſport 
not unmixed with wonder: the inſtruments of 
his future paſſion caſt at his feet, directing us to 
conſider him as in that awful moment voluntaril 
devoting himſelf for the fins of the whole world. 
This picture, from the ſublimity of the ſubject, 
the lively colouring, and clear expreſſion, has few 
equals; the pyramidal group drops in as of itſelf, 
unſought for, from the raiſed ground on which 
our Saviour ſtands; and among numberleſs wild 
conceits and extravagant fancies of painters, not 
only permitted but encouraged in this country, to 
deviate into what we juſtly think profane repreſen- 
tations of the Deity :—this .is the moſt pleaſing 
and inoffenſive device J have ſen. 
The auguſt Creator too is likewiſe more wiſely 
concealed by Albano than by other artiſts, who 
daringly preſume to exhibit that of which no 
mortal man can give or receive a juſt idea. But 
" will have done for a while with connoiſſeur- 
This fat Bologna has a triſtful look, from the 
numberleſs prieſts, friars, and women all drefled in 
black, who fill the ſtreets, and ſtop on a ſudden 
to pray, when I ſes nothing done to call forth 
immediate addreſſes to Heaven. Extremes do 
certainly meet however, and my Lord Peter in 
this place is ſo like his fanatical brother Jack, that 
[know not what is come to him. To-morrow 18 
| the day of corpus domini ; why it ſhould be pre- 
| ceded by ſuch diſmal ceremonies I know not; 
dere is nothing melancholy in the idea, but we 
all be ſure of a magnificent proceſſion. 


N WET - 
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So it was too, and Wonderfully well attended: 
noblemen and ladies, with tapers in their hands 
and their trains borne by well-drefſed pages bad 
2 fine effect. All ſtill in black. 

lack, but ſuck as in eſteem 
Prince Memnon's ſiſter might beſeem; 

With ſable ſtole of cypreſs lawn, 
Over :their decent ſhoulders drawn 


I never faw a ſpectacle ſo ſtately; ſo ſolemn 1 
ſhow m my life before, and was much leſs tired of 
the long continued march, than-were my Roman 
Cathobocompanions, s. bins 1 
Our inn is not a good one; the Pellegrino is 
engaged for the King of Naples and his train: 
the place we are houfed in, is full of bugs and 


every odious vermin: no wonder, ſurely, where 


ſuch oven. like porticoes catch and retain the heat 
as if conſtructed on ſet purpoſe ſo to do. Ihe 
Montagnuola at night was fomething of relief, but 
contrary to every other refort of company: the 
leſs it is frequented the gayer it appears: for Na- 
ture there has been laviſh of her bounties, which 
ſeem diſregarded by the Bologneſe, who unluckily 
find out that there is a burying-ground within 
view, though at no ſmall diſtance really; and 
planting themſelves over againſt that, they ſtand 
or kneel for many minutes together in whole 
rows, praying, as I underſtand, for the fouls 
which once ànimated the bodies of the people 
whom they believe to lie interred there; all this 
too even at the hours dedicated to amuſement. 
Cardinal Buon Compagni, the legate, ſent from 
Rome here, is gone home; and the vice-legate 
120 „ EFT Te officiated 
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officiated in his place, much to the conſolation of 
the inliabitants, who obſerved with little delight 
or gratitude his endeavours to improve their trade, 
or his care to maintain their privileges; while his 
natural diſinclination to hypocritical manners, or 
what we ſo emphatically call cant, gave them an 
averſion to his perſon and diſlike of his govern- 
ment, which he might have prevented by forma- 
lity of look, and very trifling compliances. But 
every thing helps to prove, that if you would 
pleaſe people, it muſt be done their way, not your 
om en i noh om, eigen n l 
Here are ſome charming manufactures in this 
town, and I fear it requires much ſelf. denial in an 
Engliſh- woman not ton long at leaſt for the fine 
crapes;tiffanies,; &c. which might here be bought 
[ know: not how cheap, and would make one / 
happy in London or:at» Bath. But theſe Cuſtom- 
houfe officers. l theſe" rumd cave, as the French 
comibally call them, will not let a ribbon paſs. 
Such is che reſtleſs jealouſy! of little ſtates, and 
ſuch their unremitted . attention. to keep the goods 
made in one place out of the gates of another. 
Fewithings upon a journey contribute to torment 
and diſguſt one more than the teaſing enquiries at 
the door of every eity, who one is, what one's 
name 18? what one's rank in life or employment 
is; that ſo all may be written down. and. carried to 
the chief magiſtrate: for his information, who im- 
mediately diſpatches a proper perſon to examine 
whether you! gave in a true report; where you 
lodge; vhy you came, hom long you mean to ſtay; 
vith twenty more inquifitive ſpeeches, which to a 
| ſubjetbof more liberal governments muſt neceſſa- 
_ ily appear impertinent as frivolous, and make all 
my-hopes of bringing home the moſt trifling pre- 
N 2 lents 
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ſents for a friend abortive. So there is an end of 


that felicity, and we muſt ſit like the girl at the 


fair, defcribed-by Gay, © 


And looks on thimbles with deſiring eyes. 


The Specola, ſo they call their muſeum here, of 
natural and artificial rarities, is very fine indeed; 
the inſcription too denoting its univerſality, is 
ſublimely generous: I thought of our Bath boſpi. 
tal in Saha ; more uſefully, if not more mag. 
nificently fo ; but durſt not tell the profeſſor, who 


| ſhewed the place. At our going in he was appa- 


rently much out of humour, and unwilling to talk, 


but: grew. gradually kinder, and more communi. 


cative; and I had at laſt a thouſand thanks to 
pay for an attention that rendered the ſight of all 


more valuable. Nothing can ſurpaſs the neatneſs 


and preciſion with which this, elegant repoſitory 
is kept, and the . curtofities contained in it have 


ſpecimens very uncommon. The native gold 


ſhewed here is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt and moſt 
perfect lump in Europe; wonderfully beautiful it 
certainly is, and the coral here is ſuch as can be 
ſeen nowhere elſe: they ſhewed me ſome which 
looked like an actual tre... 
It might reaſonably lower the ſpirits of philoſo- 


phy, and tend to reſtraining the genius of re- 


mote enquiry, did we reflect that the very firlt 


ſubſtance given into our hand as an amuſement, 


or ſubject of; ſpeculation, as ſoon as we arrive in 


this great world of wonders, never gets fully un. 
derſtood by thoſe who ſtudy hardeſt, or live long: 


x ROS. Coral 
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Coral is a ſubſtance, concerning which the na- 
tural hiſtorians have had many diſputes 8 and ſet- 


led nothing yet; knowing, as it ſhould ſeem, 
but little more of its original, than they did when 
they ſucked it firſt. Of gold we have found per- 
haps but too many uſes ; but when the. profeſſor 
told us here at Bologna, that ſilver in the mine 
was commonly found mixed with ar/enic, a cor- 
roding poiſon, or lead, a narcotic one: who could 
help being led forward to a train of thought on 
the nature and uſe and abuſe of money and mi- 
nerals in general. Suivez (as Roufleau ſays), Ia 
chaine de tout cela *. r „ 


The aſtronomical apparatus at this place is a 


ſplendid one; but the models of architecture, 
fortifications, &c, are only more numerous; not 
ſo exact or elegant I think as thoſe the King of 
England has for his own private uſe at the Queen's 
houſe in St, James's Park, The ſpecimens of a 
human figure in wax are the-work of a woman, 
whoſe picture is accordingly ſet up in the ſchool : 
they are reckoned incomparable of their kind, 


and bring to one's fancy Milton's fine deſcription - 


of our firſt parents: 


Two af far nobler kind erect and tall. 


This Univerſity has been particularly civil to 


women; many very learned ladies of France and 
Germany have been and are ſtill members of it 3 
mand la Dottoreſſa Laura Baſli gave lectures not 
many years ago in this very ſpot, upon the mathe- 
matics and natural philoſophy, till the grew very 
| dd and infirm: but her pupils always handed her 


Follow this clue, and ſee where it will lea! you to. 


very 
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very reſpectfully to and from the Doctor's chat 
Che brava donnetta chera'!. *, lays theigentleman 
who ſhewed me the academy, as we:came out at 
the door; over which'a marble tablet, with an 
inſcription more pious that. pompous, is placed to 
her memory; but turning away his -eyes—while 
they filled with tears Tutti mucſono +, added he 
and I followed; as nothing either of energy of 
pathos could be added to a reflection ſo juit, ſo 
tender, and ſo true: we parted ſadly therefore 
with our agreeable companion and inſtructor juſt 
where her cenotaph (for the body lies: buried in a 
neighbouring church) was erected; and fhall pro- 
bably meet no more; for as he ſaid and fighed— 


tutti nubſono f. go hm, | 
The great Caſſini too, who though of an Italian | 
family, was born at Nice I think, and died at Pa. 
ris, drew his meridian. line through the church of | 
St. Petronius in this city, acroſs the pavement, 
where it ſtill remains a monument to his memory, l 
who diſcovered the third and fifth ſatellites of Ju- J 
piter. Such was in his time the reputation of a , 
mineral ſpring near Bologna, that Pope Alcxan- b 
der the Seventh ſet him to analyſe the waters of it; ; 
and fo ſatisfactory. were his proofs of its very | 
flight importance to health, that the ſame pope y 
called him to Rome to examine the waters round F 
that capital; but dying ſoon after his arrival, he | 
had no time to recompence Caſſini's labour, ' 
though a very elegantly-minded man, and a great 5 
encourager of learning in all its branches. Ibe þ 
ſucceſſor to this ſovereign, Roſpiglioſi, had dif- 4 
ferent employment found for bim, in helping the lo 
* Ah, whata fine woman was that ! | U 
+ All muſt die. Sk On . 1 
Venetians 
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venetians to regain Candia from the Turks, his 
difappointment in not being able to accompliſh 
which deſign broke his heart; and Caſſini return- 
ing to Bologna, found it leſs pleaſing than it was 
before he left it, fo went to Paris, and died there 
at ninety or ninety-one years old, as I remember, 
early in this preſent century, but not till after he 
had enjoyed the pleaſure of hearing that Count 
Marſigh had founded an academy at the place 
where he had ſtudied whilſt his faculties were 
ſtrong. FFFFFFFFCFTETCTCCCCC Ann > PLS 4 
Aer church, ſituated on tie only hill one 
can obſerve for miles, is dedicated to the Madon- 
na St. Luc, as it is called; and a very beautiful 
and curiouſly covered way is made to it up the hill, 
for three miles in win Ja and at a prodigious ex- 
pence, to guard the figure.from the rain as it is 
carried in proceſſion. The aſcent is ſo gentle that 
one hardly feels it. Pillars 4e 4h the roof, 


— 


which defends you from a ſun-ſtroke, while the air i 

and proſpect are let in between them on the right in 
hand as you go, The left fide is cloſed up by a | j 
wall, adorned from time to time with freſco paint- 1 
ings, repreſenting the birth and moſt diſtinguiſh. il 
ed paſſages in the life of the bleſſed Virgin.— | 
Round theſe paintings a little chapel is railed in, | i} 
open, airy, and elegantly, not very pompoully, 4 

adorned; there are either ſeven or twelve of them, "2 
forget which, that ſerve to reſt the proceſſion as l 
it paſſes, on days particularly dedicated to her ſer- i 
vice. When you arrive at the top, a church of | | 
1 moſt beautiful conſtruction recompenſes your 0 
long but not tedious walk, and there are fome ad. 


| mmable pictures in it, patticularly one of St. | 
William laying down his Armour, and taking up | 

the habit of a Carthuſian, very fine—but' the | 

: figure | 
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figure of the Madonna is the prize they value, ang 
before this I did ſee ſome men kneel with a tru 
idolatrous devotion. That it was painted by 8. 
Luke is believed by them all. But if it wy; 
painted by St. Luke, ſaid I, what then? da you 
think he, or the ſtill more excellent perſon it was 
done for, would approve of your worſhipping any 
thing but God ? To this no anſwer was made: 
and I thought one man looked as if he had grace 
enough to be aſhamed of himſelf, _ 
The girls, who fit in cluſters at the chapel 
doors as one goꝶs up, ſinging hymns in praiſe of 
the Virgin Mary, pleaſed me much, as it was a 
mode of veneration inoffenſive to religion, and 
agreeable to the fancy; but ſeeing them bow down 
to that black figure, in open defiance of the De- 
calogue, ſhocked me. Why alt the very very ear. 


- ly pictures of the Virgin, and many of our bleſſed 


Saviour himſelf, done in the firſt ages of Chriſti. 
anity ſhould be black, or at leaſt tawny, 1s to me 
whally incomprehenſible, nor could ] ever yet ob- 


tain an explanation of its. cauſe from men of 


learning or from connoiſſeurs. 

We have in England a black Madonna, very 
ancient of courſe, and of immenſe value, in the 
cathedral of Wells in Somerſetſhire ; it is painted 
on glaſs, and ſtands in the middle pane of the up- 
per window I think, is a profile face, and emi- 
nently handſome, My mind tells me that [ have 
ſeen another ſomewhere in Great Britain, but 
cannot recolle& the ſpot, unleſs it were Arundel 
Caſtle in Suſſex, but I am not ſure: none was 
ever painted ſo fince the days of Pietro Perugino 
I believe, ſo their antiquity is unqueſtionable : he 
and his few contemporaries drew her white, as Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds and Pompeio Battoni. und 
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Whilſt I perambulated the palaces of the Bo- 
logneſe nobility, gloomy though ſpacious, and 
melancholy though ſplendid, I could not but ad- 
mire at Richardſon's judgment when he makes his 
beautiful Bigot, his intereſting Clementina, an 
inhabitant of ſuperſtitious Bologna, The uncon- 
querable attachment ſhe ſhews to original preju- 


to conſider as hereſy, could ſcarcely have been at- 
tributed ſo happily to the dweller in any town but 
this : where I hear nothing but the ſound of peo- 


ſtreet but people telling their beads. "The Porretta 
palace is hourly preſenting itſelf to my imagina- 

tion, which delights in the aſſurance that genius 
cannot be confined by place. Dear Richardſon at 
Saliſbury Court Fleet Street, and Parſon's Green 
Fulham, felt all within him that travelling can 
tell, or experience confirm: he had ſeen little, 
and Johnſon has often told me that he had read 
little; but what he did read never forſook a me- 
mory that was not contented with retaining, but 


ation from the fertility of his own rich mind. — 
be ereted. | 


They in our pleaſure and aſtoniſhment, | 
Do build themſelves a live-long monument ; 


8 Milton ſays of a much greater writer ſtill. _ 

: But the King of Naples is arrived, and that at- 
tention which wits and ſcholars can retain for cen- 
uries, may not be unjuſtly paid to princes while 


„„ 


dices, and the horror of what ſhe has been taught 


ple ſaying their roſaries, and ſee nothing in the 


fermented all that fell into it, and made a new cre- _ 


Theſe are the men for whom monuments need not 


Our 


— 


- 
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Our Bologneſe have hit upon an odd method of 


entertaining him however: no other than makin 


a repreſentation. of Mount Veſuvius on the Mon. 


_ tagnuola, or place of evening reſort, hoping at 


leaſt to treat him with ſomething new I trow. 
Were the King of England to viſit theſe cari By. 
logneſe, ſurely they would ſhew him Weſtminſter 
Bridge, with a view of the Archbiſhop's palace at 


| Lambeth on one fide the river, and Somerſet. 


houſe on the other. IT 

A pretty throne, or ſtate-box, was ſoon got in 
order, that it was,; and the motion excited b 
carrying the fire-works to have them prepared for 


the evening's thow, gave life to the morning, 


which hung leſs heavily than uſual ; nor did the 


people recollect the church- yard at a diſtance, 


while the merry King of Naples was near them. 


His Majeſty appeared perfectly contented and good 
humoured, and happy with whatever was done 
for his amuſement. I remember his behaviour at 


Milan though, too well to be ſurpriſed at his plea- 
fantneſs of diſpoſition, when my maid was delighted 


to ſee him dance among the girls at a Feſta di 


Ballo, from whence I retired early myſelf, and 


fent her back to enjoy it all in my domino. He 


played at cards too when at Milan I recollect, in 
the common Ridotto Chamber at the Theatre, 
and played for common ſums, ſo as to charm eve. 
ry one with his kindneſs and aftability. 

i am glad however that we ſhall now be ſoon 
releaſed from this upon the whole diſagreeable 
town, where there is the beſt poſſible food too for 
body and mind; but where the inhabitants ſeem 
to think only of the next world, and do little to 
amuſe thoſe who have not yet quite done with 
this. If they are fircers mean time, God wil 


bleſs 
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bleſs them with a long continuance of the appel- 
lation they ſo juſtly deſerve ; and thoſe travellers 
who paſs through will find ſome amends in the rich 
cream and incomparable dinners every day, for 
the inſects that devour them every night ; and 
will, if they are wiſe, ſeek compenſation from 
the company of the half animated pictures that 
crowd the palaces and churches, for the half 
dead inhabitants who kneel in the ſtreets of Bae 
logng. ; | 


FLORENCE. --: 


W ſlept no where, except perhaps in the car- 
riage, between our laſt reſidence at Bologna and 
this delightful city, to which we paſſed apparently 
through a new region of the earth, or even air; 
clambering up mountains covered with ſnow, and | 
viewing with amazement the little vallies between, | 
where, after quitting the ſummer ſeaſon, all glow- 
ing with heat and ſpread into verdure, we | 2 — 

cherry. trees in bloſſom, oaks and walnuts ſcarcely 
beginning to bud. Theſe mountains are howe- 

ver much below thoſe of Savoy for dignity and | 

beauty of appearance, though high enough to be 

troubleſome, and barren enough to be deſolate. | 
. Theſe Appenines have been called by ſome the | 
Pack Bone of Italy, as Varenius and others ſtyle | 


the Mountains of the Moon in Africa,, Back 
Bone 
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Bone of the World ; and theſe, as they do, run 

in a long chain down the middle of the Peninſula 

they are placed in; but being rounded at top are 

ſuppoſed to be aquatic, while the Alps, Andes 

&c. are of late acknowledged by philoſophers to 

be volcanic, as the moſt lofty of them terminate 

in points of granite, wholly devoid of horizon- 

tal | ſtrata, and without petrifactions contained 

in them, #4 ee Ae. 
Here the tracts around diſplay 

How impetuous oceen's ſway 

Once with waſteful fury ſpread 

The wild waves o'er each mountain's head. 


PaRs0Ns, 
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But the offspring of fire fomehow ſhould be more 
ſtriking than that of water, however violent might 
have been the concuſſion that produced them; 
and there 1s no compariſon between the ſenſations 

(Felt in paſſing the Roche Melon, and theſe more 
neatly-moulded Appenines ; upon whoſe tops I 
am told too, no lakes have been formed, as on 
Mount Cenis, or even on Snowdon in North 
Wales, where a very beautiful lake adorns the 
ſummit of the rock; which affords trout preciſely 
ſuch as you eat before you go down to Novaleſa, 
— A -- 

Sir William Hamilton, however, is the man 
to be referred to in all theſe matters; no man 
has examined the peculiar properties and general 
nature of mountains, thoſe which vomit fire in 
particular, with half as much application, inſpir- 
ed by half as much genius, as he has done. 


We 
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We arrived late at our inn, an Engliſh one they 
fay it 183 and many of the laſt miles were paſſed 
very pleaſantly by my maid and myſelf, in antici- 
pating the comforts we {hould receive by finding 
ourſelves among our own country folks. In good 
time! ard by once more eating, ſleeping, &c., 
all in the Engliſb ꝛbuy, as her phraſe is. Accord- 
ingly, here are fmall low beds again, ſoft and 
clean, and down pillows; here are currant tarts, 
which the Italians ſcorn to touch, but which we 
are happy ant delighted to pay not ten but twenty 
times their value for, becauſe a currant tart is ſo 
much in the Engliſh way: and here are beans and 
bacon in a climate where it is impoſſible that bacon 


one eats infinitely worſe than one did at Milan, 
Venice, or Bologna: and infinitely dearer too 
but that makes it ſtill more completely in the Eng- 
Mean time here we are however in Arno's 
Vale; the full. moon ſhining over Fieſole, which 
I fee from my windows. Milton's verſes every 
moment in one's mouth, and Galileo's houſe 
twenty yards from one's door. Fells oat 


Whence ber bright orb the Tuſcan artiſt viewd, 
At evening from the top of Feſolez © + 
or in Val & Arno to deſery new lands, 


4 ; — x 


Rivers or mountains on her ſpotty. globe. 


Our apartments here are better than we hoped 
for, ſituated" moſt ſweetly on the banks of this 
Claflical ſtream; a noble terrace underneath our 
window, broad as the ſouth parade at Bath I 
think, and the fine Ponte della Santa Trinita 

Me ST en bot within 


\ 
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within ſight. Many people have aſſerted that this 

is the firſt among all bridges in the world ; byt 
architecture triumphs in the art of buildin 
bridges, and, though this is a moſt exquiſitely 
beautiful fabric, I can ſcarcely venture to call it 


an unrivalled one: it ſhall, if the fineiſtotues at 
the corners can aſſiſt its power over the fancy, and 


if cleanlineſs can compenſate for ſtately magnifi, 
cence, or for the fire of original and unafhſted 
genius, it ſhall obliterate from my mind the Rial. 
to at Venice, and the fine arch thrown: over the 
Conway at Llanwrſt in our North Wales. 

I wrote to a lady at Venice this morning though, 
to ſay, however I might be charmed by the ſweets 


of Arno's fide, I could not forbear regretting the 


Grad Canal) dn Li lon a | 

Count Manucci, a nobleman of this city, for- 
merly intimate with Mr. Thrale in London and 
Mr. Piozzi at Paris, came early to our apart. 


ments, and politely introduced us to the deſirable 
. tociety of his fiſters and his friends. We have in 


his/ company and that of Cavalier d' Elci, a learn - 
ed. and accompliſhed man, of high birth, deep 
erudition, and poliſned manners, ſeen much, and 
with every poſſible advantage. 9 5 

This morning they ſhewed us La Capella St. 
Lorenzo, where I could but think how ſurpriſingly 
Mr. Addiſon's prediction was verified, that theſe 
flow Florentines would not perhaps be able to 
finiſh the burial- place of their favourite family, 
before the family itſelf ſhould be extinct. This 
reflection felt like one naturally ſuggeſted to me 
by the place; Doctor Moore :howeyer has the 
original merit of it, as J afterwards found in his 
book: but it is the peculiar property of natural 


thoughts well expreſled, to ſink into one's * 
an 
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and incorporate themſelves with it, ſo as to make 
one forget they were not all one's on. 

Poets, as well as jeſters, do oft prove prophets : 
Pribt's happy prediction for the female wits in one 
of his epilogues is come true already, when he 
ſays, 78. 1915852 Oz nns ant 17 
014 „ Hau 109 „Ji 


Tour time, poor fouls ! we'll take 


"= 
# 


. * 
o 

# > «} 41 > 
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your very money, 


_ + (Female thir \nights hall. come ſo thick upon ye, c. 4 


and every hour gives one reaſon to hope tllat Mr. 
Pope's glorious prophecy in eurer ih Negroes 


will not now remain long unaccompliſhed, but 


that liberty will extend her happy influence over 
the world; emi; mots. vim nc 2 
9 8 "209 Is ir inn 
Till the freed Indians, in their native groves, 


Reap their own fruits, and woo their ſable loves. 


- 09 romeo 9 HBO 97-650 G, 

I will not extend. myſelf in deſcribing the heaps 
of ſplendid ruin in, which the rich chapel of St. 
Lorenzo now lies ; ſince the elegant Lord Corke's 
letters were written, little can be faid about Flo- 
rence not betfer ſaid by him; who has been par- 


ticularly copious in e a city which every 


body wiſhes to ſee copioully deſcribed. — | 


The libraries here are exceedingly magnificent; 
and we were called juſt now to that which goes 


under Magliabechi's name, to hear an eulogium 

f $73 11S Wi 1654 @7 weex WT TT AIYVt @, | ; 1 
nely pronounced upon our cireumnavigator Cap- 
tain Cook ; whoſe 


pean nation: far leſs was the wonder that it forc- 


my tears; they flowed from a thouſand cauſes: 
V Ultance from England my pleaſure in hear- 
ing 


n Cook; whoſe character has attracted the at- 
tention,” and extorted the eſteem of every Euro- 
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ing an Engliſhman thus lamented in a lan 
with which he had no acquaintance! e 


By ſtrangers honour d, and by ſtrangers mourn'd 


Fvery thing contributed to ſoften my heart 

though not to lower my ſpirits. For when a Flo. 
rentine aſked me, how I came to cry ſo? I an- 
ſwered, in the words of their divine Metaſtaſio: 


« Che queſto pianto mio 
„ Tutto non è dolor; 
« E meraviglia e amore, 
« E riverenza, e ſpeme, 
« Son mille affetti aſſieme 
« Tutti raccolti al cor.” 


Tis not grief alone, or fear, 
Swells the heart, or prompts the tear; 
Reverence, wonder, hope, and joy, 
Thouſand thoughts my ſoul employ, 
Struggling images, which leſs 
+ Than falling tears can ne er expreſs. 


Giannetti, who pronounced the panegyric, is the 
juſtly-celebrated improviſatore, ſo famous for 
making Latin, verſes impromptu, as others do Itali- 
an ones: the ſpeech has been tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh by Mr. Merry, with whom I had the honour 
here firſt to make acquaintance, having met him 

at Mr. Greatheed's, who is our fellow-lodger, 
and with whom and his amiable family the time 
paſſes in reciprocations of confidential friendſhip 
and mutual eſteem, .. = Cal 


— 
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Lord and Lady Cowper'too contribute to make 
the ſociety at this place more pleaſing than can be 
imagined ; while Engliſh hoſpitality ſoftens down 


the {tatelineſs of Tuſcan manners. 

Sir Horace Mann 1s fick and old ; but there are 
converſations at his houſe of a Saturday evening, 
and ſometimes a dinner, to which we have been 
almoſt always aſked, 1 I; 

The fruits in this place begin to aſtoniſh me; 
ſuch cherries did I never yet ſee, or even hear tell 
of, as when I caught the Laquais de Place weigh- 
ing two of them in a ſcale to ſee if they came to 
an ounce. Theſe are, in the London ſtreet 
phraſe; cherries like plums, in ſize at leaſt, but in 
favour they far exceed them, being exactly of the 
kind that we call bleeding-hearts, hard to the bite, 
and parting eaſily from the ſtone, which is pro- 
portionately ſmall. Figs too are here in ſuch per- 
fection, that it is not eaſy for an Engliſh gardener 
to gueſs at their excellence; for it is not by ſupe- 
nor ſize, but taſte and colour, that they ate diſ- 
tinguiſhed ; ſmall, and green on the outfide, a 
bright full crimſon within, and we eat them with 

nu ham, and truly delicious is the dainty. B 
raw ham, I mean ham cured, not boiled or roaſt- 
ed. It is no wonder though that fruits ſhould" 
mature in ſuch a ſun as this is; which, to give a 
juſt notion of its penetrating fire, I will take leave 
to tell my countrywomen is ſo violent, that I uſe 
no other method of heating the pinching-irons to 
curl my hair, than that of poking them out at a 
louth window, with the handles ſhut in, and the 
zlalles darkened to keep us from being actually 

| firedin his beams. Before I leave off ſpeaking 

Wdout the fruit, 1 muſt add, that both fig and 

cherry are produced by ſtandards; that the ſtraw- 
| 0 berries 


= *. 
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berries here are ſmall and high-flavoured, like dur 
woods, and that there are no other. England af. 
fords greater variety in hat kind of fruit than an 

nation; and as to peaches, neQarines, He (glans 


gage plums, I have ſeen none yet. Lady Cowper 


has made us a preſent of a ſmall pine-apple, but the 
Italians have no taſte to it. Here is ſun enough 
to ripen them without hot-houſes I am ſure 
though they repeatedly told us at Milan and Ve. 
nice, that this was the cooleſt place to paſs the 
ſummer in, becauſe of the Appenine mountains 
ſhading us from the heat, which they confeſſed to 
be intolerable with them. 251390 
Here however, they inform us, that it is mad. 


neſs to retire into the country as Engliſh people 


do during the hot ſeaſon ; for as there is no ſhade 


from high timber trees, one is bit to death by ani. 


mals, gnats in particular, which here are exceſ- 


| fively troubleſome, even in the town, notwith- 


ſtanding we ſcatter vinegar, and ule all the arts in 
our power; but the ground- floor is cooleſt, and 
every body ſtruggles to get themſelves a ferreno as 
they call it. | Wo] vo 
Florence is full juſt now, and Mr. Jean Figliaz- 
zi, an intelligent gentleman who lives here, andis 


well acquainted with both nations, ſays that all 


the genteel people come to take refuge from the 
country to Florence in July and Auguſt, as the 
ſubjects of Great Britain run 0 the country from 
the heats of London or Bath, by 
The flowers too! how rich they are in ſcent 
here | how brilliant in colour! how magnificent 
in ſize! Wall-flowers perfuming every ſtreet, and 


even every paſſage ; while pinks and fingle carna- | 


tions grow beſide them, with no more foil than 


they require themſelves; and from the tops. of. 
3 | "i houles, 
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s. where you leaſt expect it, an aromatic fla- 
dun belly Ern is diffuſed. The jeſſamine 
is large, broad-leaved, and beautiful as an orange- 
flower ; but 1 have ſeen no roſes equal to thoſe at 
| Litchfield, where on one tree I recollect counting 

eighty- four within my own reach; it grew _ 
the houſe of Doctor Darwin. Such a profuſion 
of ſweets made me enquire yeſterday morning for 
ſome ſcented pomatum, and they brought me ac- 
cordingly one pot ſmelling ſtrong of garden mint, 
the other of rue and tanſy. | | 

Thus do the inhabitants of every place forfeit 
or fling away thoſe pleaſures, which the inhabi- 
tants of another place think they would uſe in a 
much wiſer manner, had Providence beſtowed the 
 blefling upon them. = 

A young Milaneſe once, whom I met in Lon- 
don, ſaw me treat a hatter that lives in Pallmall 
with the reſpe& due to his merit : when the man 
was gone, Pray, madam,” ſays the Italian, © is 
this a gran riccone“ He is perhaps,” replied 
I, “worth twenty or thirty thouſand pounds; I 
do not know what ideas you annex to a gran ric- 
cone.” -* Oh ſantiſſima vergine /”* exclaims the 
youth,“ Pave/fe io mai ſettanta mila zecchini ! non 
fo pur troppo coſa nefarei ; ma queſto e chiaro—non 
venderei mai cappelli. . Oh dear me! had 1 
once ſeventy thouſand ſequins in my pocket, I 
would—dear—] cannot think myſelf what I ſhould 
do with them all; but this at leaſt is certain I 
would not ell hats.” | 

| have been carried to the Laurentian libra . 
where the librarian Bandi ſhewed me all poſſible, 
and many unmerited civilities ; which, for want of 


9 Heavy-purſed fellow. 
O 2 deeper 
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deeper erudition, I could not make the uſe I with. 
edof. We aſked however to ſee ſome famous ma. 
nuſcripts. The Virgil has had a fac ſimile made 
of it, and a printed copy beſides; ſo that it can. 
not now eſcape being known all over Europe.— 
The Bible in Chaldaic characters, ſpoken of by 


* . . 


| Langius as ineftimable, and brought hither, wit 
many other valuable treaſures of the ſame nature. 
by Laſcaris, after the death of Lorenzo de Me. 
dici, who had ſent him for the ſecond time to 
Conſtantinople for the purpoſe of collecting Greek 
and Oriental books, but died before his return, is 
in admirable preſervation. The old geographical 
maps, made out in a very early age, afforded me 
much amuſement ; and the Latin letters of Pe. 
trarch, with the portrait of his Laura, were inte- 
reſting to me perhaps more than many other 
things rated much higher by the learned, among 
thoſe rarities which adorn 'a library ſo compre- 
henſive. 5 

Every great nation except ours, which vas im- 
merſed in barbariſm, and engaged in civil broils, 
ſeems to have courted the refidence of Laſcaris, 
but the univerſity of Paris fixed his regard: and 
though Leo X. treated with favour, and even 
friendſhip, the man whom he had encouraged to 


intimacy when Cardinal John of Medicis; though 


he made him ſuperintendant of a Greek college at 


Rome; it is ſaid he always wiſhed to die in 


France, whither he returned in the reign of Fran- 
cis the Firſt ; and wrote his Latin epigrams, which 
I have heard Doctor Johnſon prefer even to the 
Greek ones preſerved in Anthologia; and of 
which our Queen Elizabeth, inſpired by Roger 


Aſcham, deſired to ſee the author; but he 1 
en 
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then upon a viſit to Rome, where he died of the 
gout at ninety-three years old. TR 


June 24, 1785, 


gt. John the Baptiſt is the tutelary Saint of this 
city, and upon this day of courſe all poſſible re- 
joicings are made. After attending divine ſervice 
in the morning, we were carried to a houſe whence 
we could conveniently ſee the proceſſion paſs by. 
It was not ſolemn and ſtately as that I ſaw at Bo- 
logna, neither was it gaudy and jocund like the 
ſhow made at Venice upon St. George's day; 
but conſiſted chiefly in vaſt heavy pageants, or a 
ſort of temporary building ſet on wheels, and 
drawn by oxen ſome, and ſome by horſes ; others 
carried upon things made not unlike a chairman's 
horſe in London, and ſupported by men, while 
prieſts, in various coloured drefles, according to 
their ſeveral ſtations in the church, and to dif. 
tinguiſh 'the pariſhes, &c. to which they belong, 
follow ſinging in praiſe of the ſaint; 
Here is much emulation ſhewed too, I am told 
in theſe countries, where religion makes the great 
and almoſt the ſole amuſement of men's lives, 
who ſhall make moſt figure on St. John the Bap- 
lt's day, produce moſt muſie, and go to molt ex- 
N For all theſe purpoſes ſubſcriptions are 
et on foot, for ornamenting and venerating ſuch 
2 picture, ſtatue, & e. which are then added to the 
proceſſion 
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proceſſion by the managers, and called a Confra. 
ternity, in honour of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary 
the Angel Raphael, or who comes in their 
heads. 

The lady of the houfe where we went to partake 
the diverſion, was not wanting in her part: there 
could not be fewer than a hundred and fifty peo. 
ple aſſembled in her rooms, but not crowded az 
we ſhould have been in England ; for the apart. 
ments in Italy are all high and large, and run in 
ſuits like Wanſtead houſe in Eſſex, or Devonſhire 
houſe in London exactly, but larger ſtill : and 
with immenſe balconies and windows, not ſaſhes, 
which move all away, and give good room and 
air. The ices, refreſhments, &c. were all excel. 
lent in their kinds, and liberally, diſpenſed, The 
lady ſeemed to do the honours of her houſe with 
perfe& good-humour ; and every body being full. 
drefled, though ſo early in a morning, added much 
to the general effect of the whole; | 
Here I had the honour of being introduced to 
Cardinal Corfini, who put me a little out of coun- 
tenance by ſaying ſuddenly, © Well, madam /' yu 
never ſaw ane of us red-legged partridges before I 
believe; but you are going to Rome I hzar, where 
you will find ſuch: fellows: as me no rerities.” The 
truth is, I had ſeen the amiable Prince d'Orim at 
Milan who was a Cardinal ; and who had taken 


the amuſement out, and returned the next = 
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ing to breakfaſt with us, when he indulged us 


with two hours converſation at leaſt; adding the 
kindeſt and moſt preſſing invitations to his coun- 


try-ſeat among the mauntains of Brianza, when 
weſhould return from our tour of Italy in ſpring 
1786, Florence, therefore was not the firſt place 
that ſhewed me a Cardinal. GH 14-2 HOON 

In the afternoon we all looked out of our win« 
lows which faced the ſtreet, not mine, as they. 
happily command a view of the river, the Caſ- 
cine woods, &c. and from them enjoyed a com- 
plete fight of an Italian horſe-race. For after 
the coaches have paraded up and down ſome time 
to ſhew the equipages, liveries, &c. all have on 
a ſudden notice to quit the ſcene of action; and 
all ds quit it, in ſuch a manner as is ſurpriſing. 
The ſtreet is now covered with ſaw-duſt, and 


made faſt at both ends: the ſtarting-poſt is adorn«- 


ed with elegant booths, lined with red velvet, for 
the court and firſt nobility; at the other end a 
piece af tapeſtry is hung, to prevent the crea- 
tures from daſhing their. brains out when they 
reach the goal, Thouſands and ten thoufands' of 
people on foot fill the courſe, that it is ſtanding: 
wonder to me ſtill that numbers are not killed. 
The prizes are now exhibited to view, quite in 


the old claſſical ſtyle; a piece of crimſon dainaſk 


for the winner perhaps; a ſmall ſilver baſon and 


ever for the ſecond; ; and ſo on, leaving no per- 


former unrewarded. At laſt come out the concur- 


** hung acroſs their backs, which ha 8 a lump 


| arp ſpikes likea hedge-hog, and this goads them 
ow: while galloping, worſe than any ſpurs could 
| ©; becaule the faſter they run, themore this odd 

| maching 


ory faſtened to the end of it, all ſet tull of 
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machine keeps jumping up and down, and prick. 
ing their tides ridiculouſly enough; and it make 


one laugh to ſee that forz of them are not pro- 


yoked by it not to run at all, but ſet about phing. 


ing, in order to rid chemlelves of the-inconyen;, 


ence, inſtead af driying forward to diyert the 


mob; who leap and ſhout and caper with delight. 
and laſh the laggers along with great dictate 


indeed, and with the moſt comical geſtures, 1 
never faw horſes in ſo droll a ſtate of degradation 


before, for they are all. ſtriped or ſpotted, or 
painted of ſome colour to diſtinguiſn them each 


from other; and nine or ten often ſtart at a time, 


to the great danger of lookers-on I think, but ex- 


cCeœedingly to my entertainment, who have the com- 


fort of Mrs, Greatheed's cgmpany, and the ad- 
vantage of ſeeing all fafely from her well-ſituated 
terrens, or ground-figor, 

The chariot-race was more ſplendid, but leſs 
diverting ;'. this was performed in the Piazza, 


or Square, an unpaved open place not bigger than 


Covent Garden I believe, and the ground ſtrange- 
ly uneven. The cars were light and elegant; 
one: driver and two, horſes to each: the firſt very 
much upon the principle of the antique chariots 
deſcribed by old poets, and the laſt trapped ſhowily 


in various colours, adapted to the carriages, that 
people might make their bets accordingly upon 
the pink, the blue, the green, &c. I was exceed: | 


ingly amuſed with ſeeing what ſo completely re. 
vived all claſſic images, and ;ſcemed ſo little alter- 
ed from the claſſic times, Cavalier D'Elci, in reply 


to my expreſſions of delight, told me that the ſame 


ſpirit ſtill ſubſiſted exactly; but that in order to 
prevent accidents ariſing from the diſputants er- 


deavours to overturn or circumvent each other, it 
| . was 
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was now ſunk into a mere appearance of conteſt; 
for that all the chariots belonged to one man, who 
would doubtleſs be careful enough that his coach- 
men ſhould not go to ſparring at the hazard of 
their horſes. The farce Was carried on to the 
end however, and the winner ſpread his velvet in 
triumph, and drove round the courſe to enjoy the 
acclamations and careſſes of the crowd. 

That St. John the Baptiſt's birth-day ſhould be 
celebrated by a horſe or chariat race, appears to 
baue little claim to the praiſe of propriety ; but, 
mankind ſeems agreed that there muſt be ſome 
excuſe for merriment ; and ſurely if any faint is 
to be venerated, he ſtands foremoſt whom Chriſt 
himſelf declared to be the: greateſt man ever born 
of a woman, 1% 7 e : 

The old Romans had an inſtitution. in this 
month of games to Neptune Equeſter, as they 
called their Sea God, with no great appearance of 
good ſenſe neither; but the horſe he produced 
at the naming of Athens was the cauſe afſigned— 
theſe games are perhaps half tranſmitted ones from 
thoſe in the ancient mytholo g. 

The evening concluded, and the night began 
Vith fire-works; the church, or duomo, as a ca- 
thedral is always called in Italy, was illuminated on 
the outſide and very beautiful, and very very mag- 
nificent was the appearance. The reflection of 
the cupola's lights in the river gave us back a 
faint image of what we had been admiring; and 
when J looked at them from my window, as we 
were retiring to reſt; ſuch, thought I, and fainter 
ill are the images which can be given of a 

ſhow in written or verbal- deſcription ; yet my 
Engliſh friends ſhall not want an account of what 
have ſeen ; for Italy, at laſt, is only a fine well- 


known 
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known academy figure, from which we all ſit 
down to make drawings according as the light 
falls, and our feat affords opportunity, Every 
man fees that, and indeed molt things, with the 
eyes of his then preſent humour, and begins de. 
{cribing away ſo as to convey a dignified or deſpi. 
cable idea of the object in queſtion, juſt as his dif. 
poſition led him to interpret its appearance. 
+ Readers now are grown wiſer, however, than 
very much to mind us: they want no further tell. 
ing that one traveller was in pain, and ane in love 
when the tour of Italy was made by them ; and 
ſo they pick out their intelligence accordingly, 
from various books, written like two letters in the 
Tatler, giving an account of a rejoicing night; 
one endeavouring to excite majeſtic ideas, the 
other Judicrous ones of the very ſame thing. 
Well *tis true enough, however, and has been 
often enough laughed at, that the Italian horſes 
run without riders, and fcamper down a long 
{treet with untrimmed heels, hundreds of people 
hooking them along, as naughty boys do a poor 
dog, that has a bone tied to his tail in England. 
This - diverſion was too good to end with the 
day. _ — TRE 


Dulneſs, dear Queen, repeats the jeſt again, 


We had another, and another juſt ſuch a race 
for three or four evenings together, and they got 
an Engliſh cock-tailed nag, and ſet him to the buti- 
neſs, as they ſaid he was trained to it; but I don't 
recolle& his making a more brilliant figure than 
his painted and chalked neighbours of the Conti- 
iI. 125 2 
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We will not be prejudiced, however ; that the 
Florentines know how to manage horſes is certain, 


if they would take the trouble. Laſt night's the- 5 
atre exhibited a proof of ſkill, which might ſhame 


Aſtley and all his rivals. Count Pazzi having 


deen prevailed. on to lend his four beautiful chef- 
nut favourites from his own carriage to draw a 


pageant upon the ſtage, I ſaw them yeſterday 
evening harneſſed all abreaſt, their own maſter in 
a dancer's habit I was told, guiding them himſelf, 
and perſonating the Cid, which was the name of 
the ballet, if I remember right, making. his horſes 
go clear round the ſtage, and turning at the lamps 
of the orcheſtra with ſuch dexterity, docility, and 
grace, that they ſeemed rather to enjoy than 
feel diſturbance at the deafening- noiſe of inſtru. 
ments, the repeated burſts of applauſe, and hollow 
ſound of their own hoofs upon the boards of a 
theatre. I had, no notion of ſuch diſcipline, and 
thought the praiſes, though very loud, not ill be- 


ſtowed ; as it is ſurely one of man's earlieſt pri- 


vileges to repleniſn the earth with animal life, and 
, ononog io. on. 8 

have, for my own part, generally ſpeaking, 
little delight in the obſtreperous clamours of theſe 
heroic pantomimes z— their battles are ſo noiſy, 
and the acclamations of the ſpectators ſo diſtreſſ- 
0 to weak nerves, I dread an Italian theatre—it 


racts me. And always the ſame thing ſo, 


every and every night! how tedious it is! 

This want of variety in the common pleaſures 
of Italy though, and that ſurpriſing content with 
which a nation ſo ſprightly looks on the ſame 
ſtuff, and laughs at the ſame joke for months and 

months together; is perhaps leſs deſpicable to 
athinking mind, than the affectation of wearineſs 
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and diſguſt, where probably it is not felt at all. 
and where a gay heart often lurks under a cloud. 


ed countenance, put on to deceive ſpectators into 
a notion of his philoſophy who wears it; and 
what is worſe, who wears it chiefly as a mark of 
diſtinction cheaply obtained; for neither ſcience, 
wit, nor courage are now found neceſſary to form 
a man of faſhion, or the ton, to which may be 


ſaid as juſtly 28 ever Mr. | Pope affirmed it of | 


filence, 


That routed reaſon finds her ſure retreat in thee. 


Affectation Is certainly that faint and fickly 


weed which is the curſe of cultivated, —not na. 
turally fertile and extenſive countries ; an inſe& 
that infeſts our ' forcing ſtoves: and hot-houſe 

lants: and as the naturaliſts tell us all animals 


may be bred dior: to a ſtate very different from 


that in which they were originally placed; that 
carriers and fantails, and croppers, are produced 
by-early caging, and minutely attending to the 
common blue pigeon, flights of which cover the 


ploughed fields in diſtant provinces of England, 


and ſhew the rich and changeable plumage of 
their fine neck to the ſummer ſun; ſo from the 
warm and generoys Briton of ancient days 
may be produced, and happily bred down, the 


clay- cold coxcomb of St. James's-{treet, 


In Italy, ſo far at leaſt as T have gone, there is 
no impertinent deſire of appearmg what one 15 


not: no ſearching for talk, and torturing exprel- 

ſion to vary its phraſes with ſomething new and 
ſomething fine; or elſe ſinking into ſilence from 
deſpair of diverting the company, and taking up 


the oppoſite method, contriving to impreſs _ 
we | | wit 
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with an idea of bright intelligence, concealed by 
modeſt doubts of our own powers, and ſtifled by 
deep thought upon abſtruſe and difficult topics. 
To get quit of all theſe deep. laid ſyſtems of enjoy- 
ment, where | X | 


To take our breakfaſt we project a ſcheme, 
Nor drink our tea without a ſtratagem, 


like the lady in Doctor Young ; the ſureſt me- 


thod is to drop into Italy; where a converſazione 
at Venice or Florence, after the ſociety of Lon- 
don, or Jes petits ſoupers de Paris, wherein their 
own phraſe, un tableau n attend pas Pautre “, is 
like taking a walk in Ilam Gardens, or the Lea- 
ſowes, after les parterres de Verſailtes ed i Terraz- 


zi di Genoa, We are affected in the houſe, but 


natural in the gardens. Italians are natural in ſo- 
_ ciety, affected and conſtrained in the diſpoſition of 

their grounds. No one, however, 1s good or 
bad, or wiſe or fooliſh without a reaſon why. Re- 


ſtraint is made for map, and where religious and 
political liberty is enjoyed to its full extent, as in 
Great Britain, the people will forge ſhackles for 


themſelves, and lay the yoke heavy on ſociety, to 
which, on the contrary, Italians give a looſe, as 
compenſation for their want of freedom in affairs 
of church or ſtate, | 


It is, I think, obſervable of uncontradicted, 


homebred, and, as we ſay, ſpoiled children, that 
when a dozen of them get Wah for the pur- 
pole of paſſing a day in mutual amuſement, they 


vill make to themſelves the ſtricteſt laws for their 
Lame, and rigidly puniſh whatever breach of rule 


4 4 7 5 0 , f ; 
One piAure don't wait for another. 


has 
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has been made while the time allotted for diverſion 
laſts ; but in a ſchool of girls, ſtrictly kept, at 
their hours of permitted recreation no diſtind 
ſounds can be heard through the general clamour 
of joy and confuſion; nor does any thing come 
leſs into their heads than the notion of impoſing 
regulations on themſelves, or making ſport out 
of the harſh ſounds of rule and government. 

Ridicule too points her arrows only among 
highly-poliſhed ſocieties—Paris and London: in 
the firſt of which all wit 1s compriſed in the power 
of ridiculing one's neighbours, and in the other 
every artifice is put in practice to eſcape it. In 
Italy no ſuch terrors reſtrain converſation; no pub. 
lic cenſure purſues that fantaſtical behaviour which 
leads to no public offence ; and as it is only fear 
which can beget falſehood, theſe people ſeek ſuch 
behaviour as naturally ſuits them; and in our the- 
atrical phraſe, they let the character come to 
them, they do not go to the character. 

Let us not fail to remember after all, that ſuch 
ſeverity as we uſe, quickens the deſire of pleaſing, 
and deadens the diffuſion of immoral ſentiments, 
or indelicate language, in England ; where, | 
muſt add, for the honour of my country, that if 
ſuch liberties were taken upon the ſtage as are fre- 
quent in the firſt ranks of Italian ſociety, they 
would be hiſſed by thoſe who paid only a ſhilling 
for their entrance: fo that affectation and a forc- 
ed refinement may be conſidered as the bad leaden 
ſtatues {till left in our delicately-neat and highly- 
ornamented gardens ; of which elegance and ſci- 
ence are the white and red roſes : but to be pol- 
leſſed of their eee, one muſt venture a little 
through the #horns.—T horns, though figurative, 
remind one of the cicala, a creature which leaves 

0 nothing 
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nothing elſe untouched here. Surely their cla- 
mours and depredations have no equal. I uſed to 
walk in the Boboli Gardens, defying the heat, 
till they had eaten up the little ſhade ſome hedges 
there afforded me; and till, by their inceſſant 
noiſe, all thought 1s diſturbed, and no line pre- 
ſented itſelf to my memory but 


Sole fab ardenti reſonant arbuſta Cicadis * z 


till Mr. Merry's ſweet ode to ſummer here at Flo- 
rence made one leſs diſcontented, . 


To hear the light cicala's ceaſeleſs din, 
That vibrates ſhrill ; or the near-weeping brook 
That feebly winds along, 
And mourns his channel ſhrunk. 


MERRL. 


This animal has four wings, four eyes, and two 
membranes like parchment under the hard ſcales 
he is covered with; and theſe, it is ſaid, create 
the uncommon noiſe he makes, by blowing them 
ſomewhat like bellows, to ſharpen the ſound; 
which whatever it proceeds from, is louder than 
can be gueſſed at by thoſe who have not heard it 
in Tuſcany. He is of the locuſt kind, an inch 
and a half long, and wonderfully light in propor- 
tion; though no ſmall feeder, I ſhould imagine, 
by the total deſtruction his noiſy tribe make 
amonglt the leaves, 1hich are now wholly ſtript by 


* While in the ſcorching ſun I trace in vain 
hy flying footſteps o'er the burning plain, 
he creaking locuſts with my voice conſpire, 
ey ry d with heat, and Iwith fierce deſire, 


them 
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them of all their verdure, the fibres only bein 
left; and I obſerved yeſterday evening, as we 5 

turned from airing, another ſtrange deprivation 
practiſed on the mulberry leaves round the city 
which being all forcibly torn away for the uſe of 
the ſilk-worms, make an odd ſort of artificial 
winter near the town walls ; and remind one of 
the wretched geele in Lincolnſhire, plucked once 
a year for their feathers by their truly unteeling 
proprietors. I am told indeed, that both reve- 
getate, though I truſt neither tree nor bird can 
tail to experience fatal effects one day or other in 
conſequence of ſo unnatural an operation. Here 
is ſome ivy of uncommon growth, but I have ſcen 
Jarger both at Beaumaris caſtle in North Wales, 
and at the abbey of Glaſtonbury in Somerſet- 
ſhire: but the great pines in the Caſcine woods 
have, I ſuppoſe, no rival nearer than the Caſtagno 
a Cento Cavalli, mentioned by -Mr. Brydone. 
They afford little thade or ſhelter from heat how 
ever, as their umbrella-like covering is ſtrangely 
{mall in proportion to their height and ſize ; ſome 
of them being ten, and ſome twelve feet in dia- 
meter. Theſe venerable, theſe glorious produc- 
tions of nature are all now marked for deſtruction 
however; all going to be put in wicker baſkets, 
and feed the Grand Duke's fires. I ſaw a fellow 
hewing one down to-day, and the reſt are all to 
follow ;—the feeble Florentines had much ado to 
maſter it; | 


Seemed the harmful hatchet to fear, 
And to wound holy Eld would forbear, 


as Spenſer ſays: 1 did half hope they could liot 
get it down; but the loyal Tuſcans — 
wad. | awe 


TOURNEY THROUGH - ITALY. 0g 
awed by the name of principe) told us it was right 
to get rid of them, as one ot the cones, of which 
they bore vaſt quantities, might chance to drop 
upon the head of a Principettino, or little Prince, 
as he paſſed along. 25 


. * 


1 was obſerving that reſtraint was neceſſary to 
man; I have now learned a notion that noiſe is 
neceſſary too. The clatter made here in the Pi- 
azza del Duomo, where you fit in your carriage 
at a coffee-houſe door, and chat with your friends 
according to Italian cuſtom, while one eats ice, 
and another calls for lemonade, to while away the 
time after dinner, the noiſe made then and there, 
I fay, is beyond endurance. | 5 

Our Florentines have nothing on earth to do; 
jet a dozen fellows crying ciambelli, little 
cakes, about the ſquare, aſſiſted by beggars, who 
lie upon the church ſteps, and pray or rather pro- 
miſe to pray as loud as their lungs will let them, 
for the anime ſante: di purgatorio * ; ballad-ſingers 
- meantime endeavouring to drown theſe clamours 
in their own, and gentlemen's ſervants diſputin 
at the doors, whoſe maſter ſhall be firſt ſerved ; 
ripping up the pedigrees of each to prove ſuperior 
claims for a biſcuit or macaroon ; do make ſuch 
an intolerable clatter among them, that one can- 
not, for one's life, hear one another ſpeak : and 
| did fay juſt now, that it were as good live at 
Breſt or Portſmouth when the rival fleets were 
htting out, as here; where real tranquillity ſub- 
its under a buſtle merely imaginary. Our 
Grand Duke lives with little ſtate for aught I can 
_ obſerve here; but where there is leaſt pomp, 

there is commonly moſt power; for a man muſt 


* Holy ſouls in purgatory. 


FP have 
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hear of any perſon living long in Florence with. 
out being able to give a good account of his bu- 


and if he loiter after ſuch warning given, ſends 


to give perſonal, advice, and add grave reproofs 
Vith regard to the management of each individu- 


with an acuteneſs truly Italian; “ but this Prince 


does not underſtand, and of oppreſſions he can 
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have /omething pour ſe dedommager *, ag the French 
expreſs it; and this gentleman poſſeſſing the ſolide 
has no care for the clinquant, I trow, He tell; 
his ſubjects when to go to bed, and who to dance 
with, till the hour he chuſes they ſhould retire to 
reſt, with exactly that ſort of old-faſhioned pater- 
nal authority that fathers uſed to exerciſe over 
their families in England before commerce hag 
run her levelling plough over all ranks, and ani. 
hilated even the name of ſubordination. If he 


ſineſs there, the Duke warns him to go away; 


him out. Does any nobleman ſhine in pompous | 
equipage Or ſplendid table $ the Grand Duke en- 
quires ſoon into his pretenſions, and ſcruples not 


al's private affairs, the eſtabliſhment of their ſons, 
marriage of their fiſters, &c. When they ap- 

red to complain of this behaviour to me, [ 
= not replied I, what to anſwer : one has al. 
ways read and heard that the Sovereigns ought to 
behave in deſpotic governments like the fathers f 
their family: and the Archbiſhop of Cambray in- 
eulcates no other conduct than this, when adviſ- 
ing his pupil, heir to the crown of France.— 
« Yes, Madam,” replied one of my auditors, 


is our father-in-law.” The truth is, much of an 
Engliſh traveller's pleaſure is taken off at Florence 
bythe inceſſant complaints of a government be 


an «ay „ 89, Y ps © cn ewe ©@y ww, Ayay 


* To make himſelf amends. 
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not remedy. Tis ſo dull to hear people lament the 
want of liberty, to which I queſtion whether they 
have any pretenſions; and without ever knowing 
whether it is the tyranny or the tyrant they complain 
of. Tedious however and moſt unintereſting are 
their accounts of grievances, which a ſubject of 
Creat Britain has much ado to comprehend, and 
more to pity; as they are now all heart-broken, 
becauſe they muſt ſay their prayers in their own 
language and not in Latin, which, how it can be 
conſtrued into misfortune, a Tuſcan alone can 
tell. 5 RS | | 

Lord Corke has given us many pleaſing anec- 
dotes of thoſe who were formerly Princes in this 
land. Had they a ſovereign of the old Medici 
family, they would go to bed when he bid, them 
quietly enough I believe, and ſay their prayers in 
what language he would have them: *tis in our 
parliamentary phraſe, the men, not the meaſures, 
that offend them: and while they pretend to 
whine as if deſpotiſm diſpleaſed them, they deteſt 


every republican ſtate, feel envy towards Venice, 
and contempt for Lucca. 


— 


I would rather talk of their gallery than their 
government; and ſurely nothing made by man 
ever ſo completely anſwered a raiſed expectation, 
as the apparent conteſt between Titian's recum- 
bent beauty, glowing with colour and animated 
1 the warmeſt expreſſion, and the Greek ſtatue 
ot ſymmetrical perfection and fineneſs-of form 
immutable, where ſculpture - ſupplies all that fancy 
In deſire, and all that imagination can ſuggeſt. 

Theſe two models of excellence ſeemed placed 
near each other, at once to mock all human praiſe, 
and defy all future imitation. The liſtening ſlave * 
appears diſturbed by the blows of the wreſtlers in 


P 2 the 


ill- managed to paint the croſs in the clouds, where 
it is an old teſtament ſtory, and that ſtory apo. 


Madonna, ſo divinely contraſted to the other wo- 


dear Mrs. Siddons has never ſeen this figure: but 
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the ſame room, and hearkens with an attentive im. 
patience, ſuch as one has often felt when unable 
to diſtinguiſh the words one wiſhes to repeat. 
You really then do not ſeem as if you were alone 
in this tribune, ſo animated is every figure, fo full 
of life and ſoul: yet I commend not the repreſent. 
ing of St. Catharine with leering eyes, as ſhe i; 
here painted by Titian ; that it is meant for 2 
portrait, I find no excuſe; ſome character more 
ſuited to the expreſſion ſhould have been choſen - 
and if it were only the picture of a faint, that ex. 
preſſion was ſtrangely out of character. An ana. 
chroniſm may be found in the Tobit over the 
door too, by acute obſervers, who will deem it 


cryphal beſide ; might I add, that Guido's meck 


men in the room, loſes ſomething of dignity by 
the affected poſition of the thumbs. I think] 
might leave the tribune without a word ſaid of 
the St. John by Raphael, which no words are 
worthy to extol ; "tis all ſublimity z and when | 
look on it I feel nothing but veneration puſhed to 
aſtoniſhment. Unlike the elegant figure of the 
Baptiſt at Padua, covered with glaſs, and belonging 
to a convent of friars, who told me, and truly, 
That it had no equal; it is painted by Guido 
with every perfection of form and every grace of 
expreflion. -I agree with them it has no equal; 
but in the tribune at Florence may be tound its 
ſuperior. 8 | | 

We were next conducted to the Niobe, who 
has an apartment to herſelf ; and now, thought !, 


thoſe who can ſes it or her, without emotions 
5 equally 
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impoſſible to contain or to ſuppreſs, de- 
be of Niobe, and have already half. 
ſuffered it. Their hearts and eyes are ſtone, _ 
Nothing is worth ſpeaking of after this Niobe! 
Her beauty! her maternal anguiſh | her cloſely. 
claſped Chloris! her halt-raiſed head, ſcarcely 
daring to deprecate that vengeance of which ſhe 
already feels ſuch dreadful effects! what can one 
do | | 


But drop the ſhady curtain on the ſcene, 


and run to ſee the portraits of thoſe artiſts who 
have exalted one's. ideas of human nature, and 
ſhewn what man can perform. Among theſe wor- 
thies a Britiſh eye ſoon diſtinguiſhes Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds; a citizen of the world faſtens his to 
Leonardo da Vinci. | 


[ have been out to dinner in the country near 
Prato, and what a charming, what a delightful 
thing is a nobleman's ſeat near Florence | How 
cheerful the ſociety ! how ſplendid the climate! 
how wonderful the proſpects in this glorious coun- 
try! The Arno rolling before his houſe, the Ap- 
penines riſing behind it! a fight of fertility en- 


joyed by its inhabitants, and a view of ſuch de- 


fences to their property as nature alone can be. 


A peaſantry ſo rich too, that the wives and 


daughters of the farmer ga drefled in jewels ; and 


thoſe of no ſmall value, A pair of one-drop ear- 
lings, a broadiſh necklace, with a long piece hang- 
ng down the boſom, and terminated with a crols, 
all of ſet garnets clear and perfect, is a common, 


' 2very common treaſure to the females about this 


wuntry; and on every Sunday or holiday, 
WS, when, 
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when they dreſs and mean to look pret f 
elegantly-diſpoſed ornaments a 
ſtrongly ; though I do not think them as hand. 
N the r laſſes, and our Venetian 

tends proteſt that the · farmers at in ei 
ſtate * ſtill richer. e 

La Contadinella Toſcana however, in a very rich 
white ſilk petticoat, exceedingly full and ſhort, to 
ſhew her neat pink ſlipper and pretty ancle her 
pink corps de robe and ſtraps, with white ſilk lacin 
down the ſtomacher, puffed fhift ſleeves, with — 
vy lace robbins ending at the elbow, and faſtened 
at the ſhoulders with at leaſt eight or nine bows 
of narrow pink ribbon, a lawn handkerchief 
trimmed with broad lace, put on ſomewhat co. 
quettiſhly, and finiſhing in front with a noſegay, 
muſt make a lovely figure at any rate: though the 
hair is drawn away from the face in a way rather 
too tight tobe becoming, under a red velvet cuſhion 
edged with gold, which helps to wear it off I think, 
but gives the ſmall Leghorn hat, lined with green, 
a pretty perking air, which is infinitely nymphiſh 
and ſmart. A tolerably pretty girl ſo dreſſed 
may furely more than vie with a -e d' epera up- 
on the Paris ſtage, even were ſhe not {et off as 
theſe are with a very rich ſuit of pearls or ſet gar. 
nets, that in France or England would not be pur. 
chaſed for leſs than forty or fifty pounds: and! 
am now ſpeaking of the women perpetually under 
' one's eye; not one or two picked from the crowd, 
like Mrs. Vanini, an inn-keeper's wite in Florence, 
who, when ſhe was dreſſed for the maſquerade two 
nights ago, ſubmitted her finery to Mrs. Great- 
heed's inſpection and my own; who agreed ſhe 
could not be ſo adorned in England for leſs that 
a thouſand pounds. | 1 
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It is true the nobility are proud of letting you 
ſee how comfortably their dependants live in Tuſ- 
cany ; but can any pride be more E 7 or gene- 
rous, or any deſire more patriotic ? Oh may they 
never look with leſs delight on the happineſs of 
their inferiors! and then they will not murmur at 
their prince, whoſe protection of this rank among 
his ſubjects is eminently tender and attentive. 

Returning home from our ſplendid dinner and 
agreeable day paſſed at Conte Mannucci's country- 
ſeat, while our noble friends amuſed me with va- 
rious chat, I thought ſome unaccountable ſparks 
of fire ſeemed to ſtrike up and down the 4 as 
if in perpetual motion, but checked the fancy 
concluding it a trick of the imagination only; 
till the evening, which ſhuts in ſtrangely quick 
here in Tuſcany, grew dark, and exhibited an ap- 
pearance wholly new to me; whole ſurpriſe that 
no flame followed theſe wandering fires was not 
ſmall, when I recollected the ſtate of deficcation 
that nature ſuffered, and haddone for ſome months. 
My diſlike of interrupting an agreeable conver- 


ſation kept me long from enquiring into the cauſe 


of this appearance, which however I doubted not 
was electric, till they told me it was the Jucciola, 


or fire-fly; of which a very good account is 


given in twenty books, but I had forgotten them 


all. As the Florence Miſcellany has never been 
publiſhed, I will copy out what is faid of it there, 
becauſe the Abbate Fontana wasconſulted when 


that deſcription was given. 

* This inſect then differs from every other of 
the luminous tribe, becauſe: its light is by no 
cans continual, but emitted by flaſhes, ſuddenly 
ſtriking out as it flies; when cruſhed it leaves a 
lpſtre on the Ipot for a conſiderable time, from 

whence 
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whence one may conclude its nature js 
| ric,” 5 | SS 


phoſpho. 


Oh vagrant inſect, type of our ſhort life, 
'Tis thus we ſhine, and vaniſh from the view; 
For the cold ſeaſon comes, 
And all our luſtre's cer. 


MERRY's Ode to Summer. 


Tt 1s faid I think, that no animal affords an acid 
except ants, which arg therefore maſt quickly 
deſtroyed by lime, pat-aſh, &c. or any ſtrong al. 
kali of courſe ; yet acid muſt the Jucciola be prov. 
ed, or ſhe can never be phoſphoric ſurely ; a; 
upon 1ts analyſis that ſtrangeſt of all compoſitions 
appears to be a union of violent acid with in- 
flammable matter, whence it may be termed an 
animal ſulphur, and is actually found to burn ſuc- 
ceſsfully under a common glaſs-bell ; and to if. 

ford flowers too, which, by attracting the humi. 
dity of the air, become a liquor like oleum ful. 
Phuris per campanam *. SE 

Ihe colour of the ſky viewed, when one dares 
to look at it, through this pure atmoſphere is par- 
ticularly beautiful; of a much more brilliant and 
celeſtial blue J think, than it appeared from the 
tower of St. Mark's Place, Venice, Were I to 
affirm that the ſea is of a more peculiar tranſpa- 
rent brightneſs upon the coaſt of North Wales 
than elſewhere, it would ſeem prejudice perhaps, 
and yet is ſtrictly true: I am not leſs perſuaded 
that the ſky appears of a finer tint in Tuſcany 
than any other country I have viſited: — Naples i 


e Oil of Sulphur by the bell 
arr gn rn 


The Princeſs of Stoldberg, his conſort, whom he 


without more than equal difficulty, perſuade my- 


over St. Paul's in London, which never, never 
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however the vaunted climate, and that yet re- 
mains to be examined. 


I have been ſhewed, at the horſe-race, the the- 
atre, &c. the unfortunate grandſon of King James 
the Second. He goes much into public ſtill, 
though old and fickly ; gives the Engliſh arms 
and livery, and wears the garter, which he has 
likewiſe beſtowed upon his natural daughter, 


always called Queen, has leit him to end a life of 
diſappointment and forrow by Himſelf, with the 
fad reflection that even conjugal attachment, and 
of courſe domeſtic comfort, was denied to him, 
and fled—in defiance of poetry and fiction—fled 
with the crown, to its powerful and triumphant 
oſſeſlors. | 

The Duomo, or Cathedral, has engaged my 
attention all to-day : its prodigious ſize, pertect 
proportions, and exquiſite taſte, ought to have 
detained me longer. Though the outſide does 
not pleaſe me as well as if it had been leſs rich 
and leſs magnificent. Superfluity always defeats 
its own purpoſe, of ſtriking you with awe at its 
ſuperior greatneſs ; while fimplicity looks on, and 
laughs at its vain attempts. This wonderful 
church, built of ſtriped marbles, white, black, 
and red alternately, has ſcarcely the air of being 
lo compoſed, but laoks like painted ivory to me, 
who am obliged to think, and think again, be- 
fore I can be ſure it is of ſo ponderous and maſly, 
as well as fo ineſtimable a ſubſtance : nor can I, 


lelf to give its ſudden view the decided preference 


miles its immediate effect on a ſpectator, 
But ſtands ſublime in ſimpleſt majeſty. 
The 
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The Battiſterio is another ſtruQure cloſe to the 
church, and of ſurpriſing beauty; Michael An. 
gelo ſaid the gates of it deſerved to be thoſe which 
open Paradiſe: and that ſpeech was more the 
ſpeech of a good workman, than of a man whoſe 
mind was exalted by his profeſſion. The gates 
are of braſs, divided into ninety. ſix compartments 
each, and carved with ſuch variety of invention, 
ſuch elaboration of art and ingenuity, that no 
praiſe except that which he gave them could have 
been too high. The font has not been uſed ſince 
the days when immerſion in baptiſm was deemed 
neceſſary to ſalvation ; a ceremony ſtill conſidered 
by the Greek church as indiſpenſable. Why the 
diſputes concerning this ſacrament were carried on 
with more decency and leſs laſting rancour among 
Chriſtians, than thoſe which related to the other 
great pledge of our pardon, the communicating 
With our Saviour Chriſt in his laſt Supper, I 
know not, nor can imagine. Every page of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory exhibits the tenaciouinels with 
which the ſmalleſt attendant circumſtance on this 
laſt mentioned ſacrament has been held faſt by 
the Romaniſts, who dropped the immerſion at 
baptiſm of themſelves; and in ſo warm a c|- 
mate too! it moves my wonder; when nothing 1s 
more obvious to the meaneft underſtanding, than 
that if the firſt ſacrament is not rightly and duly 
adminiſtered, we never ſhall arrive at receiving 
the other at all. - I hope it is impoſſible tor any 
one leſs than myſelf to wiſh the continuance cr 
revival of contentions ſo diſgraceful to humanity 
in general; ſo peculiarly. repugnant to the true 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which conſiſts chiefly in 

charity, and that brotherly love we know to _— 
| 1 
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been cemented by the biood of our bleſſed Lord: 
yet very ſtrange it is to think, that while other in- 
novations have been reſiſted even to death, ſcarcel 

any among the many ſects we have divided into, 
retain the original form in that ceremony ſo em- 
phatically called chriſtening. £535 

Theſe obſervations ſuggeſted by the ſight of - 
the old font at Florence {hall now be ſucceeded by 
lighter ſubjects of reflection; among which the 
firſt that preſents itſelf is the ſuperior elegance of 
the language ; for till we arrive here, all is dia- 
lect; though by this word I would not have any 
one miltake me, or underſtand it as meant in the 
limited ſenſe of a provincial jargon, ſuch as 
Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, or Cornwall, preſent us 
with; where every ſound is corruption, barbariſm, 
and vulgarity. „ 

The States of Italy being all under different ru- 
lers, are kept ſeparate from each other, and ſpeak 
a different dialeck; that of Milan full of conſo- 
nants and harſh to the ear, but abounding with 
claſſical expreſſions that rejoice one's heart, and 
till one with the oddeſt but moſt pleaſing ſenſa- 
tions imaginable. I heard a lady there call a run- 
away nobleman Profugo mighty prettily; and 
added, that his conduct had put all the town into 
rgaſmo grande. All this, however, the Tuſcans 
may poilibly have in common with them. My 
knowledge of the language muſt remain ever too 
imperfect for me to depend on my own ſkill in it; 
all I can aſſert is, that the Florentines appear,. as 
far as J have been competent to obſerve, to depend 
more on their own eopious and beautiful language 
lor expreſſion, than the Milaneſe do; who run to 
Spaniſh, Greek, or Latin for aſſiſtance, while 


halt 
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half their tongue is avowedly borrowed from the 
French, whoſe pronunciation, in the letter » 
they even profeſs to retain. PT. 
At Venice, the ſweetneſs of the patois is irre. 
ſiſtible; their lips, incapable of uttering any but 

the ſweeteſt ſounds, reject all conſonants they can 
get quit of; and make their mouths drop honey 
more completely than it can be ſaid by any elo. 
quence leſs mellifluous than their own, 

The Bolognele dialect is deteſted by the other 
Italians, as groſs and diſagreeable in its ſounds : 
but every nation has the good word of its own in- 
habitants ; and the language which Abbate Bian- 
cont praiſes as nervous and expreſſive, I would 
adviſe no perſon, leſs learned than himſelf, to cen- 


ſure as diſguſting, or condemn as dull. I ſtaid 


very little at Bologna ; faw nothing but their pic. 
tures, and heard nothing but their prayers : thoſe 
were ſuperior, I fancy, ta all rivals. Language 
can be never ſpoken of by a foreigner to any effect 
of conviction. I have heard our countryman 
Mr. Greatheed himſelf, who perhaps poſſeſſes 
more Italian than almoſt any A and 
ſtudies it more cloſely, refuſe to decide in critical 
diſputations among his literary friends here, though 
the ſonnets he writes in the Tuſcan language are 
praiſed by the natives, who beſt underſtand it, 
and have been by ſome of them preterred to thoſe 
written by Milton himſelf. Mean time this is ac- 
knowledged to be the prime city for purity ot 
phraſe and delicacy of expreſſion, which, at laſt, 
is ſo diſguiſed to me by the guttural manner in 
which many ſounds are pronounced, that I feel 
half weary of running about from town to town 
ſo, and never arriving at any, where I can under- 


- ſtand the converſation without putting all the at- 
| tention 


F woes as Aus as oa em 
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tention poſſible to their diſcourſe. I am now 
told that leſs efforts will be neceſſary at Rome. 
Nothing can be prettier, however, than the 
low and tranquil manners of a Florentine; no- 
thing more poliſhed than his general addreſs and 
behaviour: ever in the third perſon, though to a 
blackguard in the ſtreet, if he has not the honour 
of his particular acquaintance, while intimacy 
produces voi in thoſe of the higheſt rank, who 
call one another Carlo and Angelo very ſweetly ; 
the ladies taking up the ſame notion, and ſaying 
Louiſa, or Maddalena, without any . addition at 
all, | | 5 
The Don and Donna of Milan were offenſive 
to me ſomehow, as they conveyed an idea of 
Spain, not Italy. Here Signora is the term, 
which better pleaſes one's ear, and Signora Con- 
teſſa, Signora Principeſſa, if the} perſon is of 
higher quality, reſembles our manners more 
when we ſay my Lady Dutcheſs, &c. What 
ſtrikes me as moſt obſervable, is the uniformity 
of ſtyle in all the great towns. . 5 
At Venice the men of literature and faſhion 
ſpeak with the ſame accent, and I believe the 
lame quick turns of expreſſion as their Gondolier ; 
and the coachman at Milan talks no broader than 
the Counteſs ; who, if the does not ſpeak alwa 
in French to a foreigner, as ſhe would willing 
do, tries in vain to talk Italian; and having aſked 
you thus, alla capi ? which means ha ella capita ? 
laughs at herſelf for trying to to/caneggiare, as ſhe 
calls it, and gives the point up with no cor altr. 
that comes in at the end of every ſentence, and 
means non occorre altro; there is no more occurs 
upon the ſub ject. 


The 


* 
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The Laquais de Place who attended us at Bo. 


logna was one of the few perſons I had met then 
1 


who ſpoke a language perfectly intelligible to me 
« Are you a Florentine, pray friend ?” ſaid I.—. 
No, madam, but the combinations of this world 
having led me to talk much with ſtrangers, I con. 
trive to tu/canize it all I can for heir advantage 
_ doubt not but it will tend to my own at 
laſt.“ i 

Such a ſentiment, ſo expreſſed by a footman 
would fet a plain man in London a laughing, and 
make a fanciful Lady imagine he was a noble. 
man diſguiſed. Here nobody laughs, nor nobody 
{tares, nor wonders that-their valet ſpeaks juſt 23 


good language, or utters as well-turned ſenten- 


ces as themſelves. Their cold anſwer to m 
amazement is as comical as the fellow's fine ſtyle 
De batizzato , ſay they, come noi altri . But 
we are called away to hear the fair Fantaſtici, a 
young woman who makes 1mproviſo verſes, and 
fangs them, as they tell me, with infinite learning 
and taſte. She is ſucceſſor to the celebrated Cor. 
rilla, who no longer exhibits the power ſhe once 


held without a rival: yet to her converſations 


every one {till ſtrives for admittance, though ſhe 
is now ill, and old, and hoarſe with repeated colds. 
She ſpares, however, now by no labour or fatigue 
to obtain and keep that ſuperiority and admirati. 
on which one day perhaps gave her almoſt equal 
trouble to receive and to repay. But who can: 
bear to lay their laurels by? Corrilla is gay by 
nature, and witty, if I may fay fo, by habit; re. 
plete with fancy, and powerful to combine images 


-\ 


apparently diſtant, Mankind is at laſt more jul 


| F He h2: been baptized. + As well as we. 
40 
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to people of talents than is univerſally allowed, I 
think. Corilla without pretenſions either to im- 
maculate character (in the Englith ſenſe), deep 
-rudition, or high birth, which an Itahan eſteems 
above all earthly things, has ſo made her way 
in the world, that all the nobility of both ſexes, 
crowd to her houſe ;z that no Prince paſſes through 
Florence without waiting on Corilla ; that the Ca- 
pitol will long recolle& her being crowned there, 
and that many ſovereigns have not only ſought 
her company, but have been obliged to put up 
with'flights from her independent ſpirit, and from 
her airy, rather than haughty behaviour. She is 
however, (I cannot gueſs why) not rich, and 
keeps no carriage; but enjoying all the effect of 
money, convenience, company, and general at- 
tention, is probably very happy; as ſhe does not 
much ſuffer her thoughts of the next world to 
diſturb her felicity in this, I believe, while will- 
ing to turn every thing into mirth, and make all 
admire her wit, even at the expence of their own 
virtue. The following Epigram, made by her, 
vill explain my meaning, and give a ſpecimen of 
her preſent powers of improviſation, undecayed 
by ill health; and 1 might add, wndiſmayed by 
it. An old gentleman here, one Gaetano. Teſta 
Groſſa had a young wife, whoſe name was Mary, 
and who brought. Ri a ſon when he was more 
than ſeventy, years old, Corilla led him gaily 
into the cirele of company with theſe words: 


iel Signer To vi preſento 
ll buon Uomo Gaetano; 
(6 Che non 2 che coſa Ga | 1 
«ll miſterio ſovr'umano 

« Del Figliuolo di Maria.” 
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Let not the infidels triumph however, or rank 
among them the truly-illuſtrious Corilla ! *Twas 
but the rage, I hope, of keeping at any rate the 
fame ſhe has gained, when the ſweet voice is 
gone, which once enchanted all who heard it— 
like the daughters of Pierius in Ovid. 
And though I was exceedingly entertained by 
the preſent improvifatrice, the charming Fantaf. 
tici, whoſe youth, beauty, erudition, and fidelity 
to her huſband, give her every claim upon one's 
heart, and every juſt pretenſion to applauſe, I could 
not, in the midſt of that delight, which claſſic 
learning and muſical excellence combined to pro- 
duce, forbear a grateful recollection of the civi. 
lities I had received from Corilla, and half. regret- 
ting that her rival ſnould be ſo ſucceſsful; 


For thou gh the treacherous tapſter, Thomas, 

' Hangsa new angel ten doors from us, 
We hold it both a ſhame and fin 
To quit the true old Angel Inn. 


Well! if ſome people have too little appearance 
of reſpe& for religion, there are others who. of- 
fend one by having too much, and fo the balance 
is kept even. 1 LD eee 

We were a walking laſt night in the gardens of 
Porto St. Gallo, and met two or three well look- 
ing women of the ſecond rank, with a baby, 
four or five years old at moſt, dreſſed in the ha- 
bit of a Dominican Friar, beſtowing the bene- 
diction as he walked along like an officiating 
Prieſt. I felt a ſhock given to all my nerves at” 
once, and aſked Cavalier D'Elci the meaning of 
fo ſtrange a device. His reply to me was, Ed. 

5 8 vox ione 

i 
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«zine mal inteſa, Signora * ;” and turning round 
to the other gentleman, Now this folly,” ſaid 
he, © a hundred years ago would have been the 
object of profound veneration and prodigious 
applauſe. Fifty years hence 1t would be cenſured 
as hypocritical ; it is now paſſed by wholly un- 
noticed, except by this foreign Lady, who, I 
believe, thought it was done for a joke.“ 

| have had a little fever ſince I came hither 
from the intenſe heat I truſt ; but my maid has a 
worſe ſtill. Doctor Bicchierei, with that libera- 
lity which ever is found to attend real learning, 
preſcribed James's powders to her, and bid me at- 
tend to Buchan's Domeſtick Medicine, and I 
ſhould do well enough he ſaid. - 

Mr. Greatheed, Mr. Parſons, Mr. Biddulph, 
and Mr. Piozzi, have been together on a party of 
pleaſure to ſee the renowned Vallombroſa, and 
came home contradicting Milton, who ſays the de- 
vils lay beſtrewn | 


Thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombroſa: 


Whereas, ſay they, the trees are-all ever-green in 
thole woods. Milton, it ſeems, was right notwith- 


ſtanding : for the botaniſts tell me, that nothing 


makes more litter than the ſhedding of leaves, 
which replace themſelves by others, as on the 


plants ſtiled ever-green, which change like every 


tree, but only do not change all at once, and re. 


main-ſtript till ſpring, They ſpoke highly of 
their very kind. and hoſpitable reception at the 
convent, where Fe | | 


= Safe from pangs the worldling knows, 
Here ſecure in calm repoſe, 


5 "Tis ill-underſtood devotion, Madam. 


Q_ Far 
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Far from life's perplexing maze, 
The pious fathers paſs their days; 
While the bell's ſhrill-tinkling ſound 
Regulates their conſtant round, 


And 


Here the traveller elate 

Finds an ever-open gate: 

All his wants find quick ſupply, | 
While welcome beams from every eye: 


Paxson& 


This pious foundation of retired Benedictines, 
fituated in the Appenines, about eighteen miles 
from Florence, owes its original to Giovanni 
Gualberto, a Tuſcan nobleman, whoſe brother 


Hugo 2 been killed by a relation in the year 


1015, he feſolved to avenge his death; but hap- 
pening to meet the aſſaſſin alone and in a ſolitary 


place, whither he appeared to have been driven 


by a ſenſe of guilt, and ſeeing him ſuddenly drop 
down at his feet, and without uttering a word 
1 from his boſom a erucifix, holding it up 


n a ſupplicating geſture, with looks ſubmiſſively 


imploring, he felt the force of this ſilent rhetoric, 
and generouſly gave his enemy free _ 

On further reflection upon the ſtr 
Gualberto felt ſtill more affected; and from ſee- 
ing the dangers and temptations: which ſurround 2 
bultling life, reſolved to quit the too much mixed 
ſociety of mankind, and ſettle in a ſtate of per. 

etual retirement. For. this purpoſe he choſe Val- 
lombroſa, and there founded the famous convelt 


fo juktly admired by all who viſit it. _ 
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buch ſtories lead one forward to the tombs of 
Michael Angelo and the great Galileo, which laſt 
[looked on to-day with reverence, pity, and won- 
der; to think that a change ſo ſurpriſing ſhould 
de made in worldly affairs ſince his time; that 
the man who no longer ago than the year 1636, 
was by the torments and terrors of the Inquiſition 
obliged formally to renounce, as heretical, ac- 
curſed, and contrary to religion, the revived doc- 
trines of Copernicus, ſhould now have a monu- 
ment erected to his memory, in the very city 
where he was born, whence he was cruelly torn 
away to anſwer at Rome for the ſuppoſed offence; 
to which he returned; and ſtrange to tell, in 
which he lived on, by his own deſire, with the 
wife who, by her diſcovery of his ſentiments, 
and information given to the prieſts accordingly, 
had cauſed his ruin; and who, after his death, 
ina fit of mad miſtaken zeal, flung into the fire, 
in company with her confeſſor, all the papers ſhe 
could find in his ſtudy. „ 
How wonderful are theſe events! and how ſweet 
muſt the ſcience. of aſtronomy. have been to that 
or man, who ſuffered all but actual martyrdom 
in its cauſe! How odd too, that ever Galileo's 
lon, by ſuch a mother as we have juſt deſcribed, 
ſhould apply himſelf to the ſame ſtudies, and be 
the inventor of the ſimple pendulum fo neceſſary 
to every kind of clock-work! k 
Religious prejudices however, and their effects 
—and thanks be to God their almoſt final conclu- 
hon too—may be found nearer home than Gali- 
leo's tomb; while Milton has a monument in the 
lame cathedral with Dr. South, who perhaps 
would have given credit to no human information, p 
„ which 
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which ſhould have told him that event would take 
| yy TT CT Se» Fawn 

We are now going ſoon to leave Florence, ſeat 
of the arts and reſidence of literature! 1 ſhall be 
ſincerely =—_ to quit a city where not a ſtep can 
be taken without a new or a revived idea bein 

added to our ſtore ;—where ſuch ſtatues as would 
in England have colleges founded, or palaces 
built for their reception, ſtand in the open ſtreet: 
the Centaur, the Sabine woman, and the Juſtice: 
Where the Madonna della Seggiola reigns trium- 
phant over all pictures for brilliancy of colouring 
, 55 1985 6) Firs 


* 
2 


It was the portrait of Raphaelle's favourite 
miſtreſs, and his own child by her ſate for the 
Bambino: —is it then wonderful that it ſhould 

- want that heavenly expreſſion of dignity divine, 
and grace unutterable, which breathes through 
the ſchool of Caracci? Connoiſſeurs will have all 
excellence united in one picture, and quarrel un- 
kindly if merit of any kind be wanting: Surely 
the Madonna della Seggiola has nature to recom- 
mend it, and much more need not be deſired. It 
the young and tender and playful innocence of 
early infancy is what chiefly delights and detains 
one's attention, it may be found to its utmoſt pol- 


ſible perfection in a painter far inferior to Rapha- 
el, Carlo Marratt. '. - ©: eee 


If ſoftneſs in the female character, and meex 
hümility of countenance, be all that are wanted 
for the head of a Madonna, we muſt go to Elia. 
betta Sirani and Saſſoferrata I think; but it 1s 
ever fo. The Cordelia of Mrs. Cibber was be. 
yond all compariſon ſofter and ſweeter than that 
of her powerful fucceſſor Siddons z. yet who will 
ſay that the aclreſſes were equal:? * 
| £ : 
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gut I muſt bid adieu to beautiful Florence, 
where the ſtreets are kept ſo clean one is afraid to 
dirty them, and not one's ſelf, by walking in 
them: where the public walks are all nicely 
weeded, as in England, and the gardens have a 
homeiſn and Bath-hke look, that 18 exceſſively 
cheering to an Engliſh eye: where, when I din- 


ed at Prince Corſini's table, IJ heard the Cardinal 


ſay. grace, and thought of the ceremonies at 
Queen's College, Oxford ; where I had the ho- 
nour of entertaining, at my own dinner on the 


25th of July, many of the Tuſcan, and many of - 


the Engliſh nobility ; and Nardini kindly played 
a ſolo in the evening at a concert we gave in 
Meghitt's great room: — where we have compiled 


the little book amongſt us, known by the name of 


the Florence Miſcellany ; as a memorial of that 
friendſhip which does me ſo much honour, and 
which I earneſtly hope may long ſubſiſt among us: 
—where in ſhort we have lived exceeding com- 


fortably, but where dear Mrs. Greatheed and my- 


lelt have encouraged each other, in ſaying it 
would be particularly fad to die, not of the gnats, 
or more properly muſquitoes, for they do not 
{ting one quite to death, though their venom has 
ſwelled my arm ſo as to oblige me to carry it for 
tas laſt week in a ſling ; but of the mal di petto, 
wich is englemial in this country, and much re- 
ſembling our plcurify in its effects. 


Blindneſs too ſeems no uncommon misfortune 
at Florence, from the ſtrong reverberation of. the 


lun's rays on houſes of the cleaneſt and moſt bril- 
lant whiteneſs ; kept ſo elegantly nice too, that! 
ould deſpair of ſeeing more delicacy at Amſter- 


Apoplexies 


—— —  —— — ————— — — — CO 
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Apoplexies are likewife frequent enough: | 
ſaw a man carried out ſtone dead from St. Panera, 
zio's church one morning about noon-day ; but 
nobody ſeemed diſturbed at the event I think, ex. 
cept myſelf. Though this is no good town to 
take one's laſt leave of life in neither; as the bod 
one has been ſo long taking care of, would in 


twenty-four hours be hoiſted up upon a common 


cart, with thoſe of all the people who died the 
ſame day, and being fairly carried out of Porto 
San Gallo towards the duſk of evening, would be 
ſhot into a hole dug away from the city, properly 
enough, to 1 Florence, and keep it clear of 


putrid diſorders and diſagreeable ſmells. All this 


with little ceremony to be ſure, and leſs diſtine- 
tion; for the Grand Duke ſuffers the pride of 
birth to laſt'no longer than life however, and de- 
moliſhes every hope of the woman of quality h. 
ing in a ſeparate grave from the diſtreſſed objed 
who begged at her carriage door when ſhe was laſt 
on an airing. 

Let me a0 d. that his liberality of ſentiment ex- 
tends to virtue on the one hand, if hardneſs of 
heart may be complained of on the other. He 
ſuffers no difference of opinions to operate on his 
philoſophy, and I believe we heretics here ſhould 
ſleep among the beſt of his Tuſcan nobles. But 
there is no comfort in the poſſibility of being bu- 
ried alive by the exceſſive haſte with which peo- 
ple are catched up and hurried away, before i 
can be known almoſt whether all ſparks of life 
are extin& or no. Such management, and the 
lamentations one hears made by the great, that 
they ſhould thus be forced to keep bad company at- 
ter death, remind me for ever of an old French 


epigram, the ſentiment of which I perfectly re- 
| *  colleth 


collect, but have forgotten the verſes, of which 
however theſe lines are no unfaithful tranſla- 


tion: 


1 dreamt that in my houſe of clay, 

A beggar buried by me lay; 

Raſcal go ſtink apart, I cry'd, 

Nor thus diſgrace my noble ſide. 

Heyday ! cries he, what's here to do? 
I'm on my dunghill ſure, as well as you. 


Of elegant Florence then, ſo ornamented and 
ſo lovely, ſo neat that it is ſaid ſhe ſhould be ſeen 
only on holidays; dedicated of old to Flora, and 
ſtill the reſidence of ſweetneſs, grace, and the 


fine arts particularly; of theſe kind friends too, 
ſo amiable, ſo hoſpitable, where I had the choice 


of four boxes every night at the theatre, and a 
certainty of charming ſociety in each, we mult at 
laſt unwillingly take leave; and on to-morrow, 
the twelfth day of September 1785, once more 
commit ourſelves to our coach, which has hither- 
to met with no accident that could affect us, and 
in wich with God's protection, I fear not mr 
journey through what is left of Italy ; thoug 


luch tremendous tales are told in many of our 


travelling books, of terrible roads and wicked 
poſtillions, and ladies labouring through the mire 
on foot, to arrive at bad inns where nothing eata- 
ble could be found. All which however is leſs 
deſpicable than Tournefort, the great French 
botaniſt ; who, while his works ſwell with learn- 
ng, and ſparkle with general knowledge; while 
he enlarges your ſtock of ideas, and diſplays his 


down 
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un; laments pathetically that he could not get 
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down the partridges caught for him in one of 
the Archipelagon iſlands, becauſe they were not 
larded—2 la mode de Paris, | 


L. U ec A 


From the head- quarters of painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture then, where art is at her acme, 
and from a people poliſhed into brilliancy, perhaps 
a little into weakneſs, we drove through the cele- 
brated vale of Arno; thick hedges on each {ide 
us, which in ſpring muſt have been covered with 
bloſſoms and fragrant with perfume ; now loaded 
with uncultivated fruits; the wild grape, raſp- 
berry, and azaroli, inviting to every ſenſe, and 
promiſing every joy. This beautiful and fertile, 
this highly-adorned and truly delicious country 
carried us forward to Lucca, where the panther 
ſits af the gate, and liberty is written up on every 
wall and door. It is ſo long ſince I have ſeen the 
word, that even the letters of it rejoice my heart; 
but how the panther came to be its emblem, who 
can tell? Unleſs the philoſophy we learn from old 
Lilly in our childhood were true, nec vult panthera 
domari *. | 
That this fairy commonwealth ſhould fo long 
have maintained its independency is ſtrange ; but 


That the panther will never be tamed. 
- Howel 
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Howel attributes her freedom to the active and in- 
duſtrious ſpirit of the inhabitants, who, he ſays, 
reſemble a hive of bees, for order and for dili- 

ence. I never did ſee a place ſo populaus for the 
bee of it: one is actually thronged running up 
and down the ſtreets of Lucca, though it is a lit- 
tle town enough for a. capital city to be ſure 5 
larger than Saliſbury though, and prettier than 
Nottingham, the beauties of both which places it 
unites with all the charms pecular to itſelf. 
The territory they claim, and of which no 
power dares attempt to diſpofleſs them, is much 
about the ſize of Rutlandſbire J fancy; ſurround- 
ed and apparently fenced in on every ſide, by 
the Appenines as by a wall, that wall a hot one, 
on the ſouthern ſide, and wholly planted over 
with vines, while the ſoft ſhadows which fall up- 
on the declivity of the mountains make it inex- 
preſſibly pretty; and form, by the particular diſ- 
poſition of their light and ſhadow, a varie 
vhich no other proſpect fo confined can poſſibly 

enjoy. : 5 
"This is the Ilam gardens of Europe; and who- 
ever has ſeen that ſingular ſpot in Derbyſhire be- 
longing to Mr. Port, has ſeen little Lucca in a con- 
vex mirror. Some writer calls it a ring upon the 
linger of the Emperor, under whoſe protection it 
has been hitherto preſerved ſafe from the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany till theſe days, in which the in- 
tereſts of thoſe two ſovereigns, united by intimacy 
as by blood and reſemblance of character, are be- 
come almoſt exactly the fame. 8 

A Doge, whom they call the Principe, is elect- 
ed every two months; and is aſſiſted by ten ſena- 
tors in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


Their 
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Their armoury is the prettieſt plaything J «ve; 
yet ſaw, noutly e and capable of rH 
twenty-five thouſand men with arms. Their nu 
venues are about equal to the Duke of Bedforg's 
I believe, eighty or eighty-five thouſand pounds 
ſterling a year ; every ſpot of ground belonging 
to theſe people being cultivated to the higheſt pitch 
of perfection that agriculture, or rather garden. 
ing (for one cannot call theſe encloſures fields) 
will admit ; and though it is holiday time jul 
now, I ſee no neglect of neceſſary duty. They 
were watering away this morning at ſeven o'clock, 
juſt as we do in a nurſery-ground about London, 
a hundred men at once, or more, before they 
came home to make themſelves ſmart, and go to 
hear muſic in their beſt church, in honour of 
ſome ſaint, I have forgotten who; but he is the 
Patron of Lucca, and cannot be accuſed of ne- 
glecting his charge, that is certain. 
This city ſeems really under admirable regula - 
tions; here are fewer beggars than even at Flo- 
rence, where however one for fifty in the ſtates of 
Genoa or Venice do not meet your eyes: And ei- 
ther the word liberty has bewitched me, or I ſee 
an air of plenty without inſolence, and buſineſs 
without noiſe, that greatly delight me. Here 1s 
much cheerfulneſs too, and gay good-humour 
but this is the ſeaſon of devotion at Lucca, and in 
theſe countries the ideas of devotion and diverſion 
are ſo blended, that all religious worſhip ſeems 
connected with, and to me now regularly implies, 
a feſtive ſhow. 
Well, as the Italians ſay, 1! mondo é bell 
perche e variabile *,” We Engliſh dreſs our cler. 


* The world is pleaſant becauſe it is various. 
gymen 
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men in black, and go ourſelves to the theatre 
in colours. Here matters are reverſed, the church 
at noon looked like a flower-garden, ſo gaily 
adorned were the prieſts, confrairies, &c. while 
the Qpera-hauſe at night had more the air of a fu- 
neral, as every body was drefled in black: a 
circumſtance I had forgotten the meaning of, till 
reminded that fuch was once the emulation of 
finery among the perſons of faſhion in this city, 
that it was found convenient to reſtrain the ſpirit 
of expence, by obliging them to wear conſtant 
mourning ; a very rational and well-deviſed rule 
in a town ſo ſmall, where every body is known 
to every body ; and where, when this ſilly excite- 
ment to envy is wiſely removed, I know not what 
ſhould hinder the inhabitants from living like 
thoſe one reads of in the Golden Age; which, 
above all others, this climate - moſt reſembles, 
where pleaſure contributes to ſooth life, commerce 


to quicken it, and faith extends its proſpects to 


eternity. Such is, or ſuch at leaſt appears to me 
this lovely territory of Lucca: where cheap liv- 
ing, free government, and genteel ſociety, may 
be enjoyed with a tranquillity unknown to larger 
ſtates: where there are delicious and faluta 
baths a few miles out of town, for the nobility to 
make villeggiatura at; and where, if thoſe nobi- 
lity were at all diſpoſed to cultivate and commu- 
nicate learning, every opportunity for ſtudy is af- 
forded. 555 i 35 

Some drawbacks will however always be found 
from human felicity. I once mentioned this place 
with warm expectations of delight, to a Milaneſe 


lady of extenſive knowledge, and every elegant 


accompliſhment worthy her high birth, the Con- 
teſa Melzi Reſta. & Why yes,” ſaid ſhe, « if 


you 
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you would find out the place where common ſenſe 
itagnates, and every topic of converſation dwin. 
dles and periſnes away by too frequent or too un. 


{iltul touching and handling, you muſt go to 


Lucca. My ill-health ſent me to. their beautiful 
baths one ſummer ; where all the faculties of m 
body were reſtored, thank God, but thoſe of m 
ſoul were ſtupified to ſuch a degree, that at laſt ! 
was fit to keep no other company but Dame Luc. 
che}: I think ; and our talk was ſoon ended, hea. 
ven knows, for when they had once aſked me of 
an evening, what I had for dinner ? and told me 
how many pair of ſtockings their neighbours ſent 
to the waſh, we had done.“ 
This was a young, a charming, a lively lady of 
quality; full of curioſity to know the world, and 


of ſpirits to buſtle through it; but had ſhe been 
| battered through the various ſocieties of London 
and Paris for eighteen or twenty years together, 
ſhe would have loved Lucca better, and deſpited 
it leſs. © We muſt not look for whales in the 
Euxine Sea, 


”” ſays an old writer; and we muſt 


not look for great men or great things in little 
nations to be ſure, but let us reſpect the innocence 


of childhood, and regard with tendernels the ter- 


ritory of Lucca: where no man has been mur- 


dered during the life or memory of any of its 
peaceful inhabitants; where one robbery alone 


has been committed for ſixteen years; and the 
thief hanged by a Florentine executioner borrow 
ed for the purpoſe, no Lucchele being able or 


willing to. undertake ſo horrible an oftice, with 


terrifying circumſtances of penitence and publie 
reprehenſion: where the governed are ſo tew in 
proportion to the governors; all power being cir. 


culated among four hundred and fifty nobles, 0 
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the whole country producing ſcarcely ; ninety 
thouſand ſouls. A. great boarding-ſchool in Eng- 
land is really an infinitely more licentious place; 
and groſſer immoralities are every day connived 
at in it, than are known to pollute this delicate 
and curious commonwealth ; which keeps a 
council always ſubſiſting, called the Diſcoli, to 
examine the lives and conduct, profeſſions, and 
even health of their . : and once o year 
mey ſweep the town of vagabonds, which till 
then are caught up and detained in a houſe of 
correction, and made to work, if not diſabled by 
lameneſs, till the hour of their releaſe and dif- 
miſſion. I wondered there were ſo few beggars 
about, but the reaſon is now apparent: theſe we 
ſee are neighbours, come hither only for the three 
days gala. ft N C 901 e 11 * 5 280 
I was wonderfully ſolicitous to obtain ſome of 
their coin, which carries on it the image of no 
earthly prince; but his head only who came to 
redeem us from general ſlavery on the one ſide, 
Jeſus Chrift-;"on the other, the word Libertas. 
Our peaſant-girls here are in a new dreſs to 
me; no more jewels to be ſeen, no more pearls; 
the finery of which ſo dazzled me in Tuſcany : 
theſe wenches are prohibited ſuch ornaments it 
ſeems. A muſlin handkerchief, folded in a moſt 
becoming manner, and ſtarched exactly enough 
to make it wear clean four days, is the head - dreſs 
of Luccheſe laſſes; it is put on turban-wiſe, and 
they button their gowns cloſe, with long ſleeves 
2 la Savoyarde; but it is made often of a ſtiff 
brocaded filk, and green lapels, with cuffs of the 
lame colour; nor do they wear any hats at all, to 
defend them from a ſun which does undoubtedly 
mature the fig and ripen the vine, but which, by 
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the ſame exceſs of power, exalts the venom of the 
viper, and gives the ſcorpion means to keep me in 
perpetual torture for fear of his poiſon, of which, 


though they aſſure us death is ſeldom the conſe. 


quence among them, Iknow his ſting would finiſn 
me at once, becauſe the gnats at Florence were 
ſufficient to lame me for a confiderable time. 
The dialect has loſt much of the guttural ſound 
that hurt one's ear at the laſt place of reſidence; 
but here is an odd ſqueaking accent, that diſtin. 
guithes the Tuſcan of Lucca. 
Ihe place appropriated for airing, ſhowing fine 
equipages, &c. is beautiful beyond all telling; 
from the peculiar ſhadows on the mountains, 
They make the baſtions of the town their Corſo, 
but nene except the nobles can go and drive upon 
one part of it. I know not how many yards of 
ground is thus ſet apart, facred to ſovereignty ; but 
it makes one laugh. doh, nfo. 1 
Our inn here is an excellent one, as far as | 
am concerned; and the fallad-oil green, [ike Iriſh 
uſquebaugh, nothing was ever fo excellent. I aſked 
the French valet who dreſſes our hair, Si ce n 
etait pas une republique mignonne * ?''-—** Ma foy, 
madame, je la trouve plus tot la republique des rats 
et des fours f; replies the fellow, who had not 
ſlept all night, I afterwards underſtood, tor the 
noiſe thoſe troublefome animals made in his 


* If it were not a dear little pretty commonwealth this. 
1 Faith, madam, I call it the republic of the rats and mice. 
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' Tas town has been ſo often deſcribed that it i 
is ag well known in England as in Italy almoſt ; 1 
where I, like others, have ſeen the magnificent i 
cathedral ; have examined the two pillars which it 
ſupport its entrance,. and which once adorned Di- 1 
ana's temple at Epheſus, one of the ſeven wonders M 


of the world. Their carving is indeed beyond | | | 
all idea of workmanſhip ; and the poſſeſſion of Wl 
them is ineſtimable. I have ſeen the old ſtones 2 1 


with inſcriptions on them, bearing date the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, ſtuck caſually, ſome with the 
letters reverſed, ſome floping, according to acei- 
dent merely, as it appears to me, in the body of 


the great church: and I have ſeen the leaning | | 
tower that Lord Cheſterfield ſo comically de- i 
{cribes our Engliſh travellers eagerneſs to ſee. It Wi 


is a beautiful building though after all, and a 
ſtrange thing that it ſhould lean ſo. The cylin- 
drical form, and marble pillars that ſupport each 
ſtory, may rationally enough attract a ſtranger's 
notice, and one is ſorry the lower ſtories have ſunk 
from their foundations, originally defective ones 
| truſt they were, though, God knows, if the Ita- 
lians do not build towers well, it is not for want 
either of ſkill or of experience; for there is a 
tower to every town I think, and commonly fabri- 
cated with elaborate nicety and well-fixed baſes. 
But as earthquakes and ſubterranean fires here are 
ſcarcely a wonder, one need not marvel much at 
ſeeing the ground retreat juſt here, It is nearer 

| | Our 
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our hand, and quite as well worth our while to 
enquire, why the tower at Bridgnorth in Shrop. 
ſhire leans exactly in the fame direction, and is 
full as much out of the perpendicular as this at 

Piſa. 

The brazen gates here, carved by John of Bo. 
logna, at leaſt begun by him, are a wonderful 
work; and the marbles in the baptiſtery beat thoſe 
of Florence for value and for variety. A good 
lapidary might find perpetual amuſement in ad. 
juſting the claims of ſuperiority to theſe precious 
columns of Jaſper, granite, alabaſter, &c. The 
different animals which ſupport the font being 
equally admirable for their compoſition as for 
their workmanſhip. 

The Campo Santo is an extraordinary place, 
and, for aught I know, unparalleled for its power 
cover the mind in exciting ſerious contemplations 
upon the body's decay, and ſuggeſting conſolato- 
ry thoughts concerning the ſoul's immortality, 


Here in three days, owing to quick-lime mixed 


among the earth, vaniſhes every veſtige, every 
trace of the human being carried thither ſeventy 
hours before, and here round the walls Giotto 
and Cimabue have exhauſted their invention to 
impreſs the paſſers-by with deep and penſive me- 
lancholy. | 

The four ſtages of man's ſhort life, infancy, 
childhood, maturity, and decrepit age, not ill re- 
preſented by one of the ancient artiſts, ſhew the 
ſad but not flow progreſs we make to this dark 
abode; while the laſt judgment, hell, and para- 
diſe inform us what events of the utmoſt conſe- 
gquence are to follow our journey. All this a mo- 

dern traveller finds out to be wva/tly ridiculous / 
though Doctor Smollet (whoſe book I think he has 
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read) confeſſes that the ſpacious Corridor round 
the Campo Santo di Piſa would make the nobleſt 


walk in the world perhaps for a contemplative 


philoſopher. 


The tomb of Algarotti produces ſofter ideas 


when one looks at the ſepulchre of a man who, 
having deſerved and obtained ſuch ſolid and ex- 
tenſive praiſe, modeſtly contented himſelf with 
deſiring that his epitaph might be ſo worded, as 
to record upon a ſimple but laſting monument, 
that he had the honour of being diſciple to the 


immortal Newton. © 


The battle of the bridge here at Piſa drew a 


great many ſpeQators this year, as it has not been 
performed for a conſiderable time before : the 
waiters at our inn here give a better account of it 
than one ſhould have got perhaps from Cavalier or 
Dama, who would have felt leſs intereſted in the 
buſineſs, and ſeen it from a greater diſtance. 
The armies of Sant' Antonio, and I think San 
Giovanni Battiſta, but I will not be poſitive as to 
the laſt, diſputed the poſſeſſion of the bridge, and 


tought gallantly I fancy; but the firſt remained 


conqueror, as our very converiable Camerieres took 
care to inform us, as it was on that fide it ſeems 
that they had exerted their valour. 

Calling theatres, and ſhips, and running horſes, 
and mock fights, and almoſt every thing ſo by the 
names of ſaints, whom we venerate in ſilence, 
and they themſelves publicly worſhip, has a moſt 
profane and offenſive ſound with it to be ſure; 


and ſhocks delicate ears very dreadfully ; and I 


uled to reprimand my maids at. Milan for bring- 


ing up the bleſſed Virgin Mary's name on every , 


trivial, almoſt on every ludicrous occaſion, with 
a degree of ſharpneſs they were not accuſtomed 
R 2855 to, 
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to, becauſe it kept me in a conſtant ſhivering, Yet 


let us reflect a moment on our own conduct in 
England, and we ſhall be forced candidly to con. 
feſs that the Puritans alone keep their lips unpol. 
luted by breach of the third commandment, while 
the common exclamation of good God ſcrupled 
by few people on the ſlighteſt occurrences, and 
apparently without any temptation 1n the world 
is noleſs than groſs irreverence of his ſacred name. 
whom we acknowledge to be 


Father of all, in every age 

In every clime ador d; | 

By faint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
| Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 


Nor have the ladies at a London card-table 
Italian ignorance to plead in their excuſe ; as 
not inſtruction but docility is wanted among 
almoſt all ranks. of people in Great Britain, 
where if the Chriſtian religion were practiſed as 
it is underſtood, little could be wiſhed for its eter- 
nal, as little is left out among the bleſſings of its 
temporal welfare. 

L have been this morning to look at the Grand 
Duke's camels, which he keeps in his park as we 
do deer in England. There were an hundred 
and ſixteen of them, pretty creatures! and they 
breed very well here and live quite at their eaſe, 
only houſing them the winter months: they are 


perfectly docile and gentle the man told me, ap- 


parently leſs tender of their young than mares, 
but more approachable by human creatures than 
even ſuch horſes as have been long at grals. That 


dun hue one ſees them of, is, it ſeems, not n 
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and invariably the ſame, though I doubt not but 


it is ſo in their native deſerts. Let it once become 


a faſhion for ſovereigns and other great men to 
keep and to careſs them, we ſhall lee camels as 
variegated as cats, which in the woods are all of 
the uniformly-ſtreaked tabby—the males inclining 
to the brown ſhade—the females to blue among 
them but being bred down, become tortoiſe- 
ſhell, and red, and every variety of colour, which 
domeſtication alone can beſtow. 

The miſery of Tuſcany is, that all animals thrive 
ſo happily under this productive ſun ; ſo that if 
you ſcorn the Zanzariere, you are halt-devoured 
before morning, and ſo disfigured, that I defy 
one's neareſt friends to recollect one's counten- 
ance ; while the ſpiders ſting as much as any of 
their inſects; and one of them bit me this very 
day till the blood came. 

With all this not ill-founded complaint of theſe 
our active companions, my conſtant wonder is, 
that the grapes hang untouched this 2oth of Sep- 
tember, in vaſt heavy cluſters covered with bloom; 
and unmoleſted by inſects, which, with a quarter 


of this heat in England, are encouraged to deſtroy 


all our fruit in ſpite of the gardener's diligence to 

blow up neſts, cover the walls with netting, and 

hang them about with bottles of ſyrup, to court 
the creatures in, who otherwiſe fo damage every 

lig and grape and plum of ours, that nothing 

but the ſkins are left remaining by now. Here 

no ſuch contrivances are either wanted or thought 
on; and while our iſlanders are ſedulouſly bent 

to guard, and ſtudious to invent new devices to 

protect their half dozen peaches from their half 
dozen waſps, the ſtandard trees of Italy are load- 

ed with high-flavoured and delicious fruits. 

2 Here 
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Here figs iky-dy'd a purple hue diſcloſe, 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows; 
Here dangling pears exalted ſcents unfold, 
And yellow apples ripen into gold. 


The road-ſide is indeed hedged with feſtoons 
of vines, Craw ling from olive to olive, which they 
plant in the ditches of "Tuſcany as we do willows 
in Britain ; mulberry trees too by the thouſand, 
and ſome pollarded poplars ſerve for ſupport to 
the glorious grapes that will now ſoon be gather- 
ed. What leaſt contributes to the beauty of the 
country however, is perhaps moſt. ſubſervient to 
its profits. IT am aſhamed to write down the re- 


turns of money gained by the oil alone in this 


territory and that of Lucca, where I was much 
{truck with the colour as well as the excellence 
of this uſetul commodity. Nor can I tell wh 
none of that green caſt comes over to England, 
unleſs 1t is, that, like eſſential oil of chamomile, it 
loſes the tint by expoſure to the air. 


An olive tree, however, 18 no elegantly-growing 


or happily-coloured plant: ſtraggling and duſky, 
one is forced to think of its produce, betore one 
can be pleated with its merits, as in a deformed 
and ugly friend or companion. 

The ſogs now begin to fall pretty heavily in a 
morning, and riſing about the middle of the day, 
leave the ſun at liberty to exert his violence very 
powerfully. At night come forth the inhabitants, 
like dor-beetles at ſun-ſet on the coaſt of Suſſex; 
then 1s their ſeaſon to walk and chat, and fing and 
make love, and run about the ſtreet with a girl 
and a guittar: to eat ice and drink lemonade; 
but never to be ſeen drunk or quarrelſome, or ri. 


otous. Though night is the true ſeaſon of Italian 
felicitr, 


| 
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felicity, they place not their happineſs in brutal 
frolics, any more than in malicious titterings 
they are idle and they are merry: it is, I think, 
the worſt we can ſay of them; they are idle be- 
cauſe there is little for them to do, and merr 
becauſe they have little given them to think about. 
To the buſy Enghſhman they might well apply 
theſe verſes of his own Milton in the Maſque of 
Comus : | 


What have we with day to do? 
Sons of Care ! 'twas made for you. 


i 


Here we are by the ſea-ſide once more, in a 


trading town too; and I ſhould think myſelf in 


England almoſt, but for the difference of dreſſes 
that paſs under my balcony: for here we were im- 
mediately addreſſed by a young Engliſh gentleman, 
who politely put us in poſſeſſion of his apartments, 
the beſt ſituated in the town : and with him we 
talked of the dear coaſt of Devonſhire, agreed 
upon the reſemblance between that and theſe envi- 
rons, but gave the preference to home, on account 
of its undulated ſhore, finely fringed with wood- 


lands, which here are wanting: nor is this ver— 
dure equal to ours in vivid colouring, or varie- 


gated with ſo much taſte as thoſe lovely hills which 
| are 
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are adorned by the antiquities of Powderham 
Caſtile, and the fine diſpoſition of Lord Liſburne's 
ark. 

" But here is an Engliſh conſul at Leghorn. Ves 
indeed! an Engliſh chapel too; our own King's 
arms over the door, and in the deſk and pulpit an 
Engliſh clergyman ; high in character, eminent 
for learning, genteel in his addreſs, and charitable 
in every ſenſe of the word: as ſuch, truly loved 
and honoured by thoſe of his own perſuaſion, 
_ exceedingly reſpected by thoſe of every other, 
which fill this extraordinary city : a place fo po- 
pulous, that Cheapſide alone can ſurpaſs it. 

It is not a large place however; one very long 
ſtraight ſtreet, and one very large wide ſquare, 
not leſs than Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, but I think 
bigger, form the whole of Leghorn ; which! 
can compare to nothing but a camera obſcura, or 
magic lanthorn, exhibiting prodigious varicty of 
different and not unintereſting figures, that paſs 
and repaſs to my inceflant delight, and give that 
ſort of empty amuſement which is 2 /a portee de 
chacun “ ſo completely, that for the preſent it 
really ſerves to drive every thing elſe from my 
head and makes me little deſirous to quit for any 
other diverſion the windows or balcony, whence! 
look down now upon a Levantine Jew, drefled 
in long robes, a ſort of odd turban, and immenlz 
beard : now upon a Tuſcan contadinella, with the 
little ſtraw hat, noſegay and jewels, I have been 
ſo often ſtruck with. Here an Armenian Chriſtian, 
with long hair, long gown, long beard, all black 
as a raven; who calls upon an old grey Francis 


* Within every one's reach. 
can 
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can friar for a walk; while a Greek woman, 
obliged to croſs the ſtreet on ſome occaſion, throws 
a vaſt white veil all over her perſon, leſt ſhe 
ſhould undergo the diſgrace of being ſeen at 
all. 

Sometimes a group goes by, compoſed of a 
broad Dutch ſailor, a dry-ſtarched puritan, and 
an old French officer ; whoſe knowledge of the 
world and habitual politeneſs contrive to conceal 
the contempt he has of his companions. 

The geometricians tell us that the figure which 
has moſt angles bears the neareſt reſemblance 
to that which has no angles at all; ſo here at 
Leghorn, where you can hardly find forty men 
of a mind, diſpute and contention grow vain, a 
comfortable though temporary union takes place, 
while nature and opinion bend to intereſt and 
neceſſity. 

The Contorni of Leghorn are really very pretty; 
the Appenine mountains degenerate into hills as 
they run round the bay, but gain in beauty what 
in ſublimity they loſe. 

To enjoy an open ſea view, one muſt drive 
further; and it really affords a noble proſpect 
from that riſing ground where I underſtand that 
the rich Jews hold their ſummer habitations.— 
They have a ſynagogue in the town, where I 
went one evening, and heard the Hebrew ſer— 
vice, and thought ef what Dr. Burney ſays of 
their ſinging. 

It is however no credit to the Tuſcans to tell, 
that of all the people gathered together here, they 
are the worſt-looking—lI ſpeak of the men—but 
it is ſo. When compared with the German ſoldiery, 

the Engliſh ſailors, the Venetian traders, the Nea- 

politan 
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politan peaſants, for I have ſeen ſome of hen 
here, how feeble a fellow is a genuine Florentine! 
And when one recollects the cottagers of Lom- 
bardy, that handſome hardy race; bright in their 
expreſſion, and muſcular in their ſtrength ; it is 
ſtill ſtranger what can have weakened theſe too 
delicate Tuſcans fo. As they are very rich, and 
might be very happy under the protection of a 
prince who lets {lip no opportunity of preferring 
his plebeian to his patrician ſubjects ; yet here at 
Leghorn they have a tender frame and an un- 
healthy look, occaſioned poſlibly by the ſtagnant 
waters, which render the environs unwholeſome 
enough I believe; and the millions of live crea- 
tures they produce are enough to diſtract a perſon 
not accuitomed to ſuch buzzing company. 

We went out for air yeſterday morning three 
or four miles beyond the town-walls, where I look- 
ed ſteadily at the fea, till I half thought myſelf at 
home. The ocean being peculiarly Britiſh proper- 
ty favoured the idea, and for a moment ! felt as 
it on our ſouthern coaſt; we walked forward to- 
, wards the ſhore, and I ſtepped upon ſome rocks 
that broke the waves as they rolled in, and was 
wiſhing for a good bathing-houſe, that one might 
enjoy the benefit of ſalt-water ſo long withheld ; 
till I aw our /aquais de place croſſing himſelf at 
the carriage door, and wondering, as I aiterwards 
found out, at my matchleſs intrepidity. The 
mind however took another train of thought, and 
we returned to the coach, which when we arrived 
at I reſuſed to enter; not without ſcreaming 1 
fear, as a vaſt hornet had taken poſſeſſion in our 
abſence, and the very notion of ſuch a compani- 
on threw me into an agony. Our attendant's 


ſpeech to the coachman however, made me more 
than 
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than amends: © Ora /: vede amico (ſays he), 
& cg, la Donna; del mare iſteſſo non ha paura e 
« gur vd in convulſioni per via d una moſca *. — 
This truly Tuſcan and highly contemptuous ha- 
rangue, uttered with the utmoſt deliberation, and 
added to the abſence of the hornet, {ent me laugh 
ing into the carriage, with great eſteem of our 
philoſophical Ri, for ſo the fellow was called, 
becauſe he had red hair. 

In a very clear day, it is ſaid, one may ſee Cor- 
ſica from hence, though not leſs than forty or fif- 
ty miles off: the pretty iſland Gorgona however, 
whence our beſt anchovies are brought to England, 
lies conſtantly in view, 


H ; 
Afurgit ponti medio circumflua Gorgon. 


RUuTILIUs's Itinerary. 


How ſhe came by that extraordinary name though, i 
is not I believe well known; perhaps her likeneſs \ 
to one of the Cape Verd Iſlands, the original Heſ- | 
perides, might be the cauſe ; for it was there the 1 
daughters of Phorcus fixed their habitation: or i 
may be, as Meduſa was called Gorgon par eminence, 
becauſe ſhe applied herſelf to the enriching of 
ground, this fertile iſlet owes its appellation from 
being particularly manured and fructified. 

Here is an extraordinary good opera-houſe: 
admirable dancers, who performed a mighty pretty 
pantomime Comedie /armoyante without words; 

liked it vaſtly. The famous Soprano finger Be- 
dini was at Lucca; but here is our old London 


* Now, my friend, do but obſerve what a thing is a wo- 


wan! ſhe is not afraid even of the roaring ocean, and yet 
does into fits almoſt at the fight of a fly. 


favourite 
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favourite Signora Giorgi, improved into a degree 
of perfection ſeldom found, and from her little 
expected. f 

Mr. Udney the Britiſh Conſul is alone now; 
his lady has been obliged to leave him, and take 
her children home for hkalth's ſake ; but we ſaw 
his fine collection of pictures, among which is a 
Danae that once belonged to Queen Chriitina of 
Sweden, and fell from her poſſeſſion into that of 
fome nobleman, who being tormented by ſcruples of 
morality upon his death-bed, reſolved to part with 
all his undraped figures, but not liking to loſe the 
face of this Danae, put the picture into a painter's 
hands to cut and clothe her : the man, inſtead of 
obeying orders he conſidered as barbarous, copied 
the whole, and dreſſed the copy decently, ſending 
it to his ſick friend, who never diſcerned the trick; 
and kept the original to diſpoſe of, where fewer 
ſcruples impeded an advantageous ſale. The gen- 
tleman who bought it then, died; when Mr. Ud- 
ney purchaſed Danae, and highly values her; 
though ſome connoiſſeurs ſay ſhe is too young 
and ungrown a female for the character. There 
is a Titian too in the ſame collection, of Cupid 
riding on a lion's back, to which ſome very re- 
markable ſtory is annexed ; but one's belief is ſo 
aſſailed by ſuch. various tales, told of all the ſtrik- 
ing pictures in Italy, that one grows more tenaci- 
aus of it every day I think; ſo that at laſt the 
danger will be of believing too little, inſtead of too 
much perhaps. Happy for travellers would it be, 
were that diſpoſition of mind confined to painting 
only : but if it ſhould prove extended to more le- 
rious ſubjects, we can only hope that the violent 
excels of the temptation may prove ſome excuſe, 


or at leaſt in a ſlight degree extenuate the offence: 
| A ville 
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to diſcredit 1t all. 


Our evening's walk was directed towards the 
burying-ground appointed here to receive the bo- 
dies of our countrymen, and conſecrated accord- 
ing to the rites of the Anglican church: for here, 
under protection of a factory, we enjoy that 
which is vainly ſought for under the auſpices of a 
king's ambaſſador.— Here we have a churchyard 
of our own, and are not condemned as at other 
towns in Italy, to be ſtuffed into a hole like dogs, 
after having ſpent our money among them like 
princes. Prejudice however is not baniſhed from 
Leghorn, though convenience keeps all in good- 
humour with each other. The Italians fail not to 
claſs the ſubjects of Great Britain among the Pa- 
gan inhabitants of the town, and to diſtinguiſh 
themielves, ſay, Not aliri Chriftiant * :“ their 
averſion to a Proteſtant, conceal it as they may, 
is ever implacable; and the laſt day only will con- 


vince them that it is criminal. 


Celum non animum mutant *, is an old obſerva- 
tion; I paſſed this afternoon in confirming the 
truth of it among the Engliſh traders ſettled here: 
whoſe converſation, manners, ideas, and lan- 
guage, were fo truly Londoniſb, lo little changed 
by tranſmigration, that I thought ſome enchant- 
ment had ſuddenly operated, and carried me to 


drink tea in the regions of Bucklerſbury. 


Well! it is a great delight to ſee ſuch a ſociety 
ſubſiſting in Italy after all; eſtabliſhed where diſ- 
treſs may run for refuge, and ſickneſs retire to 


* We that are Chriſtians. 
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A wiſe man cannot believe half he-hears in Italy 
to be ſure, but a pious man will be cautious not 


One changes one's ſky but not one's ſeal. wee, fre 
prepare 
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prepare for laſting repoſe : whence narrowneſs of 
mind 1s baniſhed by principles of univerſal bene- 
volence, and prejudice precluded by Chriſtian 
charity : where the purſe of the Britiſh merchant, 
ever open to the poor, is certain to juccour and 
to ſoothe affliction ; and where it is agreed that 
more alms are given by the natives of our iſland 
alone, than by all the reſt of Leghorn, and the 
palaces of Piſa put together. 

J have here finiſhed that work which chiefly 
brought me hither ; the Anecdotes of Dr. John. 
ſon's Life. It is from this port they take their 
flight for England, while we retire for refreihment 
to the | | 


BAGNI vi PISA. 


Bur not only the waters here are admurable, 
every look from every window gives 1mages unen- 
tertained before ; ſublimity happily wedded with 
elegance, and majeſtic greatneſs enlivened, yet 
ſoftened by taſte. 

Ihe haughty mountain St. Juliano lifting its 
brown head over our houſe on one ſide, the ex- 
tenſive plain ſtretched out before us on the other; 
a gravel walk neatly planted by the fide of a 
peaceful river, which winds through a valley 
richly cultivated with olive yards and vines; and 
ſprinkled, though rarely, with dwellings, either 

magniſiccnt 
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magnificent or pleaſing : this lovely proſpect, 
bounded only by the ſea, makes a variety inceſ- 
ſant as the changes of the ſky ; exhibiting early 
tranquillity, and evening ſplendour by turns. 

It was perhaps particularly delightful to me, to 
obtain once more a cottage in the country, after 
running ſo from one great city to another; and 
for the firſt week I did nothing but rejoice in a ſo- 

litude ſo new, ſo ſalutiferous, ſo total. I there- 
fore begged my huſband not to hurry us to Rome, 
but take the houſe we lived in for a longer term, 
as I would now play the Engliſh houſewite in Italy 
Iſaid; and accordingly began calling the chickens 
and ducks under my window, taſted the new wine 
as it ran purple from the caſk, careſſed the meek 
oxen that drew it to our door; and felt ſenſations 
ſo unaffectedly paſtoral, that nothing in romance 
ever exceeded my felicity. 

The cold bath here is the moit delicate imagin- 
able; of a moderate degree of coldneſs though, 
not three degrees below Matlock ſurely ; but 
omitting, ſimply enough, to carry a thermometer, 
one can meaſure the heat of nothing. Our hot 
water here ſeems about the temperature of the 
Queen's bath in Somerſetſhire ; it is purgative, 
not corroborant, they tell me; and its taſte re- 
ſembles Cheltenham water exactly. 

Theſe ſprings are much frequented by the court 
I find, and here are very tolerable accommoda- 
tions ; but it is not the ſeaſon now, and our ſoli- 
tude is perfect in a place which beggars all de- 
ſcription, where the mountains are mountains of 
marble, and the buſhes on them buſhes of myr- 
tle; large as our hawthorns, and white with bloſ- 
ſoms, as they are at the ſame time of year in De- 
vonſhire : where the waters are ſalubrious, the 


herbage 
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herbage odoriferous, every trodden ſtep breathing 
immediate fragrance from the cruſhed ſweets of 
thyme, and marjoram, and winter ſavoury: while 
the birds and the butterflies frohe around, and 
flutter among the loaded lemon, and orange, and 
olive trees, till imagination 1s fatigued with follow. 
ing the charms that ſurround one. 

Jam come home this moment from a long but 
not tedious walk, among the crags of this glori- 
ous mountain; the baſe of which nearly reaches, 
within half a mile perhaps, to the territories of 
Lucca. Some country girls paſſed me with baſ— 
kets of fruit, chickens, &c. on their heads. I 
addreſſed them as natives of the laſt- named place, 
laying I knew them to be ſuch by their dreſs and 
air; one of them inſtantly replied, © Oh /, framo 
Luccheſi, noi altri; gia ſi pus vedere ſubito una 
Reppublicana, e credo bene ch'ella ſe n' & accorta 
 beniſſimo che ſiamo del paeſe della liberta *.“ 

1 will add that theſe females wear no ornaments 
at all ; are always proud and gay, and ſometimes 
a little ſaucy too. The Tuſcan damſels, loaded 
with gold and pearls, have a leſs aſſured look, 
and appear diſconcerted when in company with 
their freer neighbours—Let them tell why. 
Mean time my fairy dream of fantaſtic delight 
ſeems fading away apace. . Mr. Piozzi has been 
ill, and of a putrid complaint in his throat, which 
above all things I ſhould dread in this hot climate. 
This accident, aſſiſted by other concurring cir— 
cumſtances, has convinced me that we are not 
ſhut up in meaſureleſs content as Shakeſpeare calls 
it, even under St. Julian's Hill : for here was no 


* Oh yes, we are Lucca people ſure enough, and Iam per- 
ſuaded that you ſoon ſaw in our faces that we come from a 


land of liberty, 8 = 
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help to be got in the firſt place, except the uſeleſs 
converſation of a medical gentleman whoſe accent 
and language might have pleaſed a diſengaged 
mind, but had little chance to tranquillize an af- 
frighted one. What is worſe, here was no reſt to 
be had, for the multitudes of vermin up ſtairs 
and below. When we firit hired the houſe, I re- 
member my maid jumping 'up on one of the 

kitchen chairs while a ragged lad cleared that 
apartment for her of ſcorpions to the number of 
ſeventeen. But now the biters and ſtingers drive 
me quite wild, becauſe one muſt keep the win- 
dows open for air, and a fick man can enjoy none 
of that, being cloſed up 1n the Zanzariere, and 
obliged to reſpire the ſame breath over and over 
again; which, with a fore throat and fever, is 
moſt melancholy : but I keep it wet with vinegar, 
and defy the hornets how I can. 

What is more ſurpriſing than all, however, is 
to hear that no lemons can be procured for leſs 
than two pence Engliſh a-piece ; and now I am 
almoſt ready to join myſelf in the general cry 
againſt Italian impoſition, and recollect the pro- 
verb which teaches us 


Chi ha da far con Toſco, 
Non biſogna eſſer loſco * ; 


as I am confident they cannot be worth even two 
pence a hundred here, where they hang like ap- 
ples in our cyder countries ; but the. rogues know 


that my huſband is ſick, and upon poor me they 
have no mercy. 


* Who has to do with Tuſcan wight, 
Of both his eyes will need the light. 


T have 
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I have ſent our folks out to gather fruit at à 
venture: and now this miſery will ſoon be ended 
with his illneſs; driven away by deluges of le. 
monade, 1 think, made in defiance of wafps, 
flies, and a kind of volant beetle, wonderfully 
beautiful and very pertinacious in his attacks; and 
who makes dreadiul depredations on my ſugar 
and currant-jelly, ſo neceſſary on this occaſion of 
illneſs, and fo attractive to all theſe deteſtable in- 
habitants of a place ſo lovely. 

My patient, however, complaining that al. 
though I kept theſe harpies at a diſtance, no fleep 
could yet be obtained ;—l reſolved when he was 
riſen, and had changed his room, to examine into 
the true cauſe: and with my maid's aſſiſtance, 
unript the mattraſs, which was without exaggera- 
tion or hyperbole all alive with creatures wholly 
unknown to me. Non: deſcripts in naſtineſs I be- 
lieve they are, like maggots with horns and tails; 
ſuch a race as I never ſaw or heard of and as 
would have diſguſted Mr. Leeuenhoeck him- 
ſelf. My willingneſs to quit this place and its 
hundred-footed inhabitants was quickened three 
nights after by a thunder ſtorm, ſuch as no dwell- 
er in more northern latitudes can form an idea 
of; which, aſſiſted by ſome few light ſhocks of 
an earthquake, frighted us all from our beds, 
ſick and well, and gave me an opportunity of 
viewing ſuch flaſhes of lightning as I had never 
contemplated till now, and ſuch as it appeared 
impoſſible to eſcape from with life. The tremen- 
dous claps of thunder re-echoing among thele 
Appenines, which double every found, were tru— 
ly dreadful. I really and fincerely thought vt. 
Julian's mountain was rent by one violent ſtroke, 
accompanied with a rough concuſſion, and that 


the 
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the rock would fall upon our heads by morning 
while the agonies of my Engliſh maid and the 
French valet, became equally inſupportable to 
themſelves and me; who could only repeat the 
ſame unheeded conſolations, and proteſt our reſo- 
lution of releaſing them from this theatre of diſ- 
traction the moment our departure ſhould become 
practicable. Mean time the rain fell, and ſuch a 
torrent came tumbling down the fides of St. Juli- 
ano, as I am perſuaded no female courage could 
have calmly looked on. I therefore waited its 
abatement in a darkened room, packed up our 
coach without waiting to copy over the verſes m 
admiration of the place had prompted, and drove 
forward to Sienna, through Piſa again, where 
our friends told us of the damages done by the 
tempeſt ; and ſhewed us a pretty little church juſt 
out of town, where the officiating prieſt at the al- 
tar was ſaved almoſt by miracle, as the lightning 
melted one of the chalices completely, and twiſt- 
ed the brazen-gilt crucifix quite round in a very 
aſtoniſhing manner. | 

Here, however, is the proper place, if any, 
to introduce the poem of ſeventy-three ſhort lines, 
calling itſelf an Ode to Society written in a ſtate 
of perfe& ſolitude, ſecluded from all mortal 


tread, as was our habitation at the Bagni di 
Piſa. 


reer. 


. 
SOCIETY ! gregarious dame 
Who knows thy favour'd haunts to name? 
8 Whether 
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Your vagrant feet deſire to tread 
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Whether at Paris you prepare $ 


The ſupper and the chat to ſhare, 


While fix'd in artificial row, 

Laughter diſplays its teeth of ſnow : 
Grimace with raillery rejoices, 

And ſong of many mingled voices, 

Till young coquetry's artful wile 

Some foreign novice ſhall beguile, 

Who home return'd, ſtill prates of thee, 
Light, flippant, French SociE Tv. 


II. 


Or whether, with your zone unbound, 


You ramble gaudy Venice round, 
Reſolv'd the inviting ſweets to prove, 
Of friendſhip warm, and willing love; 
Where ſoftly roll th' obedient ſeas, 
Sacred to luxury and eaſe, 

In coffee-houſe or caſino gay 

Till the too quick return of day, 
Th' enchanted votary who ſighs 

For ſentiments without diſguiſe, 
Clear, unaffected, fond, and free, 
In Venice finds SOCIETY. | 


ITE. 
Or if to wiſer Britain led, 


With meaſur'd ſtep and anxious care, 

The precincts pure of Portman- ſquare; 

While wit with elegance combin'd, | 
And poliſh'd manners there you'll find; 
The taſte corret—and fertile mind ; +» 

Remember vigilance lurks near, 


And filence with unnotic'd ſneer, 
Who 
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Who watches but to tell again” 
Your foibles with to-morrow's pen 
Till titt'ring malice ſmiles to fee 
Your wonder grave SOCIETY. 


IV. 
Far from your buſy crowded court, 
Tranquillity makes her report ; 
Where mid cold Staffa's columns rude, 
Reſides majeſtic ſolitude ; 
Or where in ſome ſad Brachman's cell, 
Meek innocence delights to dwell, 
Weeping with unexperienc'd eye, | LI 
The death of a departed fly : 1 
Or in Hetruria's heights ſublime, [1 
Where ſcience ſelf might fear to climb, 1 
But that ſhe ſeeks a ſmile from thee, 14 
And wooes thy praiſe, Soc iE Tx. 


* 


FV. 
Thence let me view the plains below, 
From rough St. Julian's rugged brow; 
Hear the loud torrents ſwift deſcending, 
Or mark the beauteous rainbow bending, 
Till Heaven regains its favourite hue, 


———— 
—— 
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ther divine ! celeſtial blue | 
Then boſom'd high in myrtle bower, ; i 
View letter d Piſa's pendent tower; ; | 0 
The ſea's wide ſcene, the port's loud throng, | 
Of rude and gentle, right and wrong; I | 
A motley groupe which yet agree 14 
To call themſelves Soc iE x. | I. | 
[Nil 


S 2 VI. Oh! 
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VI. 
Oh ! thou ſtill ſought by wealth and fame, 
Diſpenſer of applauſe and blame : 
While flatt'ry ever at thy ſide, 
With ſlander can thy ſmiles divide 
Far from thy haunts, oh! let me ſtray, 
But grant one friend to cheer my way, 
Whoſe converſe bland, whoſe muſic's art, 
May cheer my ſoul, and heal my heart; 
Let ſoft content our ſteps purſue, | 
And bliſs eternal bound our view : 
Pow'r I'll reſign, and pomp, and glee, 
Thy beſt-lov'd ſweets—SOciETY. 


— — — 


C 


2oth October 1786. 


Wr arrived here laſt night, having driven 
through the ſweeteſt country in the world; and 
here are a few timber trees at laſt, ſuch as I have 
not ſeen for a long time, the Tuſcan ſpirit of mu- 
tilation being ſo great, that every thing till now 
has been pollarded that would have paſſed twenty 
feet in height: this is done to ſupport the vines, 
and not ſuffer their rambling produce to run out 
of the way, and eſcape the gripe of the gatherers. 
I have eaten too many of theſe delicious grapes 
however, and it is now my turn to be ſick No 
wonder, I know few who would reſiſt a like temp- 


tation, eſpecially as the inn afforded but a ſorry 
£ | dinner, 
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dinner, whilſt every hedge provided ſo noble a 
deſſert. Paſſera. pur la malattia *, as theſe ſoft- 


mouthed people tell me; the ſooner perhaps, as 


we are not here annoyed by inſects, which poiſon 


the pleaſure of other places in Italy: here are only 
lizards, lovely creatures! who being of a beauti- 
ful light green colour upon the back and legs, re- 
ſide in whole families at the foot of every tree, 
and turn their. ſcarlet boſoms to the ſun, as if to 
diſplay the glories of colouring which his beams 
alone can beſtow. 

The pleaſing tales told of this pretty animal's 
amical diſpoſition towards man are ſtrictly true, I 


hear; and it is no longer ago than yeſterday I was 


told an odd anecdote of a young farmer, who, 
carrying a baſket of figs to his miſtreſs, lay down. 
in the field as he croſſed it, quite overcome with 
the weather, and fell faſt aſleep. A ſerpent, at- 
tracted by the ſcent, twined round the baſket, 
and would have bit the fellow as well as robbed 
him, had not a friendly lizard waked, and given 
kim warning of the danger. 3 

Swift ſays, that in the courſe of life he meets 
many aſſes, but they have not /ucky names. I 
have met many wipers, and ſo few lizards, it is 
furpriſing! but they will not hve in London. 

All the ſtories one has ever heard of ſweetneſs 
in language and delicacy in pronunciation, fall 
ſnort of Sienneſe converſe. The girls who wait 
on us at the inn here, would be treaſures in Eng- 
land, could one get them thither ; and they need 
move nothing but their tongues to make their 
tortunes. 1 told Roſetta ſo, and ſaid I would 
Heal from them a poor girl of eight years old, 


* The diſorder will die away though, 
whom 
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whom they kept out of charity, and called Olym. 
pia, to be my language miſtreſs. Battezzata 
com” e, la laſcieremo Chriſtiana *,” was the an- 
ſwer. It 1s impoſhble, without their manners, 
to expreſs their elegance, their ſuperior delicacy, 
graceful without diffuſion, and terſe without laco- 
niciſm. You aſk the way to the town of a peaſant 
girl, and ſhe replies, << Pafſato'l Ponte, o pur bar- 
catoꝰl Fiume, eccola a Sienna +.” And as we drove 
towards the city in the evening, our poſtillion ſung 
improviſo verſes on his ſweetheart, a widow who 
lived down at Piſtoja, they told me. I was aſhamed 


to think that no deſk or ſtudy was likely to have 


produced better on fo trite a ſubject. Candour muſt 
confeſs, however, that no thought was new, though 
the language made them for a moment ſeem ſo. 

This town is neat and cleanly, and comfortable 
and airy. The proſpect from the public walks 
wants no beauty but water; and here is a fup- 
prefled convent on the neighbouring hill, where 
we half longed to build a pretty cottage, as the 
ground is now to be diſpoſed of vaſtly cheap; 
and half one's work is already done in the apart- 
ments once occupied by friars. With halt a 
 word's periuaſion I ſhould fix for life here. The 
air is ſo pure, the language ſo pleaſing, the place 
ſo inviting ;—but we drive on. | 

There is, mean time, reſident in the neighbour- 
hood an Engliſh genileman, his name Greenfield, 
who has formed to himſelf a mighty ſweet habita- 
tion in the Engliſh taſte, but not extenſive, as his 
property don't reach far: he is however a ſort of 

* Being baptized as ihe is, we will leave her a Chriſti- 
an. 


+ The bridge once paſſed, or the river croſſed,- Sienna lies 
before you. 


little 
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little oracle in the country I am told ; gives mo- 
ney, and diſpenſes James's powders 10 the poor, 
is happy in the eſteem of numberleſs people of 
faſhion, and the comfort of his country people's 
lives beſide ; who travelling to Sienna, as man 
do for the advantage of ſtudying Italian to per- 
fection, find a friend and companion where per- 
haps it is leaſt expected. 
The cathedral here at Sienna deſerves a volume, 
and I ſhall ſcarcely give it a page. The pavement 
of it is the juſt pride of Italy, and may challenge 
the world to produce its equal. St. Mark's at 
Venice floored with precious itones dies away up- 
on the compariſon ; this being all inlaid with 
dove-coloured and white marbles repreſenting hiſ- 
torical ſubjects not ill told. Were this operation 
performed in moſaic work, others of rival excel- 
lence might be found. The pavement of Sienna's 
dome is ſo diſpoſed by an effort of art one never 
ſaw but here, that it produces an effect moſt re- 
ſembling that of a very fine and beautiful da- 


maſk table-cloth, where the large patterns are 
correctly drawn. | 


TT is to be our next ſtage, and 

ny of our Engliſh gentlemen now here, are 
with ourſelves impatiently waiting for the number- 
leſs pleaſures it 1s expected to afford us. I will 
here cloſe this chapter upon our various deſires ; 
one withing to ſce St. Peter's; one ſetting his 
heart upon entering the Capitol; to-morrow's 
fun will light us all upon our ſearch. 


ROME, 
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TRE firſt ſleeping place between Sienna and 
this capital ſhall not eſcape mentioning; its 
name is Radicofani, its title an inn, and its ſitua- 
tion the ſummit of an exhauſted volcano. Such 
a place did I never ſee. The violence of the 
mountain, when living, has ſplit it in a variet 
of places, and driven it to a breadth of baſe be- 
yond credibility, its height being no longer for- 
midable. Whichever way you turn your eyes, 
nothing but portions of this black rock appear 
therefore; ſo here is extent without ſublimity, 
and here is terror mingled with diſguſt. The in- 
fide of the houſe is worthy of the proſpect ſeen 
from its windows; wild, ſpacious, and ſcantily 
provided. Never had place ſo much the appear- 
ance of a haunted hall, where Sir Rowland or Sir 
Bertrand might feel proud of their courage when 


The knight advancing ſtrikes the fatal door, 
And hollow chambers ſend a ſullen roar. 
MrRry. 


To this truly diſmal repoſing place 1s however 
kindly added a little chapel ; and few perſons can 
imagine what a comfortable feel it gave me on 
entering it in the morning after hearing the winds 
how! all night in the black mountain. Here too 
we firſt made acquaintance with Signor Giovanni 
Ricci, a mighty agreeable gentleman, who was 
kindly aſſiſtant to us in a hundred little difficul- 
ties, afterwards occaſioned by horſes, poſtillions, 
&c. which at laſt brought us through a bad coun- 
try enough to Viterbo, where we ſlept. _ 


4 
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The melancholy appearance of the Campagna 
has been remarked and deſcribed by every travel- 
ler with diſpleaſure, by all with truth. The ill 
look of the very few and very unhealthy inhabi- 
tants confirms their deſcriptions ; and beſide the 
pale and ſwelled faces which ſhock one's ſight, 
here is a braſſy ſcent in the air as of verdigris, which 
offends one's ſmell; the running water is of an 
odd colour too, like that in which copper has been 
ſteeped. Theſe are ſad deſolated ſcenes indeed, 
though this is not the ſeaſon for mal” aria neither, 
which, it is faid, begins in May, and ends with 
September. The preſent ſovereign is mendin 
matters as faſt as he can, we hear; and the road 
now cutting, will greatly facilitate acceſs to his 
capital, but cannot be done without a prodigious 


expence. The firit view of Rome is wonderfully 
ſtriking, 


Ye awful wrecks of ancient times! 
Proud monuments of ages paſt 


Now mould'ring in decay. MERRV. 


But mingled with every crowding, every claſſical 
idea, comes to one's recollection an old picture 
painted by R. Wilſon about thirty years ago, 
which I am now ſure muſt have been a very ex- 
cellent repreſentation. 

Well then! here we are, admirably lodged at 
Strofani's in the Piazza di Spagna, and have only 
to chuſe what we will fee and talk on firſt among 
this galaxy of rarities which dazzles, diverts, con- 
tounds, and nearly fatigues one. I will ſpeak of 
the oldeſt things firſt, as I was earneſt to ſee ſome- 
thing of Rome in its very early days, if poſſible: 
for example the Sublician Bridge, defended b 
Cocles when the infaut republic, like their favou- 


rite 
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rite Hercules in his cradle, ſtrangled the ſerpent 
deſpotiſm: and of this bridge ſome portion may 
yet be ſeen when the water 1s very low. 
The priſon is more ancient ſtill however; it 
was built by the Kings; and by the ſolidity of its 
walls, and depth of its dungeon, ſeems built for 
eternity. Was it not this place to which Juvenal 
alludes, when he ſays, 
| Felicia dicas | 
Tempora quæ quondam ſub regibus atque tribunis 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam. 


And it is in this horrible ſpot they ſhew you 
the miraculous mark of St. Peter's head ſtruck 
againſt the wall in going down, with the fountain 
which burſt out of the ground for his refreſhment. 
Antiquaries, however, aſſure us, that he could not 
have ever been confined there, as it was a place for 
ſtate priſoners only, and thoſe of the higheſt rank: 
they likewiſe tell us that Jugartha paſſed ſeven 
months there, which is as difficult to believe as 
any miracle ever wrought; for the world 
was at leaſt ſomewhat civilized in thoſe days, 
and how it ſhould be contented with looking quict- 
ty on whilſt a Prince of Jugurtha's conſequence 
thould be ſo kept, appears incredible at the dil- 
tance of 1900 years. That Chriſtians ſhould be 
treated ſtill worſe, if worſe could be found for 
them, is leſs ſtrange, when every ſtep one treads is 
upon the bones of martyrs; and who dares ſa) 
that the ſurrounding campagna, ſo often drench- 
ed in innocent blood, may not have been curſed 
with peſtilence and ſterility to all ſucceeding ages! 
J have examined the place where Sylla maſſacred 
Roo fellow-citizens at once, and find that it pro- 


duces no herb but thiſtles, a weed almoſt unknown 
in 
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in any other part of Italy; and one of the firſt 
puniſhments beſtowed on ſinful man. 

Marcellus's Theatre, an old fountain erected 
by Camillus when Dictator, and the Tarpeian 


rock, attract attention powerfully : the laſt parti- 


cularly, 
Where brave Manlius ſtood, 
And hurl'd indignant decads down, 
And redden'd Tyber's flood. | 
GREATHEED. 


People have never done contradicting Burnet, 
who. ſays, in his travels, that a man might jump 
down it now and not do himſelf much harm : the 
truth is, its preſent appearance is not formidable; 
but I believe it is not leſs than forty feet high 
at this moment, though the ground 1s greatly 
raiſed. 

Of all things at Rome the Cloaca is acknow- 
ledged molt ancient; a very great and a very uſe- 
ful work it is, of Ancus Martius, fourth king of 
Rome. The juſt and zealous deteſtation of Chriſ- 
tians towards Pontius Pilate, is here comically 
expreſſed by their placing his palace juſt at its 
exit into the Tyber; and one who pretended to 
doubt of its being his reſidence, would be thought 
the worſe of among them. 

I recolle& nothing elſe built before the days of 
the Emperors, who, for the moſt part, were fuch 
diſgracers of human nature and human reaſon, 
that one would almoſt wiſh their names expunged 
and all their deeds obliterated from the face of 
the globe, which could ever tamely ſubmit to ſuch 
truly wretched rulers. 5 

The Capitol built by Tarquin, ſtood till the 
days of Marius and Sylla it ſeems; that laſt- 

named 
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named Dictator erected a new one, which was 
overthrown' in the conteſts about Vitellius; Vef. 
paſian ſet it up again, but his performance was 
burned ſoon after its author's death; and this we 
contemplate now, is one of the works of Domi- 
tian, and celebrated by Martial of courſe. Adrian 
however added one room to it, dedicated to 
Egyptian deities alone: as a matter of mere taſte 
fancy, like our introducing Chinele temples into 
the garden; but many hold that it was very ſe— 
rious and ſuperſtitious regard, inſpired by the vic- 
tory Canopus won over the Perſian divinity of 
fire, by the ſubtlety of the Egyptian prieſts, who to 
defend their idol from that all-ſubduing element, 
wilely ſet upon his head a veſſel filled with water, 
and having previouſly made the figure of Terra 
Cotta hollow, and full of water, with holes bored 
at the bottom ſtopped only by wax to keep it 
in, a ſeeming miracle extinguithed the flames, as 
foon as approached by Canopus ; whoſe triumph 
was of courſe proclaimed, and he reſpeQed ac- 
cordingly. The figure was a monkey, whoſe fit 
ting attitude favoured the impoſture : our anti- 
quaries tell us the ſtory after Suidas. 

As cruelty 1s more deteſtable than fraud, one 
feels greater diſguſt at the ſight of captive mo- 
narchs without hands and arms, than even theſe 
idolatrous brutalities inſpire; and no greater 
proof can be obtained of Roman barbarity, than 
the ſtatues one is fhewn here of kings and ge- 
ncrals over whom they triumphed ; being made 
on purpole for them without hands and arms 0 
which they were deprived immediately, on their 
arrival at Rome. 

Fnorinous heads and feet, to which the other 


parts are wanting, let one ſee, 0 or at leaſt pn 
what 
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' what coloſſal figures were once belonging to them; 
yet ſomehow theſe celebrated artiſts ſeem to me 
to have a little confounded the ideas of big and 
great like my countryman Fluellyn in Shakeſpeare's 

lay : while the two famous demi-gods Caſtor 
and Pollux, each his horſe-in his hand, ſtand one 
on each fide the ſtairs which lead to the Capitol, 
and are of a prodigious fize—fifteen feet as I re- 
member. The knowing people tell us they are 
portraits, and bid us obſerve that one has pupils to 


his eyes, the other not ; but our laquais de place, 


who was a very ſenſible fellow too, as he ſaw me 
ſtand looking at them, cried out, Why now to 
be ſure here are a vaſt many miracles in this holy 
city—that there are:“ and I heard one of our 
own folks telling an Engliſhman the other day, 
how theſe two monſtrous ſtatues, horſes and all I 
| believe, came out of an egg : a very extraordinary 
thing certainly ; but it is our buſineſs to believe, 
not to enquire. He ſaw my countenance expreſs 
ſomething he did not like, and continued, Eh 
bajta! ſara ſtato un uovo ſtrepitoſo, e coſe finiſce 


Vitoria.“ 


In this repoſitory of wonders, this glorious 


campidoglio, one is firſt ſhewn as the moſt valuable 
curioſity, the two pigeons mentioned by Pliny in 
old moſaic; and of prodigious nicety is the work- 
manſhip, though done at ſuch a diſtant period: 
and here is the very wolf which bears the very 
mark of the lightning mentioned by Cicero :— 
and here is the beautiful Antinous again ; he 
meets one at every turn, I think, and always 
hangs his head as if aſhamed : here too is the dy- 


* Well, well! it was a famous egg we'll ſay, and there's 
an end, 
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ing gladiator ; wonderfully fine! ſavage valour 
mean extraction! horrible anguiſh! all marking, 
all ſtrongly characteriſtical expreſhons—all there; 
yet all ſwallowed up, in that which does inevitably 
and certainly ſwallow up all things—approaching 
death. | 

The collection of pictures here would put any 
thing but theſe ſtatues out of ' one's head: 
Guido's Fortune flying over the globe, ſcattering 
her gifts; of which ſhe gave him one, the moſt 
precious, the moſt defirable. How elegantly gay 
and airy is this picture! But St. Sebaſtian ſtands 
oppoſite, to ſhew that he could likewiſe excel in 
the pathetic. Titian's famous Magdalen, of 
which the King of France boaſts one copy, a no- 
ble family at Venice another, is proteſted by the 
Roman connoiſſeurs to reſide here only ; but why 
ſhould not the artiſt be fond of repeating ſo fine 
an idea ? Guercino's Sybil however, intelligently 
penſive, and ſweetly ſenſible, is the ſingle figure 
I ſhould prefer to them all. 

Before we quit the Capitol, it is pity not to 
name Marforio ; broken, old, and now almoſt 
forgotten: though once companion, or rather 
reſpondent to Paſquin, and once, a thouſand years 
before thoſe days, a ſtatue of the river Nar, as 
his recumbent poſture teſtifies; not Mars in the 
forum, as has been by ſome ſuppoſed. The late 
Pope moved him from the ſtreet, and ſhut him up 
with his betters in the Capitol. 

Of Trajan and Antonine's Pillars what can one 
ſay ? That St. Peter and St. Paul ſtand on the 


tops of each, ſetting forth that uncertainty of 


human affairs which they preached in their lite- 
time, and ſhewing that hey, who were once the 
objects of contempt and abhorrence, are now be- 

come 
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come literally the head ones of the corner; being 
but too profoundly venerated in that very city, 
which once cruelly perſecuted, and unjuſtly put 


them to death. Let us then who look on them, 


recolle& their advice, and let our affections on a 
place of greater ſtability. The columns are of 
very unequal excellence, that of Trajan's confeſ- 
ſedly the beſt ; one grieves to think he never ſaw 
it himſelf, as few princes were leſs puffed up by 
well-deſerved praiſe than he ; but dying at Seleu- 
cia of a dyſenteric fever, his aſhes were brought 
home, and kept on the top of his own pillar in a 


gilt vaſe ; which Sextus Quintus with more zeal 
than taſte took down, I fear deſtroyed, and placed 


St. Peter there. Apollodorus was the architect of 
the elegant ſtructure, on which, ſays Ammianus 
Marcellinus, the Gods themſelves gazed with 
wonder, ſeeing that nothing but heaven itſelf was 
finer. © Singularem ſub omni celo ſtrufturam eti- 
am numinum aſcenſione mirabilem.“ 

I know not whether this is the proper place to 
mention that the good Pope Gregory: who added 


to the poſſeſſion of every cardinal virtue the exer- 


tion of every Chriſtian one, having looked one 
day with peculiar ſtedfaſtneſs at this column, and 
being naturally led to refle& on his character to 
whoſe honour it was erected, felt juſt admiration 
of a mind ſo noble; and retiring to his devotions 
m a church not far off, began praying earneſtly 


for Trajan's ſoul : till a preternatural voice, ac- 


companied with rays of light round the altar he 


knelt at, commanded his forbearance of further 


ſolicitation ; affuring him that Trajan's ſoul was 
ſecure in the care of his Creator. Strange ! that 
thoſe who record, and give credit to ſuch a ſtory, 


can yet continue as a duty their interceſſions for 
the dead 
But 
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But I have ſeen the Coliſeo, which would ſwal. 
low that of pretty. Verona; it is four times ag 
large I am told, and would hold fourſcore thou. 
ſand ſpectators. After all the depredations of all 
the Goths, and afterwards of the Farneſe family, 
the ruin is gloriouſly beautiful ; poſſibly more 


beautiful than when it was quite whole; there is 


enough left now for Truth to repoſe upon, and a 
perch for Fancy beſide, to fly out from, and fetch 


in more. : 
The orders of its architecture are eaſily diſcern. 


ed, though the height of the upper ſtory is truly 


tremendous ; I climbed it once, not to the top in. 
deed, but till I was afraid to look down from the 
place I was in, and penetrated many of its receſſes. 
The modern Italians have not loſt their taſte of a 
prodigious theatre; were they once more a ſingle 
nation, they would rebuild %s I fancy; for here 


are all the conveniencies in grande, as they call 


It, that amaze one even in piccolo at Milan and 


Turin: Here were ſupper-rooms, and taverns, 


and ſhops, and I believe baths; certainly long 


galleries big enough to drive a coach round, and 


places where ſlaves waited to receive the commands 
of maſters and ladies, who perhaps if they did 


not wait to pleaſe them, would ſcarcely ſcruple 


to detain them in the cage of offenders, and keep 
them to make {port upon a future day. 

'The cruelties then exerciſed on ſervants at 
Rome were truly dreadful ; and we all remember 
reading that in Auguſtus's time, when he did 2 
private friend the honour to dine with him, one 
of the waiters broke a glaſs he was about to pre- 
ſent full of liquor to the King; at which offence 
the maſter being enraged, ſuddenly cauſed him to 


be ſeized by the reſt, and thrown inſtantly out # 
the 
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the window to feed his lampreys, which lived in a 
pond on which the apartment looked. Auguſtus 
faid nothing at the moment ; to puniſh the noble- 
man's inhumanity however, he ſent his officers 
next morning to break every glaſs in the houſe : 
A curious chaſtiſement enough, and worthy of a 
nation who, being powerful to erect, populous to 
fill, and elegantly-{kilful to adorn ſuch a fabric as 
this Coliſeum which I have juſt been contemplat- 
ing, were yet contented and even happy to view 
from its well-arranged ſeats, exhibitions capable 
of giving nothing but diſguſt and horror :—lions 
rending unarmed wretches in pieces; or, to the 
ſtill deeper diſgrace of poor Humanity, thoſe 
wretches armed unwillingly againſt each other, 
and dying to divert a brutal populace. 

Theſe reflections upon Pagan days and claſſical 
cruelties do not diſturb however the peace of an 
eld hermit, who has choſen one of theſe cloſe- 
concealed receſſes for his habitation, and accord- 
ingly dwells, diſmally enough, in a hole ſeldom 
viſited by travellers, and certainly never enquired 
about by the natives. I ſtumbled on his ſtrange 
apartment by mere chance, and aſked him why he 
had choſen it ? He had been led in early youth, 
he ſaid, to reflect upon the miſeries ſuffered by 
the original profeſſors of Chriſtianity ; the tor- 


tures inflicted on them in this horrible amphithe- 


atre, and the various viciſſitudes of Rome ſince : 


that he had dedicated himſelf to theſe medita- 


tions : that he had left the world ſeventeen years, 
never ſtirring from his cell but to buy food, 

which he eat alone and ſparingly, and to pay his 
devotions in the Via Crucis, for fo the old Arena 
is now called; a ſimple plain wooden croſs oc- 
cupying the middle of it, and round the Circus 
twelve neat, not ſplendid chapels; a picture to 
k 1 each, 
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each, repreſenting the various ſtages of our Sa- 
viour's paſſion. Such are the meek triumphs of 
our meek religion! And that ſuch ſubſtitutes 
ſhould have replaced the African ſavages, tigers, 
hyznas, &c. and Roman gladiators, not lels fe- 
rocious than their four-legged antagoniſts, I am 
quite as willing to rejoice at as the hermit : They 
muſt be hetter antiquarians too than I am, who 
regret that a nunnery now covers the ſpot where 
ambitious Tullia drove over the bleeding body of 
her murdered parent, 


Preſſit et inductis membra paterna rotis : 


That nunnery, ſupported by the arch of Nerva, 
which is all that is now left ſtanding of that Em- 
peror's Forum. 

I muſt not however quit the Coliſeum, without 
repeating what paſſed between the King of Swe- 


den and his Roman /aquais de place when he was 
here; and the fellow, in the true cant of his Ci- 
ceroneſhip, exclaimed as they looked up, © 4b 
Mac/ta / what curſed Goths thoſe were that tore 
away lo many fine things here, and pulled downſuch 
magnificent pillars, &c.” „Hold, hold friend,” 
replies the King of. Sweden; © Iam one of thoſe 
curſed Goths mylelt you know : but what were 
your Roman nobles a-doing, I would aſk, when 
they laboured to deſtroy an edifice like this, and 
build their palaces with its materials?“ 

The baths of Livia are ſtill elegantly deſigned 
round her ſmall apartments; and one has copies 
fold of them upon fans: the curioſity of the orig1- 
nal is to ſee how well the gilding ſtands ; in many 
places it appears juſt finiſhed. Theſe baths are 
difficult of acceſs ſomehow ; I never could quite 
underſtand how we got in or out of them, but 
they did belong to the Imperial palace, which 8 

vere 
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yered this whole Palatine hill, and here was Ne- 
ro's golden houſe, by what I could gather, but of 
that I thank Heaven there is no trace left, except 
ſome little portion of the wall, which was 120 
feet high, and ſome marbles in ſhades, like wo- 
men's worſted work upon canvaſs, very curious, 
and very wonderful; as all are natural marbles, 
and no dye uſed : the expence mult have ſurpaſſed 
credibllity. 
The Temple of Veſta, ſuppoſed to be the very 
temple to which Horace alludes in his ſecond 
Ode, is a pretty rotunda, and has twenty pillars 
fluted of Parian marble: it is now a church, as 
are moſt of the heathen temples. 


Such adaptations do not pleaſe one, but then 


it muſt be allowed and recollected that one is very 
hard to pleaſe : finding fault is ſo eaſy, and doing 
right ſo difficult ! 

The good Pope Gregory, who feared (by ſacred 
inſpiration one would think) all which ſhould 
come to paſs, broke many beautiful antique ſta- 
tues, © leſt,” ſaid he, induced by change of 
dreſs or name perhaps our Chriſtians may be 
tempted to adore them: and we ſay he was a 
blockhead, and burned Livy's decads, and ſo he 
did ; but he refuſed all titles of earthly dignity ; 
he cenſured the Oriental Patriarchs for ſubſtitut- 
ing temporal ſplendours in the place of primitive 
ſimplicity; which he ſaid ought alone to diſtin- 
guiſh the followers of Jeſus Chriſt. He required 
a ſtri& attention to morality from all his infe- 
nor clergy; obſerved that thoſe who ſtrove 
to be firſt, would end in being laſt; and took 


_ the title of ſervant to the ſervants of 
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Well! Sabinian, his ſucceſſor, once his favon. 
rite Nuncio, flung his books in the fire as ſoon as 

He was dead; ſo his injunctions were obeyed but 
While he lived to enforce them; and every day 
now ſhews us how neceſſary they were: when, 
even in theſe enhghtened times, there ſtands an 
old figure that every Abate in the town knows to 
have been originally made for the fabulous God of 
Phyſic, Eſculapius, is prayed to by many old wo- 
men and devotees of all ages indeed, juſt at 
the Via Sacra's entrance, and called St. Barto- 
tomeo. 
A beautiful Diana too, with her truſſed. up 
robes, the creſcent alone wanting, ſtands on the 
high altar to receive homage in the character of 
St. Agnes, in a pretty church dedicated to her 
fuor delle Porte, where it is ſuppoſed ſhe ſuffered 
martyrdom ; and why? Why for not venerating 
that very Goddeſs Diana, and for refuſing to walk 
in her proceſſion at the New Moon, like a good 
Chriſtian girl. © Such contradictions put ane from 
one's ſelf,”” as Shakeſpeare ſays, 

We are this moment returned home from Tivo- 
li; have walked round Adrian's Villa, and view- 
ed his Hippodrome, which would yet make an ad- 
mirable open Manege. I have ſeen the Caſcktelle, 

ſo ſweetly elegant, ſo rural, ſo romantic; and 1 
have looked with due reſpect on the places once 
inhabited, and ever juſtly celebrated by genius, 
wit, and learning ; have ſhuddered at reviſiting 
the ſpot I haſtened down to examine, while curi- 
oſity was yet keen enough to make me venture 4 
very dangerous and ſcarcely-trodden path to Nep- 
tune's Grotto; where, as you deſcend, the Cice- 
rone ſhews you a wheel of ſome coarſe carriage 
viſibly ſtuck faſt in the rock till it is become a os 
| 0 


of it; diſtinguiſhed from every other ſtone only 
by its ſhape, its projecting forward, and its ſhew- 
ing the hollow places in its fellies, where nails 
were originally driven. This truly-curious, 
though little venerable piece of antiquity, ſerves 
to aſſiſt the wife men in puzzling out the world's 
age, by computing how many centuries go to the 
petrifying a cart wheel. A violent roar of daſh- 
ing waters at the bottom, and a fall of the river 
at this place from the height of 150 feet, were 
however by no means favourable to my arithme- 
tical ſtudies ; and I returned perfectly diſpoſed to 
think the world's age a leſs profitable, a leſs di- 
verting contemplation, than its folly. 

We looked at the temple of the old goddeſs 
that cured coughs, now a Chriſtian church, dedi- 
cated to la Madonna della Tofſe ; it is exactty all 
it ever was, I believe; and we dined in the tem- 
ple of Sibylla Tiburtina, a beautiful edifice, of 
which Mr. Jenkins has ſent the model to London 


in cork, which gives a more exact repreſentation 


after all than the beſt-choſen words in the world. 
[ would rather make uſe of them to praiſe Mr. 
Jenkins's general kindneſs and hoſpitality to all 
his country-folks, who find a certain iriend in 
him; and if they pleaſe, a very competent in- 
ſtructor. 

In order however to underſtand the meaning of 
ſome ſpherical pots obſerved in the Circus of Ca- 
racalla, I choſe above all men to conſult Mr. 
Greatheed, whoſe correct taſte, deep reſearch, 
and knowledge of architeQure, led me to prefer 
his account to every other, of their uſe and ne- 
ceſſuy: it ſhall be given in his own words, which 
I am proud of his permiſſion to copy. 


« Of 
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„Of thoſe pots you mention, there are not 
any remaining in the Circus Maximus, as the 
walls, feats and apodium of that have entirely 
diſappeared. They are to be ſeen in the Circus 
of Caracalla, on the Appian way ; of this, and 
of this alone, enough {till exiſts to aſcertain the 
form, ſtructure, and parts of a Roman courſe, 
It was ſurrounded by two parallel walls which 
ſupported the ſeats of the ſpectators. The exte- 
rior wall roſe to the ſummit of the gallery ; the 
interior one was much lower, terminated with 
the loweſt rows, and formed the apodium.— 
This rough ſection may ſerve to elucidate my 
deſcription. From wall to wall an arch was 
turned which formed a quadrant, and on 
this the ſeats immediately reſted : but as the 
upper rows were conſiderably. diſtant from the 

crown of the arch, it was neceſſary to fill the 
intermediate ſpace with materials ſufficiently 
ſtrong to ſupport the upper ſtone benches and 
the multitude. Had theſe been of ſolid ſubſtance, 
they would have preſſed prodigious and diſpropor- 
tionate weight on the ſummit af the arch, a place 
leaſt able to endure it from its horizontal poſition. 


To remedy this de- 
fet, the architect 
cauſed ſpherical pots 
to be baked; ot 
theſe each formed of 
itſelf an arch ſufhci- 
ently powerful to {ul. 
tain its ſhare of the 
incumbent weight, 
and the whole was 
rendered much lets 

ponderous by the in- 
- — numerable vacuities. 
| | & A ſimi 
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& A ſimilar expedient was likewiſe uſed to 


miniſh the preſſure of their domes, by employing 
the ſcoriz of lava brought for that purpoſe 1 


279 
di- 


the Lipari Iſlands. The numberleſs bubbles of 
this volcanic ſubſtance give it the appearance of 
a honeycomb, and anſwer the ſame purpoſe as the 

pots in Caracalla's Circus, ſo much ſo, that 


though very hard, it is of leſs ſpecific gravity than 


wood, and conſequently floats in water.“ 


Before I quit the Circus of Caracalla, I muſt 
not forbear mentioning his buſt, which ſo perfect- 
ly reſembles Hogarth's idle Prentice; but why 


ſhould they not be alike ? 


For black-guards are black-guards in every degree, 


I ſuppoſe, and the people here who ſhew one 
things, always take delight to ſouce an Engliſh- 


man's hat upon his head, as if they thought 


too. | | 


* 


ſo 


* 


This morning's ramble let us to fee the old 
grotto, ſacred to Numa's famous nymph, Age- 
ria, not far from Rome even now. I wonder that 
it ſhould eſcape being built round when Rome 
was ſo extenſive as to contain the crowds which 
ve are told were lodged in it. That the city 
Ipread chiefly the other way, 1s ſcarce an anſwer. 
London ſpreads chiefly the Marybone way per- 
haps, yet is much nearer to Rumtord than it was 


fifty or ſixty years ago. 


The ſame remark may be made of the Tem 
of Mars without the walls, near the Porta Ca 


the gate. 


ple 
Pe- 
na: a rotunda it was on the road ſide then : it is 
on the road, ſide now, and a very little way from 


Caius Ceſtivs's ſepulchre however, without 
che walls, on the other ſide, is one of the moſt 


perfect 
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perfect remains of antiquity we have here. Aureli- 
an made uſe of that as a boundary we know: it 
ſtands at preſent half without and half within the 
limit that Emperor ſet to the city; and is a ver 
beautiful. pyramid a hundred and ten feet high, 
admirably repreſented in Piraneſi's prints, with 
an inſcription on the white marble of which it is 
compoſed, importing the name and office and 
condition of its wealthy proprietor : C. Ceftins, 
ſeptem vir epulonum. He mult have lived there. 
fore ſince Julius Cæſar's time it is plain, as he firſt 
increaſed the number of epulones to ſeven, from 
three their original inſtitution. It was probably a 
very lucrative office for a man to be Jupiter's ca- 
terer; who, as he never troubled himſelf with 
looking over the bills, they were ſuch commonly, 
I doubt not, as made ample profits reſult to him 
who went to market; and Cams Ceſtius was one 
of the rich contractors of thoſe days, who ne- 
lected no opportunity of acquiring wealth for 

bimſelf, while he conſulted the honour of Jupiter 
in providing for his maſter's table very plentiful 
and elegant banquets. Wo | 

That ſuch officers were in uſe too among the 
Perſians during the time their monarchy laſted, 
is plain from the apocryphal ſtory of Bel and the 
Dragon in our Bibles, where, to the joy of every 
child that reads it, Daniel detects the fraud of 
the prieſts by ſcattering aſhes or ſaw-duſt in the 
temple. | 

But I fear the critics will reprove me for ſaying 
that Julius Ceſar only increaſed the number to 
ſeven, while many are of opinion he added three 
more, and made them a decemvirate : mean time 
Livy tells us the inſtitution began in the year of 
Rome 5 53, during the conſulate of Fulvius Pur- 


purio and Marcellus, upon a motion, of Romu- 
leius 
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leius if I remember. They had the privilege 
granted afterwards of edging the gown with pur- 
ple like the pontiffs, when increaſed to ſeven in 
number ; and they were always known by the 
name Septemviratus, or Septemviri Epulonum, to 
the lateſt hours of Paganiſm. | 
The tomb of Caius Ceſtius is ſuppoſed to have 
coſt twelve thouſand pounds ſterling of our mo- 
ney in thoſe days; and little did he dream that it 
ſhould be made in the courſe of time a repoſitory 
for the bones of diviſos orbe Britannos : tor ſuch 
it is now appointed to be by government. All of 
us who die at Rome, ſleep with this purveyor of 
the gods; and from his monument ſhall at the laſt 
day rife the re- animated body of our learned and 
incomparable Sir James Macdonald : whole nume- 
rous and ſplendid acquirements, though by the 
time he had reached twenty-four years old aſto- 
mined all who knew him, never overwhelmed one 
little domeſtic virtue. His filial piety however, 
his hereditary courage, his extenſive knowledge, 
his complicated excellencies, have now, I tear, 
no other regiſter to record their worth, than a 
low ſtone near the ſtately pyramid of Jupiter's 
caterer. 
The tomb of Cæcilia Metella, wife of the rich 
and famous Craſſus, claims our next attention; it 
is a beautiful ſtruQture, and ſtill called Capo di 
Gove by the Italians, on account of its being orna- 
mented with the oxhead and flowers which now 
llouriſh over every door in the new-built ſtreets 
of London; but the original of which, as Livy 
tells us, and 1 believe Plutarch too, was this. That 
Coratius, a Sabine farmer, who poſſeſſed a parti- 
cularly fine cow, was adviſed by a ſoothſayer to ſa- 
crifice her to Diana upon the Aventine Hill ; tell- 
ing him, that the city where /he now preſided 
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Diana — ſhould become miſtreſs of the world, and 
he who preſented her with that cow ſhould become 
maſter over that city. The poor Sabine went 
away to waſh in the Tyber, and purity himſelf 
for theſe approaching honours “; but in the mean 
time a boy having heard the diſcourſe, and report- 
ed it to Servius Tullius, he haſtened to the ſpot, 
killed Coratius's cow for him, ſacrificed her to 
Diana, and hung her head with the horns on, 
and the garland juſt as ſhe died, upon the temple 
door as an ornament. From that time, 1t ſeems 
the ornament called Caput Bovis was in a manner 
conſecrated to Diana, and her particular votaries 
uſed it on their tombs. Nor could one eaſily ac- 
count for the decorations of many Roman ſarco- 
phagi, till one recollects that they were probably 
adapted to that divinity m whoſe temple they were 
to be placed, rather than to the particular perſon oc- 
cupying the tomb, or than to our general ideas of 
death, time, and eternity. It is probably for this 
reaſon that the immenſe ſarcophagus lately dug 
up from under the temple of Bacchus without 
the walls, cut out of one ſolid piece of red por- 
phyry, has ſuch gay ornaments round it, relative 
to the ſacrifices of Bacchus, &c.; and I fancy 
theſe ſtone coflins, if we may call them fo, were ot- 
ten made ready and ſold to any perſon who wiſhed 
to bury their friend, and who choſe ſome tory 
repreſenting the triumph of whatever deity they 
devoted themſelves to. Were the modern inha- 
'bitants of Rome who venerate St. Lorenzo, St. 
Sebaſtiano, &c. to place, not uncharacteriſtically 
at all—a gridiron, or an arrow on their tomb- 
ftone, it might puzzle ſucceeding antiquarians, 
and yet be nothing out of the way in the leaſt. 


A circumſtance alluded to and parodied by Ben Johnſon 
in hs Alchemiſt. See the conduct of Dapper, &c. ö 
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Of the Egyptian obeliſks at Rome I will not 
ſtrive to give any account, or even any idea. 
They are too numerous, too wonderſul, too learn- 
ed for me to talk about; but I muſt not forbear 
to mention the broken thing which lies down 
ſomewhere in a heap of rubbiſh, and is ſaid to be 
the greatelt rarity in Rome, column, or obeliſt, and 
the greateſt antiquity ſurely, if 1630 years before 
the birth of Chriſt be its date; as that was but 
two centuries after the invention of letters b 
Memnon, and juſt about the time that Joſeph the 
favourite of Pharaoh died. There is a ſphinx upon 
it, however, mighty clearly exprefled ; and ſome 
one ſaid, how ſtrange it was, if the world was no 
older than we think it, that they ſhould, in ſo 
early a ſtage of exiſtence, repreſent, or even ima- 
gine to themſelves a compound animal * : though 
the chimera came in play when the world was 
pretty young too, and the Prophet Iſaiah ſpeaks of 
centaurs ; but that was long after even Heſiod's 
time. | | | 
A modern traveller has however, with much 
Ingenuity of conjecture, given us an excellent 
reaſon why the Sphinx was peculiar to Egypt, 
as the Nile was obſerved to overflow when the 
ſun was in thoſe ſigns of the Zodiac: 


The lion virgin Sphinx, which ſhows 
What time the rich Nile overflows. 


The ornaments of the ark and tabernacle exhibit much 
improvement in the arts of engraving, carving, &c. Nor did it 
leem to coſt Aaron any trouble t. make a caſt of Apis in 
the Wilderneſs for the Iſraelites' amuſement, 1491 years be- 
fore Chriſt ; while the dog Anubis was probably another 
figure with which Moſes was not unacquainted, and that was 
certainly compoſite: a cynocephalus I believe. 


And 
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And ſure I think, as people lived longer then than 
they do now ; as Moſes was contemporary with Ce. 
crops, ſo that monarchy and a ſettled form of go. 
vernment had begun to obtain footing in Greece, 


and apparently nugrated a little weſtward even 


then; that this column might have employed the 
artiſts of thoſe days, without any ſuch exceeding 
ſtretch of probability as our modern Ariſtotelians 


ſtudy to make out, from their zeal to eſtabliſh his 


doctrine of the world's eternity. While, if con- 
jecture were once as liberally permitted to believ- 
ers as it is generouſly afforded to ſceptics, I know 
not whether a hint concerning Sphinx's original 
might not be deduced from old Iſrael's laſt blei- 
ing to his ſons; The lion of Judah, with the 


head of à virgin, in whole offspring that lion was 


one day to fink and be loſt, except his hinder 
parts : might -naturally enough grow into a ta- 
vourite emblem among the inhabitants of a na- 
tion who owed their exiſtence to one of the fa- 
mily ; and who would be ſtill more inclined to 


commemorate the myſtical bleſſing, if they ob- 


ſerved the fructifying inundation to happen regu- 
larly, as Mr. Savary ſays, when the Sun left Leo, 
tor Virgo. | | 

The broken pillar has however carried me too 
far perhaps, though every day paſſed in the Pope's 


Muſzum confirms my belief, nay certainty, that 
they did mingle the veneration of Joſeph with 


that of their own gods: The buſhel or meaſure 
of corn on the Egyptian Jupiter's head is a proot 
of it, and the name Serapts, a further corrobora- 
tion : the dream which he explained for Pharaoh 
relative to the event that fixed his favour in that 
country, was expreſſed by cattle ; and for apts, 
the ox*s head, was perfectly applicable to him for 
every realon, 

But 
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But we will quit mythology for the Corſo. This 
is the firſt town in Italy I have arrived at yet, 
where the ladies fairly drive up and down a long 
ſtreet by way of ſhewing their dreſs, equipages, 
&c. without even a pretence of taking freſh air. 
At Turin the view from the place deſtined to this 
amuſement, would tempt one out merely for its 
own ſake ; and at Milan they drive along a plant- 
ed walk, at leaſt a ſtone's throw beyond the gates. 
Bologna calls its ſerious inhabitants to a little 
riſing ground, whence the proſpect is luxuriantly 
verdant and ſmiling. The Lucca baſtions are 
beyond all in a peculiar ſtyle of miniature beau- 


ty; and even the Florentines, though lazy enough, 


creep out to Porto St. Gallo. But here at Roma 
la Santa, the ſtreet is all our Corſo; a fine one 
doubtleſs, and called the Strada del Popolo, with 
infinite propriety, for except in that ſtrada there is 
little populouſneſs enough God knows. Twelve 
men to a woman even there, and as many eccleſi- 
altics to a lay-man : all this however is fair, when 
celibacy is once enjoined as a duty in one profeſ- 
hon, encouraged as a virtue in all. Where fe— 
males are ſuperfluous, and half prohibited, it 
were as fooliſh to complain of the decay of popu- 
lation, as it was comical in Omai the South Ame- 
rican ſavage, when he lamented that no cattle 
bred upon their iſland; and one of our people 
replying, That they left ſome beaſts on purpoſe 
to furniſh them; he anſwered, © Yes, but the 
idol worſhipped at Bola-bola, another of the 
lands, inſiſted on the males and females living 
ſeparate : ſo they had ſent him the cows, and kept 
only the bulls at home.“ 

Au reſte, as the French ſay, we muſt not be too 
lure that all who dreſs like Abates are ſuch. Ma- 


ny gentlemen wear black as the court garb ; ma- 
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ny becauſe it is not coſtly, and many for reaſons of 
mere convenience and diſlike of change. 

I ſee not here the attractive beauty which caught 
my eye at Venice ; but the women at Rome have 
a moſt Juno-hke carriage, and fill up one's idea of 
Livia and Agrippina well enough. The men have 
rounder faces than one ſees in other towns I think ; 
bright, black, and ſomewhat prominent eyes, with 
the fineſt teeth in Europe. A ſtory told me this 
morning ſtruck my fancy much; of an herb-wo- 
man, who kept a ſtall here in the market, and 
who, when the people ran out flocking to ſee the 
Queen of Naples as ſhe paſſed, began exclaiming 
to her neighbouxs—* Ah, povera Roma tempo 
fa quando paſſo qui prigioniera la regina Zenobia ; 
altra coſa amica, robba tutta diverſa di queſta regi- 
nuccia * !”? A charaGQeriſtic ſpeech enough; but 
in this town, unlike to every other, the things take 
my attention all away from the people ; while in 
every other, the people have had much more of 
my mind employed upon them, than the things. 

The arch of Conſtantine, however mult be ſpo- 
ken of; the ſooner, becauſe there is a contrivance 
at the top of it to conceal muſicians, which added, 
as it paſſed, to the noiſe and gaiety of the tri- 
umph. Lord Scarſdale's back front at Keddle- 
ſtone exhibits an imitation of this ſtructure; a 
motto, expreſſive of hoſpitality, filling up the part 
which, in the original, is adorned with the ſiege | 
of Verona, that to me ſeems well done; but Mi- 
chael Angelo carried off Trajan's head they tell 
us, which had before been carried thither from 
the arch of Trajan himſelf. The arch of Titus 
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* Ah, poor degraded Rome! time was, my dear, when 
the great Zenobia paſſed through theſe ſtreets in chains ; 
another guel; figure from this Iittle Queeney, in good time! 


Veſpaſian 
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Veſpaſian ſtruck me more than all the others we 
have named though ; leſs for its being the firſt 
building in which the Compoſite order of archi- 
tecture is made uſe of, among the numberleſs fa- 
brics that ſurround one, than for ' the evident 
completion of the prophecies which it exhibits. 
Nothing can appear leſs injured by time than the 
bas-reliefs, on one fide repreſenting the ark, and 
golden candleſticks ; on the other, Titus himſelf, 
delight of human kind, drawn by four horſes, his 
look at once ſerene and ſublime. The Jews can- 
not endure, I am told, to paſs under this arch, ſo 
lively is the annihilation of their government, and 
utter extinction of their religion, carved upon it. 
When reflecting on the continued captivity they 
have ſuffered ever ſince this arch was erected here 
at Rome, and which they {till ſuffer, being ſtrictly 
confined to their own miſerable Ghetto, which 
they dare not leave without a mark upon their hat 
to diſtinguiſh them, and are never permitted to 
ſtir without the walls, except in cuſtody of ſome 
one whoſe buſineſs it is to bring them back; 
when reflecting, I ſay, on their ſorrows and puniſh- 
ments, one's heart half inclines to pity their 
wretchedneſs ; the dreadful recolle&ion immedi- 
ately croſſes one, that theſe are the direct and 
lineal progeny of thoſe very Jews who cried out 
aloud—** Let his blood be upon us, and upon our 
Children /-—Unhappy race! how ſweetly does St. 

Auſtin ſay of them. Librarii noftri facti ſunt, 
quemadmodum ſolent libros poſt dominos ferre.” 

The arca degli orefici is a curious thing too, and 
vorth obſerving : the goldſmiths ſet it up in ho- 
nour of Caracalla and Geta ; but one plainly diſ- 
cerns where poor Geta's head has been carried 
off in one place, his figure broken in another, ap- 
parently by Caracalla's order. The building 3 * 

| Idle 
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itſelf of little conſequence, but as a confirmation 
of hiſtorical truth. | 
The fountains of Rome ſhould have been 
ſpoken of long ago; the number of them 
is known to all though, and of their magnifi- 
cence words can give no idea. One print of 
the Trevi is worth all the words of all the de- 
ſcribers together. Moſes ſtriking the rock, at 
another fountain, where water in torrents tumble 
forth at the touch of the rod, has a glorious effect, 
from the happineſs of the thought, and expreſ- 
ſion ſo ſuitable to the ſubje&. When TI was told 
the ſtory of Queen Chriſtina admiring the two 
prodigious fountains before St. Peter's church, 
and begging that they might leave off playing, be- 
cauſe ſhe thought them occaſional, and in honour 
of her arrival, not conſtant and perpetual ; who 
could help recollecting a fimilar tale told about 
the Prince of Monaco, who was ſaid to have ex- 
preſſed his concern, when he ſaw the roads lighted 
up round London, that our king ſhould put him- 
{elf to ſo great an expence on his account—in good 
time |/—thinking it a temporary illumination made 
to receive him with diſtinguiſhed ſplendour. Theſe 
anecdotes are very pretty now, if they are {trialy 
true; becauſe they ſhew the mind's petty but natu- 
ral diſpoſition, of reducing and attributing all #9 
ſelf ; but if they are only inventions, to raiſe the 
reputation of London lamps, or Roman caſcades, 
one ſcorns them I really do hope, and half 
believe, that they are true. 
But I have been to ſee the two Auroras of Gut- 
do and Guercino. Villa Ludoviſi contains the 
laſt, of which 1 will ſpeak firſt for forty realons— 
the true one becauſe I like it beſt. It is ſo ſenſible, 
fo poetical, fo beautiful. The light increaſes, and 
the figure advances to the fancy: one expects 
0 A : Night 
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Night to be waked before one looks at her again, 


if ever one can be prevailed upon to take one's 


eyes away. The bat and owl are going ſoon to 


reſt, and the lamp burns more faintly as when day 


begins to approach. The perſonification of * 


is wonderfully hit off. But Guercino is ſuch a 
painter! We were driving laſt night to look at the 


Coliſſeo by moon- light there were a few clouds 
juſt to break the expanſe of azure and ſhew the 
gilding. I thought how like a ſky of Guercino's 


it was; other painters remind one of nature, but 


nature when moſt lovely makes one think of Gu- 
ercino and his works. The Ruſpiglioſi palace boaſts 
the Aurora of Guido—both are cielings, but this 
is not rightly named ſure. We ſhould call it the 
Phoebus, for Aurora holds only the ſecond place at 


beſt : the ſun is driving over her almoſt; it is a 


more luminous, a more graceful, a more ſhowy 
picture than the other, more univerſal too, excit- 
ing louder and oftner repeated praiſes; yet the 
other is ſo diſcriminated, ſo taſteful, ſo claſſical! 
We muſt go ſee what Domenichino has done with 
the ſame ſubject. 

I forget the name of the palace where it is to 
be admired : but had we not ſeen the others, one 
ſhould have ſaid this was divine. It is a Phoebus 
again, this is; not a bit of an Aurora: and Truth 


is ſpringing up from the arms of Time to rejoice 


in the ſun's broad light. Her expreſſion of tranſ- 
port at being ſet free from obſcurity, is happy in 
an eminent degree; but there are faults in her 
form, and the Apollo has ſcarcely dignity enough 
in his. The horſes are beſt in Guido's picture: 
Aurora at the Villa Ludoviſi has but two; they 
are very ſpirited, but it is the ſpirit of three, not 
ſix o'clock in a ſummer morning. Surely Thom- 
lon had been living under theſe two roofs when he 
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wrote ſuch deſcriptions as ſeem to have been made 
on purpoſe for them; could any one give a more 
perfect account of Guercino's performance than 
theſe words afford? | 


The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 

At firſt faint-gleaming in the dappled Eaſt 

Till far o'er æther ſpreads the widening glow, 

And from before the luſtre of her face 

White break the clouds away : with quicken'd ſtep 

Brown Night retires, young Day pours in apace 
And opens all the lawny proſpect wide. 


As for the Ruſpiglioſi palace ] left theſe lines in 
the room, written by the ſame author, and think 
them more capable than any deſcription I could 
make, of giving ſome idea of Guido's Phœbus. 


While yonder comes the powerful King of Day 
Rejoicing in the Eaſt; the leſſening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountains brow 
Ilum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad; lo, now apparent all 

He looks in boundleſs majeſty abroad, 

And ſheds the ſhining day. 


So charming Thomſon wrote from his lodgings at 
a milliner's in Bond-ftreet, whence he ſeldom roſe 
early enough to ſee the fun do more than gliſten 
on the oppoſing windows of the ſtreet: but genius 
like truth, cannot be kept down. So he wrote, 
and ſo they painted! Ut pictura pogſis. 

The mufic is not. in a ſtate ſo capital as we left it 
in the north of Italy; we regret Nardini of Flo- 
rence, Aleſſandri of Venice, and Ronzi of Mi- 
lan; and who that has heard Signior Marcheſi 
fing, could ever hear a ſucceſſor (for rival he has 
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none), without feeling total indifference to all 
their beſt endeavours ? 


The converſations of Cardinal de Bernis and 


Madame de Boccapaduli are what my country- 
women talk moſt of; but the Roman ladies can- 


not endure perfumes, and faint away even at an 


artificial roſe. J went but once among them, 
when Memmo the Venetian ambaſſador did me the 
honour to introduce me ſomewhere, but the con- 
verſation was ſoon over, not ſo my ſhame ; when 
perceived all the company ſhrink from me very 


oddly, and ſtop their noſes with rue, which a ſer- 


vant brought to their aſſiſtance on open falvers. I 
was by this time more like to faint away than 
they—from confuſion and diſtreſs ; my kind pro- 
tector informed me of the cauſe ; ſaid I had ſome 

ins of marechale powder in my hair perhaps, 
and led me out of the aſſembly; to which no in- 
treaties could prevail on me ever to return, or 
make further attempts to aſſociate with a delicacy 
ſo very ſuſceptible of offence. 

Mean time the weather is - exceedingly bad, 
heavy, thick, and foggy as our own, for aught I 
ſee; but ſo it was at Milan too I well remember: 
one's eye would not reach many mornings acroſs 
the Naviglio that ran dire&ly under our windows. 
For fine bright Novembers we muſt go to Con- 
ſtantinople I fancy; certain it is that Rome will 
not ſupply them. 

at however can make theſe Roman ladies 
fly from odori ſo that a drop of lavender-water in 
one's handkerchief, or a carnation in one's ſto- 
macher, is to throw them all into convulſions thus? 
Sure this is the only inſtance in which they for- 
bear to fabbricare ſu Pantico *, in their own 
phraſe : the dames, of whom Juvenal delights to 
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tell, liked perfumes well enough if I remember; 
and Horace and Martial cry © Carpe reſas per- 
petually. Are the modern inhabitants ſtill more 
refined than hey in their reſearches after pleaſure? 
and are the preſent race of ladies capable of in- 
creaſing, beyond that of their anceſtors, the keen- 
neſs of any corporeal ſenſe ? I ſhould think not. — 
Here are however amuſements enough. at Rome 
without trying for their converſations. - 
The Barberinr palace, whither J carried a diſ- 
tracting tooth-act, amuſed even that torture by 
the variety of its wonders. The fleeping faun, 
praiſed on from century to century, and never yet 
praiſed enough; ſo drunk, fo faſt aſleep, ſo like a 
human body! Modeſty reproving Vanity, by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, ſo totally beyond my expeCtation 
or comprehenſion, great! wiſe! and fine! Ra- 
phael's Miſtreſs, painted by himſelf and copied 
by Julio Romano; this picture gives little ſatis- 
faction though except from curioſity gratified, the 
woman is too coarſe. Guido's Magdalen up 
ſtairs, the famous Magdalen, effacing every beau 
ty, of ſoftneſs mingled with diſtreſs. A St. John 
too, by dear Guercino, tranſcendent ! but ſuch 
was my anguiſh the very rooms turned round: I 
muſt come again when leſs ill I believe. 
Nothing can equal the naſtineſs at one's en- 
trance to this magazine of perfection: but the 
Roman nobles. are not diſguſted with all /orts of 
ſcents it is plain; theſe are not what we ſhould 
call perfumes indeed, but certainly odori: of the 
ſame nature as thoſe one is obliged to wade through 
before Trajan's Pillar can be climbed. = 
That the general appearance of a city which 
contains fuch treaſures ſhould be mean and diſ- 
guſting, while one literally often walks upon ar 


nite, and tramples red porphyry under one's feet, 
is 
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js one of the greateſt wonders to me, in a town of 
which the wonders ſeem innumerable ; that it 
ſhould be naſty beyond all telling, all endurance, 
with ſuch perennial ſtreams of the pureſt water 
liberally diſperſed, and triumphantly ſcattered all 
over it, is another unfathomable wonder: that ſo 
many poor ſhould be ſuffered to beg in the ſtreets, 
when not a hand can be got to work in the fields, 


and that thoſe poor ſhould be permitted to exhi- 


bit fights of deformity and degradations of our 
ſpecies to me unſeen till now, at the moſt ſolemn 
moments, and in churches where ſilver and gold, 
and richly-arrayed prieſts, ſcarcely ſuffice to call 
off attention from their ſqualid miſeries, I do not 
try to comprehend. That the palaces which taſte 
and expence combine to decorate ſhould look quiet- 
ly on, while common qt; nd uſe their noble 
veſtibules, nay ſtairs, for every nauſeous purpoſe; 
that princes whoſe incomes equal thoſe of our 
Dukes of Bedford and Marlborough, ſhould ſuf- 
fer their ſervants to dreſs other men's dinners for 
hire, or lend out their equipages for a day's plea- 
ſuring, and hang wet rags out of their palace 
windows to dry, as at the mean habitation of a 
pauper ; while looking in at thoſe very windows, 
nothing is to be ſeen but praofs of opulence, and 
ſcenes of ſplendour, I will not undertake to ex- 
plain; ſure I am, that whoever knows Rome, 
will not condemn this ebauche of it. 

When I ſpoke of their beggars, many not un- 
like Salvator Roſa's Job at the Santa Croce pa- 
lace, I ought not to have omitted their eloquence, 
and various talents. We talked to a lame man 
one day at our own door, whoſe account of his 
illneſs would not have diſgraced a medical profeſ- 
lor; ſo judicious were his ſentiments, ſo ſcientific 
Vas his diſcourſe, The accent here too is perfect- 
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ly pleaſing, intelligible, and expreſſive; and 1 
like their cantilena vaſtly. _ 
The exceſſive lenity of all Italian ſtates makes it 


dangerous to live among them; a ſeeming para- 


dox, yet certainly moſt true: and whatever is 
evil in this way at any other town, is worſt at 
Rome; where thoſe who deſerve hanging, enjoy 
almoſt a moral certainty of never being hanged; 
ſo unwilling is every body to detect the offender, 
and ſo numerous the churches to afford him pro- 
tection if found out. 5 5 

A man aſked importunately in our anti- cham. 
ber this morning for the padrone, naming no 
names, and our ſervants turned him out. He 


went however only five doors further, found a ſick 


old gentleman fitting in his lodging attended by a 
feeble fervant, whom he bound, ſtuck a knife in 
the maſter, rifled the apartments, and walked 
coolly out again at noon- day: nor ſhould we have 
ever heard of ſuch a trifle, but that it happened 
juſt by ſo; for. here are no news-papers to tell 
who is murdered, and nobody's pity is excited, 
unleſs for the malefactor when they hear he is 
caught. 1 55 

But the Palazzo Farneſe is a more pleaſing ſpe- 


culation; the Hercules faces us entering; Gug- 


lielmo della Porta made his legs I hear, and when 
the real ones were found, his quere better: and 
Michael Angelo ſaid, it was not worth riſquing 
the ſtatue to try at reſtoring the old ones. There 
3s another Hercules ſtands near, as a foil to Gly- 
con's, I ſuppole ; and the Italians tell you of our 
Mr. Sharp's acuteneſs in finding ſome fault til 
then undiſcovered, a very flight one though, with 
ſome of the neck muſcles: they tell it approving- 
ly however, and make one admire their candour, 
even beyond their Flora, who carries that in her 

| countenance 
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countenance which they poſſeſs in their hearts. 
Under a ſhed on the right hand you find the fa- 
mous groupe called Toro Farneſe. It has been 
touched and repaired, they tell you, till much of 


the ſpirit is loſt ; but I did not miſs it. The Bull 


and the Brothers are greatneſs itſelf ; but Dirce 

draws no compaſſion by her looks ſomehow, and 
the lady who comes to her relief, ſeems too cold 
a ſpectatreſs of the ſcene. | A n 

There were ſeveral broken ſtatues in the place, 
and while my companions were examining the 
groupe after I had done, the wench's converſa- 
tion who ſhewed it made my amuſement : as we 
looked together at an Egyptian g, or, as many 
call her, the Epheſian Diana, with a hundred 
breaſts, very hideous, and ſwathed about the legs 
like a mummy at Cairo, or a baby at Rome, I 
ſaid to the girl, © They worſhipped theſe filthy 
things formerly before Jeſus Chriſt came; but he 
taught us better, added Il, and we are wiſer 


now : how fooliſh was not it, to pray to this ugly 


tone? The people were wickeder then, ve 
likely ;”? replied my friend the wench, but I 
do not ſee that it was fooliſh at all.” 
Who ſays the modern Romans are degenerat- 
ed? I ſwear I think them ſo like their anceſtors, 
that it is my delight to contemplate the reſem- 
blance. A ſtatue of a peafant carrying game at 


this very palace, is habited preciſely in the mo- 


dern dreſs, and ſhews how very little change has 
yet been made. The ſhoes of the low tellows too 
particularly attract my notice: they exactly re- 
ſemble the ancient ones, and when Perſius men- 
tions his ploughman peronatus arator, one ſees he 

would ſay ſo to-day. | f 
The Dorian palace calls however, and people 
mult give way to things where the miraculous 
powers 
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powers of Benvenuto Garofani are concerned; 
where Lodovico Caracci exhibits a %a del reden. 
tore beyond all praiſe, uniting every excellence, 
and expreſſing every perfection; where, in the 
deluge repreſented by Bonati, one ſees the eagle 
drooping from a weight of rain, majeſtic in his 
diſtreſs, and looking up to the luminous part of 
the picture as if hoping to diſcover ſome ray of 
that ſun he never ſhall ſee again. How charac- 
teriſtic ! how taſteful is the expreſſion! The fa- 
mous Virgin and Child too, ſo often engraved 
and copied, 12 7 

I will run away from this Doria; it is too full 
of beauty —it dazzles ; and I will let them ſhew 
the pale green Gaſpar Pouſſins, ſo valuable, ſo 
curious, to whom they pleaſe, while Nature and 
Claude content my fancy and fill up every idea. 

At the Colonna palace what have I remarked ? 
That it poſſeſſes the gayeſt gallery belonging to 
any ſubje& upon earth: one hundred and thirty- 
nine feet long, thirty-four broad, and ſeventy 
high: profuſely ornamented with pillars, piQures, 
ſtatues, to a degree of magnificence difficult to 
expreſs. The. Herodias here by Guido, is the 
perfection of dancing grace, No Frenchman en- 
ters the room that does not bear teſtimony to its 
peculiar excellence, But here's Guercino's ſweet 
returning Prodigal, and here is a Madonna diſpe- 
rata — as from a cavern to embrace the bo- 
dy of her dead ſon and ſaviour.— Such a {ky too! 
But it is treating too thgatrically a ſubject which 
impreſſes one more at laſt in the ſimple Pied 
d*Annibale Caracci at Palazzo Doria. 

One wonderfully-imagined picture by Andrea 
Sacchi, of Cain flying from the ſight of his mur- 
dered brother, ſhall alone detain me from men- 
- ® The Chriſt in his mother's lap, aſter crucifixion, is al- 
ways called in Italy a Heis. ED 

tioning 
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tioning here at Rome what certainly would never 
have been thought on by Engliſhmen had it re- 
mained at Windſor; no other than our old King 


Charles's cabinet, ſold to the Colonna family by 


Cromwell, and ſet about in the old-faſhioned way 
with gems, cameos, &c, one of which has been 
ftolen, | - 
And now to the Borgheſe, which I am told is 
for a time to finiſh my fatigues, as after three days 
more we go to Naples. News perfectly agreeable 
to me, who never have been well here for two 
hours together, | e 
All the great churches remain yet unviſited: 
they are to be taken at our return in ſpring; 
mean while I will go ſee Mons Sacer in ſpite of 
connoiſfeurſip, though the place it ſeems is no- 
thing, and the proſpect from it dull; but it pro- 
duces thoughts, or what is next to thought, —re- 
collection of books read, and events related in 
one's early youth, when names and ſtories make 
impreſſion on a mind not yet hardened by age, or 
contracted by neceſſary duty, ſo as no longer to 
receive with equal reliſh the fales of other times, 
The lake too, with the floating iſlands, ſhould be 
mentioned; the colour of which is even blue 
with venom, and left a braſſy taſte in my mouth 
for a whole day, after only obſerving how it boil- 
ed with rage on dropping in a ſtone, and incruſted 
a ſtick with its tartar in two minutes. One of 
our companions indeed leaped upon the little ſpots 
of ground which float in it, and deſerved to feel 
ſome effect of his raſhneſs ; but it is ſufficient to 
ſtand near, I think; one ſcarcely can eſcape con- 
tagion, The ſudden and violent powers obſerva- 


ble in this lake ſhould at leaſt check the compu- 


tits from thinking they can gather the world's age 
from its petrefactions. 8 
| But 
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But we are called to the Vatican, where the 
Apollo, Laocoon, Antinous, and Meleager, with 
others of leſs diſtinguiſhed merit, ſuffer one to 
think on nothing but themſelves, and of the ar- 
tiſts who framed ſuch models of perfection. Lao- 
coon's agonies torment one, I was forced to re- 
collect the obſervation Dr. Moore ſays was firſt 
made by Mr. Locke, in order to harden my heart 
againſt him who appears to feel only for himſelf, 
when two ſuch youths are expiring cloſe beſide 


him. But though painting can do much, and 


ſculpture perhaps more, at leaſt one learns to 
think ſo here at Rome, the comfort is, that poe- 
try beats them both. Virgil knew, and Shake- 
ſpeare would have known, how to heighten even 
this diſtreſs, by adding paternal anguiſh :—here 
is diſtreſs enough however, e 

Let us once more acknowledge the modeſty 


and candour of Italians, when we repeat what has 


been ſo often recorded, that Michael Angelo re- 
fuſed adding the arm that was wanting to this 
chef d*ceuvre : and when Bernini undertook the 


taſk, he begged it might remain always a different 


colour, that he might not be ſuſpected of hoping 
that his work could ever lie confounded with that 
of the Greek artiſt, 0 | | 
Such is not the ſpirit of the French: they have 
been always adding to Don Quixote! a perſonage 
whoſe adventures were little likely to croſs one's 
fancy in the Vatican; but perfection is perfection. 

Here ſtands the Apollo though, in whom alone 
no fault has yet been found. They tell you, he 


has juit killed the ſerpent Python. Let us beg 


of him,“ ſays one of the company, © juſt to 
turn round and demoliſh thoſe curſed ſnakes which 
are devouring the poor old man and his boys 
yonder. This was like the ſpeech of n 

lie 
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donc to the fine bronze horſe under the heavenly 
{ſtatue of Marcus. Aurelius at the Capitol, and 
made me hope that ſtory might be true. It is 
the faſhion for every, body to go ſee Apollo by 
torch light: he looks like Phabys then, the 
Sun's bright deity, and ſeems to ſay to his ad- 


mirers, as that Divinity does to the preſumptu- 


— 


ous hero in Homer, 


Oh fon of Tydeus, ceaſe ! be wiſe and ſee | 
_ .. How vaſt the difference /twixt the gods and thee. 


Indeed every body finds the remark obvious, 
that this ſtatue is of beauty and dignity beyond 
what human nature now can boaſt; and the 
Meleager juſt at hand, with the Antinous, con- 
firm it; for all elegatice and all expreſſion, un- 
poſſeſſed by the Apollo, they have, while none 
can miſs the inferiority of their general appear- 
. — 28 

The Muſæum Clementinum is altogether ſuch 
though, that theſe ſingularly excellent producti- 
ons of art are only proper and well adapted or- 
naments of a gallery, ſo ſtately as, on the other 
hand, that noble edifice ſeems but the due repo- 


ſitory of ſuch inhabitants. Never were place 


and decorations ſo adapted: never perhaps was 
lo refined a taſte engaged on ſubjects ſo worthy 
its exertion. The ſtatues are diſpoſed with a 
propriety that charms one; the ſituation of the 
pillars ſo contrived, the colours of them ſo cho- 
ſen to carry the eye forward—not fatigue it; the 
rooms ſo illuminated : Hagley park 1s not laid out 
with more judicious attention to diverſify, and 
relieve with various objects a mind delighting in 

the contemplation of ornamented nature; than is 
the Pope's Muſzum calculated to enchain admi- 
ration, and fix it in thoſe apartments where ſubli- 
| mity 
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mity and beauty have eſtabliſhed their reſidence; 
and thoſe would be worſe than Goths, who could 
think of moving even an old torfo from the place 
where Pius Sextus has commanded 1t to remain. 
The other parts of this prodigious ſtructure 
would take up one's life almoſt to ſee completely, 
to remember diſtinctly, and to deſcribe accurate. 
When the reader recollects that St. Peter's, 
with all its appurtenances, palace, library, mu- 
ſæum, every thing that we include in the word 
Vatican, is ſaid by the Romans to occupy an equal 
quantity of ſpace, to that covered by the city of 


ly. 


Turin; the aſſertion need not 
thought hyperbolical. 
I will ſay no more about it till at our return 


* 


from Naples we viſit all the churches. 
Vopiſcus ſaid, that the ſtatues in his time at 
Rome out-numbered the people; and I truſt the 
remark is now almoſt doubly true, as every day 
and hour digs up dead worthies, and the unwhole- 
ſome weather myſt ſurely ſend many of the living 
ones to their anceſtors : upon the whole, the men 
and women of Porphyry, &c. pleaſe me beſt, as 
they do not handle long knives to ſo good an et- 
fect as the others do, ** qui aime bien a Segorger 
encore, ſays a French gentleman of them the 
other day. There is however an air of cheerful- 
_ neſs in the ſtreets at a night among the poor, who 
fry fiſh, and eat roots, ſauſages, &c. as they walk 
about gaily enqugh, and though they quarrel too 
often, never get drunk at leaſt. 
The two houſes belonging to the Borgheſe fa- 
ſhall conclude my firſt journey to Rome, 
and with that the firſt volume of my obſervations 
and reflections. 


mily 


| C Who have till a taſte to be cut-throats. 


Their 


any longer be 
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Their town palace is a ſuite of rooms conſtruct- 
ed like thoſe at Wanſtead exactly; and where you 
turn at the end to come back by another ſuite, 
you find two alabaſter fountains of ſuperior beau- 
ty, and two * luſtres made in London, but 
never wiped ſince they left Fleet-ſtreet certainly. 
They do not however wart cleaning as the foun- 
tains do; which, by the extraordinary uſe made 
of them, give the whole palace an offenſive ſmell. 

Among the pictures here, the entombing our 
bleſſed Saviour by Rafaelle is moſt praiſed : it is 
ſuppoſed indeed wholly ineſtimable, and I believe 
18 


o, while Venus, binding Cupid's eyes, by Ti- 


tian, engraved by Strange, is poſſibly one of the 
pleaſanteſt pictures in Rome. The Chriſt diſput- 
ing with the Doctors 1s inimitable, one of the 
wonderful works of Leonardo da Vinci: but here 


is Domenichino's Diana among her nymphs, very 


laboured, and very learned. Why did it put me 
in mind of Hogarth's ſtrolling actreſſes dreſſing in 
a barn? © ETD 1 

Villa Borgheſe preſents more to one's mind at 
once than it will bear, from the bas relief of Cur- 
tius over the door that faces you going in, to the 
laſt gate of the garden you drive out at; large 


as the ſaloon is however, the figure of Curtius 


ſeems too near you; and the horſes hind quarters 
are heavy, and ill-ſuĩted to the forehand; but here 
are men and women enough, and odd things that 


are neither, at this houſe; ſo we may let the horſe 


of Curtius alone. 
Nothing can be gayer or more happily expreſſed 
In its way than the Centaur, which Dr. Moore, 
like Dr. Young, finds not fabulous; while the 
brute runs away with the man, and Cupid keeps 
urging him forward. The fawn nurſing Bacchus 
when a baby, is another ſemi-human figure of 


juſt 
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juſt and high eſtimation ; and that very famous 
compoſition for which Cavalier Bernini has exe. 
cuted a mattreſs infinitely ſofter to the eye than 
any real one I ever found in his country, has here 
an apartment appropriated to itſelf. | 
From monſters the eye turns of its own accord 
towards Nero, and here 1s an incomparable one 
of about ten years old, in whoſe face I vainly 
looked for the ſeeds of parricide, and murderous 
tyranny ; but ſaw only a ſturdy boy, who might 
have been made an honeſt man perhaps, had not 
the rod been ſpared by his old tutor, whoſe leni- 
ty is repaid by death here in the next room. It 
is a relief to look upon the ſmiling Zingara ; her 
lively character is exquiſitely touched, her face 
the only one'perhaps where Bernini could not go 
beyond the proper idea of arch waggery and 
roguiſn cunning, adorned with beauty that muſt 
have rendered its poſſeſſor, while living, irreſiſti- 
ble. His David is ſcarcely young enough for a 


ruddy ſhepherd ſwain ; he ſeems too muſcular, 


and confident of his own ſtrength : this fellow 
could have worn Saul's armour well enough. 
Aneas carrying his father, I underſtand, is by 
the other Bernini; but the famous groupe of 
Apollo and Daphne is the work of our Chevalier 

There is a Miſs Hilliſberg, a dancer on the 


| ſtage, who reminds every body of this graceful 


ſtatue, when theatrical diſtreſs drives her to force 
expreſſion : I mean the ſtage in Germany, not 
Rome, whence females are excluded. But the 
vaſes in this Borgheſe villa! the tables! the walls: 
the cameos ſtuck in the walls! the frames of the 
doors, all agate, porphyry, onyx, or verd an- 
tique! the enormous riches contained in ever) 
chamber, actually takes away my TR and 
N eaves 
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leaves me ſtunned. Nor are the gardens unbe- 
coming or inadequate to the houſe, where on the 


outſide appear ſuch bas-reliets as would be trea- 


ſured up by the ſovereigns of France or England, 
and ſhewn as valuable rarities. The rape of Eu- 
ropa firſt; it is a beautiful antique. Up ſtairs 
you ſee the rooms conſtantly inhabited; in the 
princeſs's apartment, her chimney- piece is one 
elegant but ſolid amethyſt: over the prince's bed, 
which changes with the ſeaſons, hangs a Gany- 
mede painted by Titian, to which the connoiſ- 
ſeurs tell you no rival has yet been found. The 
furniture is ſuitably magnificent in every part of 
the houſe, and our Engliſh friends aſſured me, 
that they met the lady of it laſt night, when one 
gentleman obſerving how pretty ſhe was, another 
replied he could not ſee her face for the dazzhn 
luſtre of her innumerable diamonds, that actually 
by their ſparkling confounded his ſight, and ſur- 
rounded her countenance ſo that he could not find 
it. M3 | „„ | 
Among all the curioſities however belonging to 
this wealthy and illuſtrious family, the ſingle one 
moſt prized is a well-known ſtatue, called in Ca- 
talogues by the name of the Fighting Gladiator, 
but confidered here at Rome as delerving of a 
higher appellation. They now diſpute only what 
hero it can be, as every limb and feature is ex- 
preſſive of a loftier character than the ancients 
ever beſtowed in ſculpture upon thoſe degraded 
mortals whom Pliny contemptuouſly calls Hordi. 


ar, and ſays they were kept on barley bread, 


with aſhes given in their drink to ſtrengthen them. 


Indeed the ſtatue of the expiring Gladiator at the | 


Capitol, his rope about his neck, and his unpitied 
fate, marked ſtrongly in his vulgar features, ex- 
hibits quite a ſeparate claſs in the variety of hu- 
man 
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man beings; and though Fauſtina's favourite 
found in the ſame collection was probably the 
Jhowieſt fellow then among them, we ſee no marks 
of intelligent beauty or heroic courage in his form 
or face, where an undaunted ſteadineſs and ruſtic 
ſtrength make up the little merit of the figure. 
This charming ſtatue of the prince Borgheſe is 
on the other hand the firſt in Rome perhaps, for 
the diſtinguiſhed excellencies of animated grace 
and active manlineſs : his head raiſed, the body's 
attitude, not ſtudied ſurely, but the apparent and 
e 2 ſudden effect of patriotic daring. Such 
one's fancy forms young Iſadas the Spartan; who 
hearing the enemy's approach while at the baths, 
ſtarts off unmindful of his own defenceleſs ſtate, 
ſnatches a ſpear and ſhield from one he meets, 
flies at the | 56 performs prodigies of valour, is 
looked on by both armies as a deſcended God, 
and returns home at laſt unhurt, to be fined by 
the Ephori for breach of diſcipline, at the ſame 
time that a ſtatue was ordered to commemorate 
his exploits, and erected at the ſtate's expence. 
Monſignor Ennio Viſconti, who ſaw that the 
figure reminded me of this ſtory, half perſuaded 
himſelf for a moment that this was the very Ifa- 
das; and that Jaſon, for whom he had long 
thought it intended, was not young enough, and 
leſs likely to fight undefended by armour againſt 
bulls, of whoſe fury he had been well appriſed. 
Mr. Jenkins recollected an antique ring which 
confirmed our new hypotheſis, and I remained 
flattered, whether they were convinced or no. 


U 
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On the tenth day of this month we arrived 
early at Naples, for I think it was about two 
o'clock in the morning; and ſure the provi- 
dence of God preſerved us, for never was 
ſuch weather ſeen by me ſince I came into 
the world; thunder, lightning, ſtorm at fea, 
rain and, wind, contending for maſtery, and 
combining to extinguiſh the torches bought 
to light us the laſt ſtage : Veſuvius, vomiting 
fire, and pouring torrents of red hot laya down 
its ſides, was the only object viſible; and 
tat we ſaw plainly in the afternoon thirty 
miles off, where I aſked a Franciſcan friar, 
If it was the famous volcano? “ Yes,” replied 
he, © that's our mountain, which throws up 
money for us, by, calling foreigners to ſee the 
extraordinary effects of ſo ſurpriſing a phe- 
nomenon.” The weather was quiet then, 
and we had no notion of paſſing ſuch a hor- 
rible night; but an hour after dark, a ſtorm 
came on, which was really dreadful to endure; 
or even look upon: the blue lightning, whoſe 
colour ſhewed the nature of the original mi- 
nerals from which ſhe drew her exiſtence, 


ſhone round us in a broad expanſe from time 


to time, and ſudden darkneſs followed in an 
X inſtant: 
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inſtant: no object then but the fiery river 
could be ſeen, till another flaſh diſcovered the 


waves toſſing and breaking, at a height I 


never ſaw before. 

Nothing ſure was ever more ſublime or 
awful than our entrance into Naples at the 
dead hour we arrived, when not a whiſper 
was to be heard in the ſtreets, and not a 
glimpſe of light was left to guide us, except 


the fmall lamp hung now and then at a high 


window before a favourite image of the 


Virgin. | 


My poor maid had by this time nearly 
loſt her wits with terror, and the french 
valet, cruſhed with fatigue, and covered with 
rain and ſea-ſpray, had juſt life enough left 
to exclaim—* Ah, Madame il me ſemble que 
nous ſommes venus icy expres pour voir la fin du 
monde. | 

The Ville de Londres inn was full, and could 
not accommodate our family ; but calling up 
the people of the crocelle, we obtained a no- 
ble apartment, the windows of which look 
full upon the celebrated bay which waſhes the 
wall at our door. Caprea lies oppoſite the 
drawing-room or gallery, which is magnit- 
cent; and my bed-chamber commands a com- 


| plete view of the mountain, which I value 


more, and which called me the firſt night 
twenty times away from fleep and ſupper, 


though never ſo in want of both as at that 
moment ſurely. | 


* Lord, Madam ! why we came here on purpoſe ſure to 
ſee the end of the world. | 


Such 
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Such were my firſt impreſſions of this won- 


derful metropolis, of which I had been al- 
ways reading ſummer deſcriptions, and had 
regarded ſomehow as an Heſperian garden, 
an earthly paradiſe, where delicacy and ſoſt- 
neſs ſubdued every danger, and general ſwect- 
neſs captivated every ſenſe ;—nor have I any 
reaſon yet to ſay it will not ſtil prove fo, for 
though wet, and weary, and hungry, we 
wanted no fire, and found only inconvenience 
from that they lighted on our arrival. It was 
the faſhion at Florence to ſtruggle for a Terre- 


no, but here we are all perched up one hun- 


dred and forty two ſteps from the level of 
the land or ſea ; large balconies, apparently 
well ſecured, give me every enjoyment of a 
proſpect, which no repetition can render te- 
dious: and here we have agreed to ſtay till 
Spring, which, I truſt will come out in this 
country as ſoon as the new year calls it. 


Our cagerneſs to ſee ſights has been repreſſed. 


at Naples only by finding every thing a fight ; 

one need not ſtir out to look for wonders 
ſure, while this amazing mountain continues 
to exhibit ſuch various ſcenes of ſublimity 
and beauty at exactly the diſtance one would 
chuſe toobſerve it from ; a diſtance which almoſt 
admits examination, and certainly excludes im- 


mediate fear. When i in the ſilent night, howe- 
ver, one liſtens to its groaning ; while hollow 


fighs, as of gigantic ſorrow, are often heard di- 
ſlinetly 3 in my apartment ; nothing can ſurpaſs 


one's ſenſations of amazement, except the con- 


ſciouſneſs that cuſtom will abate their keenneſs: 
| X 2 I have 
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I have not, however, yet learned to lie quiet, 
when columns of flame, high as the moun- 
tain's ſelf, ſhoot from its crater into the clear 
atmoſphere with a loud and voilent noiſe; 
nor ſhall I ever forget the ſcene it preſented 
one day to my aſtoniſhed eyes, while a thick 
cloud, charged heavily with electric matter, 
paſſing over, met the fiery exploſion by mere 
chance. and went off in ſuch a manner as ef- 
tectually baffles all verbal deſcription, and 
laſted too ſhort a time for a painter to ſeize 
the moment, and imitate its very ſtrange 
effect. Monſieur de Vollaire, however, a 
native of France, long reſident in this city, 
has obtained, by perpetual obſervation, a 
power of repreſenting Veſuvius without that 
black ſhadow, which others have thought ne- 
ceſſary to increaſe the contraſt, but which 
greatly takes away all reſemblance of its ori- 
ginal. Upon reflection it appears to me, that 
the men moſt famous at London and Paris for 
performing tricks with fire have been always 


Italians in my time, and commonly Nea- 


politans ; no wonder, I ſhould think, Naples 
would produce prodigious connoifleurs in 
this way; we have almoſt perpetual light- 
ning of various colours, according to the ſoil 
from whence the vapours are exhaled ; ſome- 
times of a pale ſtraw or lemon colour, often 
wiite like artificial flame produced by cam- 
phor, but ofteneſt blue, bright as the rays 
emitted through the coloured liquors ſet in 


the window of a chemiſt's ſhop in London— 
and with ſuch thunder! !“ For God's fake, 


Sir,”ſaid I to ſome of them, © is there no dan- 
ger 


— 
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ger of the ſhips in the harbour here catching 
fire? why we ſhould all fly up in the air direct- 
ly, if once theſe flaſhes ſhould communicate 
to the room where any of the veſſels keep their 
powder.“ —“ Gunpowder, Madam!“ replies 
the man, amazed; © why if St. Peter and St. 
Paul came here with gunpowder on board, we 
ſnould ſoon drive them out again: don't you 
know,” added he, © that every ſhip diſcharges 


her contents at ſuch a place (naming it), and 


never comes into our port with a grain on 
board ?” 

The palaces and churches have no ſhare in 
one's admiration at Naples, who ſcorns to de- 
pend on man, however mighty, however ſkil- 
ful, for her ornaments; while Heaven has 
beſtowed on her and her contorn all that can 
excite aſtoniſhment, all that can impreſs awe. 
We haye ſpent three or four days upon Poz- 
zuoli and its environs; its cavern ſcooped ori- 
ginally by nature's hand, aſſiſted by the armies 
of Cocceius Nerva—ever tremendous, ever 
gloomy grotto !—which leads to the road that 
ſhews you Iſchia, an old volcano, now an 
iſland apparently rent aſunder by an earth- 
quake, the diviſion too plain to beg aſſiſtance 
rom philoſophy : this is commonly called the 
Grotta di Pyſilipo though you paſs through 
it to go to every place; not without flam- 
beaux, if you would go ſafely, and avoid the 
neceſſity the poor are under, who, driving 
their carts through the ſubterranean paſſage, 
Cry as they mect each other, to avoid joſtling, 
alla montagna, or alla marina, keep to the rock fide, 
or keep to the ſea fide, It is at the right hand, 
a while 
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a while before you enter this cavern, that 
climbing up among a heap of buſhes, you find 
a hollow place, and there go down again—it 
is the tomb of Virgil; and, for other antiqui- 
ties, I recollect nothing ſhewed me when at 
Rome that gave me as complete an idea how 
things were really carried on in former days, 
as docs the temple of Shor Apis at Pozzuoli, 
where the area is exactly all it ever was; the 
ring remains where the victim was faſtened 
to; the prieſts apartments, lavatories, &c. 
the drains for carrying the beait's blood away, 
all yet remains as perfect as it is poſſible. The 
end of Caligula's bridge too, but that they 
ſay is not his bridge, but a mole built by ſome 
ſucceeding emperor—a madder or wickeder it 
could not be—though here Nero bathed, and 
here he buried his mother Agrippina. Here 

are the centum cameræ, the priſons employed 

by that prince for the cruelleſt of purpoſes; 

and here are his country palaces reſerved for 

the moſt odious ones : here effeminacy learn- 

ed to ſubſiſt without delicacy or ſhame, hence 

honour was excluded by rapacity, and con- 
fcience ſtupefied by conſtant inebriation : here 

brainſick folly put nature and common ſenſe 
upon the rack Caligula in madneſs courted 

the moon to his embraces—and Sylla, ſatiated 

with blood, retired and gave a premature ban- 

quet to thoſe worms he had ſo often fed with 

the fleſh of innocence : here dwelt depravity 

in various ſhapes, and here Pandora's cham- 
bers left ſcarcely a Hope at the bottom that bet- 
ter times ſhould come -O can write proſe 
however in ſuch places let the impoſſibility 
| | of 
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of expreſſing my thoughts any other way ex- 
cuſe the following 
%; ᷑œmM te 3h 


of 
ö „ P - i b 
a — tg c * FI * * 1 


J 


I. 


Firſt of Achelous? blood, 

Faireſt daughter of the flood, 
Queen of the Sicilian ſea, 
Beauteous, bright Parthenope ! 
Syren ſweet, whoſe magic force, 
Stops the ſwifteſt in his courſe ; 
Wiſdom's ſelf, when moſt ſevere, 
Longs to lend a liſt'ning ear, 
Gently dips the fearful oar, 
Trembling eyes the tempting ſhore, 
And ſighing quits th* enervate coaſt, 
With only half his virtue loſt. 


1 1 


Let thy warm, thy wond'rous clime, 

Animate my artleſs rhyme, 

Whilſt alternate round me riſe 

Terror, pleaſure, and ſurpriſe— 

Here th' aſtoniſh'd ſoul ſurveys 

Dread Veſuvius? awful blaze, 

Smoke that to the ſky aſpires, 

Heavy hail of ſolid fires, 

Flames the fruitful fields o'erflowing, 

Ocean with the reflex glowing 3 

Thunder, whoſe redoubled ſound 
Echoes o'er the vaulted ground le 


Such 
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Such the glories, ſuch the gloom 
That conceals thy ſecret tomb, 
Sov'reign of this enchanted ſea, 
Where ſunk thy charms, Parth enope. 


III. 
Now by the glimm' ring torch's ray 


I tread Pozzuoli's cavern'd way 
Hollow grot that might beſeem 
TH Atnean cyclop, Polypheme : 
And here the bat at noonday *bides, 
And here the houſeleſs beggar hides, 
While the holy hermit's voice 
Glads me with accuſtom'd noiſe. 
Now I trace, or trav'llers err, 
Modeſt Maro's ſepulchre, 
Where nature, ſure of his intent, 
Ts ſtudious to conceal 
That eminence he always meant 
We ſhould not ſee but feel. 
While Sannazarius from the ſteep 


Views, well pleas'd, the fertile deep 


Give life to them that ſeize the ſcaly fry, 


And to their poet—immertality. 


IV. 


Next beauteous Baia's warm remains invite 
'To Nero's ſtoves my wond'ring ſight ; 
Where palaces and. domes deſtroy'd 
Leave a flat unwholeſome void : 

Where underneath the cooling wave, 


| Ordain'd pollution's fav'rite ſpot to lave, 


Now hardly heaves the ſtifled ſigh 


Hot, hydropic luxury. * 
ets 
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Yet, chas'd by Heav'n's correcting hand, 
Tho'various crimes have fled the land; 
Tho? brutiſh vice, tyrannic pow'r, 
No longer tread the trembling ſhore, 
Or taint the ambient air ; 
By deſtiny's kind care arrang'd, 
Th' inhabitants are ſcarcely chang'd ; 
For birds obſcene, and beaſts of prey, 
That ſeek the night and ſhun the day, 
Still find a dwelling there. 


V. 


If then beneath the deep profound 

Retires unſeen the ſlipp'ry ground; 
If melted metals pour'd from high 

A verdant mountain grows by time, 

Where friſking kids can browze and climb, 
And ſofter ſcenes ſupply : 

Let us who view the varying ſcene, 

And tread th' inſtructive paths between, 

See famiſh'd Time his fav'rite ſons devour, 

Fix'd for an age—then ſwallow'd in an hour; 

Let us at leaſt be early wiſe, 

And forward walk with heav'n-fix' d eyes, 

Each flow'ry iſle avoid, each precipice deſpiſe ; ; 

Till, ſpite of pleaſure, fear, or pain, 

Fternity! s firm coaſt we gain, 

Whence looking back with alter'd eye, 

Theſe fleeting phantoms we'll deſcry, 
And find alike the ſong and theme 
Was but—an empty, airy dream. 


When one has exhauſted all the idcas pre- | 
fented to the mind by the fight of Monte | 
Nuovo, 
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Nuovo, made in one night by the eruption of 


Solfa Terra, now ſunk into itſelf and almoſt 


extinguiſhed by the lake Avernus; by the 
Phlegræan fields, where Jupiter killed the 
giants, with ſuch thunderbolts as fell about our 
ears the other night traſt, and buried one of 
them alive under mount Etna; when one has 
ſeen the Sybil's grott, and the Elyſian plains, 
and every ſcat of fable and of verſe ; when one 
has run about repeating Virgil's verſes and 
Claudian's by turns, and handled the hot ſand 
under the cool waves of Baia; when one has 
ſeen Cicero's villa and Diana's temple, and 
talked about antiquities till one is afraid of 
one's own pedantry, and tired of every one's 
elſe; it isalmoſt time to recollect realities of 
more near intereſt to ſuch of us as are not 
aſhamed of being Chriſtians, and to remem- 
ber that it was at Pozzuoli St. Paul arrived af- 
ter the ftorms he met with in theſe ſeas. 
The wind is {till called here Szeuroc o ſia Io vente 
Grecco; and their manner of pronouncing it led 
me to think it might poſſibly be that called 
in Scripture Euroclydon, abbreviated by that 
grammatical figure, which lops off the con- 
cluding ſyllables. The old Paſtor Patrobas 


too, who received and entertained the Apoſtle 


here, lies interred under the altar of an old 
church at Pozzuoli, made out of the remains 
of a temple to Jupiter, whoſe pillars are in 
good preſervation : J was earneſt to ſee the 
place at lcaſt, as every thing named in the 
New Teſtament is of true importance, but one 
racets few people of the ſame taſte : for Ro- 
maniſts take moſt delight in venerating tradi- 
tionary heroes, and Calviniſts, perhaps 2 
cauty 
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eaſily diſguſted, dere to venerate no heroes at 
all. 

Some curious inſcriptions here, to me not 
legible, ſhew how this poor country has been 
overwhelmed by tyrants, earthquakes, Sara- 
cens! not to mention the Goths and Vandals, 
who however left no traces but deſolation: 
while, as the prophet Joel ſays, © The ground 
was as the garden of Eden before * and Vehind 
them a d:folate wilderneſs. 

Theſe Mahometan invaders, leſs ſavage, but 
not leſs cruel, afforded at leaſt an unwilling 
ſhelter in that which is now their capital, for 


the wretched remains of literature. To their 


miſty envelopement of ſcience, fatigued with 
ſtruggling againſt perpetual ſuffocation, ſuc- 
ceeded 1mpoſture, barbariſm, and credulity ; 
with ſuperſtition at their head, who ſtil] keeps 
her footing in this country: and inſpires ſuch 
veneration for St. Januarins, his name, his 
blood, his ſtatue, &c. that the Neapolitans, who 
are famous for blaſphemous oaths, and a facility 
oftaking the moſt ſacred words into their mouths 
on every, and I may ſay, on uo occaſion, are never 
heard to repeat his name without pulling off 
their hat, or making ſome reverential fign of 
worſhip at the moment. And J have ſeen Ita- 
lians from other ſtates greatly ſhocked at the 
groſſneſs of theſe their unenlightened neigh- 
bours, particularly the half-Indian cuſtom of 
burning figures upon their ſkins with gunpow- 
der: theſe figures, large, and oddiy diſplayed 
too, according to the coarſe notions of the 
wearer. 

As the weather is exceedingly warm, and 
there is little need of cloathing for comfort, 


OUT 
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our Lazzaroni have ſmall care about appear- 
ances, and go with a vaſt deal of their perſons 
uncovered, except by theſe ſtrange ornaments. 
The man who rows you about this lovely bay, 
has perhaps the angel Raphael, or the bleſſed 


Virgin Mary delineated on one brawny fun- 
| burnt leg, the ſaint of the town upon the 
other : his arms repreſent the Glory, or the ſe- 


ven ſpirits of God, or ſome ſtrange things, 
while a braſs medal hangs from his neck, ex- 
preſſive of his favourite martyr : whom they 
confidently affirm is ſo madly vencrated by theſe 
poor uninſtructed mortals, that when the 
mountain burns, or any great diſaſter threatens 
them, they beg of our Saviour to ſpeak to St. 
Januarius 3 in their behalf, and intreat him not 
to refuſe them his athſtance. Now though 
all this was told me by friends of the Romiſh 
perſuaſion; and told me too with a juſt horror 
of the ſuperſtitious folly ; I think my remarks 


and inferences were not agreeable to them, 


when expreiling my notion that it was only a 
relick of the adoration originally paid to Janus 
in Italy, where the ground yielding up its froſt 


to the ſoft breath of the new year, is not ill- 


typified by the liquefaction of the blood; a ce- 
remony which had ſucceeded to various Pagan 
ones celebrated by Ovid in the firſt book of his 
Faſti. We know from hiſtory too, that per- 
fumes were always offered in January to 
ſignify the renovation of feeets; and this was 


ſo neceflary, that I think Tacitus tells us Thra- 


ſea was firſt impeached for abſence at the time 
of the new year, when in fanus's preſence, &c. 
good wiſhes were formed for the Emperor's fe- 
licity; and no word of ill omen was to be 

pro- 
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pronounced.—Cautum erat apud Romanos ne quod 

malt ominis verbum calendis Januariis efferretur; fa 
Pliny :*and the frene, or new-years gifts, call- 
ed now by the French © Jes etrennes,” and 
practiſed by Lutherans as well as Romaniſts, 
is the ſelf-ſame veneration of old Janus, if fairly 
traced up to Tatius King of the Sabines, who 
ſought a laurel bough plucked from the grove 
of the goddeſs Strenia or Strenua, and preſented 
it to his favourites on the firſt of Fanuary, from 
whence the cuſtom aroſe ; and Symmachus, in 
his tenth book, twenty-eighth epiſtle, menti- 
ons it clearly when writing to the Emperors 
Theodoſius and Arcadius—* Strenuarum u/ts 
adhlevit auttoritate Tatii regis, qui verbenas felicis 
arboris ex luco Strenuæ anni.” | Su e 
Octavius Cæſar took the name of Auguſtus 
on the firſt of January in Janus's temple, by 
Plancus's advice, as a lucky day; and I ſup- 
poſe our new-year's ode, ſung before the 
King of England, may be derived from the 
ſame ſource. The old Fathers of the church 
declaimed aloud againſt the cuſtom of new- 
years gifts, becauſe they confidered them as 

of Pagan original. So much for Les Etrennes. 
As to St. Fanuarius, there certainly was a 
martyr of that name at Naples, and to him was 
transferred much of the veneration originally 
beſtowed on the deity from whom he was 
probably named. One need not however wan- 
der round the world with Banks and Solander, 
or ſtare ſo at the accounts given us in Cooke's 
Voyages of rattowed Indians, when Naples will 
ſhew one the effects of a like operation, very 
very little better executed, on the broad ſhoul- 
ders of numberleſs Lazzaroni; and of this 
5: there 
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there is no need to examine books for infor- 
mation, he who runs over the Chiaja may 
read in large characters the groſs ſuperſtition 
of the Napolitani, who have no inclination 
to loſe their old claffical character for lazi- 
neſs— 


Et in otia natam 
Parthenopen; 


ſays Ovid. I wonder however whether our 
people would work much ſurrounded by 
imilar circumſtances, I fancy not: Engliſh- 
men, poor fellows! muſt either work or 
{tarve; theſe folks want for nothing: a houſe 
would be an inconvenience to them ; they 


| like to ſlecp out of doors, and it is plain they 


have ſmall care for clothing, as many who 
polleſs decent habiliments enough, I ſpeak 
of the Lazzaroni, throw alinoſt all off till ſome 
holiday, or time of gala, and fit by the ſea-fide 
playing at mora with their fingers. 
A Florentine nobleman told me once, that 
he aſked one of theſe fellows to carry his 
portmanteau for him, and offered him a car- 
line, no ſmall ſum certainly to a Neapolitan, 
and rather more in proportion than an Eng- 
liſh thilling ; he had not twenty yards to go 
with it:“ Are you hungry, Maſter ?” cries the 
fellow. © No,” replied Count Manucci, © but 
* what of that ??—* Why then no more am I.“ 
was the anſwer, © aid it is too hot weather to car- 
ry burthens: ſo turned about upon the other 
hde, and lay ſtill. 1 

This claſs of people, amounting to a num 
ber that terrifies one but to think on, we 
ay 
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ſay fixty thouſand ſouls, and experience 
confirms no leſs, give the city an air of gaie- 


ty and cacerfulnets, and one cannot help ho- | 


neſtly rejoicing in. The Strada del Toledo 
is one continual crowd: nothing can exceed 
the confuſion to a walker, and here are little 
gigs drawn by one horſe, which, without any 
bit in his mouth, but a ſtring tied round his 
noſe, tears along with inconceivable rapidity a 
ſmall narrow gilt chair, ſet between the two 
wheels, and no ſpring to it, nor any thing 
elſe which can add to the weight; and this 
flying car is a kind of fiacre you pay ſo much 
for a drive in, I forget the ſum. 

Horſes are particularly handſome in this 
town, not ſo large as at Milan, but very beau- 
tiful and ſpirited ; the cream-coloured crea- 
tures, ſuch as draw our king's ſtate coach, are 
a common breed here, and ſhine like ſat- 
tin: here are ſome too of a ſhining ſilver 
white, wonderfully elegant; and the ladies 
upon the Corſo exhibit a variety ſcarcely cre- 
dible in the colour of their cattle which draw 
them: but the coaches, harneſs, trappings, 
&c. are vaſtly inferior to the Milaneſe, whoſe 
liveries are often ſplendid ; whereas the four 
or five ill-dreſſed ſtrange-looking fellows that 
diſgrace the Neapolitan equipages ſeem to be 
valued only for their number, and have very 
often much the air of Sir John Falſtaff's re- 
cruits. 1 

Yeſterday however ſhewed me what I knew 
not had exiſted—a ſkew-ball or pye-balled 
aſs, eminently wel-proportioned, coated like 
a racer in an Engliſh ſtud, fixteen hands and a 
half high, his colour bay and white in large 

patches, 
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patches, and his temper, as the proprietor 
told me, fingularly docile and gentle. I haye 
longed perhaps to purchaſe few things in my 
life more earneſtly than this beautiful and 
uſeful animal, which I might have had too 
for two pounds fifteen ſhillings Engliſh, but 
dared not, leſt like Dogberry I ſhould have 
been written down for an aſs by my merry 
country folks, who, I remember, could not 
let the Queen of England herfelf poſſeſs in 
peace a creature of the ſame kind, but hand- 
. fomer ſtill, and from a ſtill hotter climate, 
called the Zebra. 

Apropos to quadrupeds, when ' Portia, in 
the Merchant of Venice, enumerates her 
lovers, ſhe names the Neapolitan prince firſt, 
who, ſhe ſays, does nothing, for his part, but 
talk of his horſe, and makes it his preateſt 
boaſt that he can ſhoe him himſelf. This is 
almoſt literally truc ofa nobleman here ; and 
they really do not throw their pains away; 
for it is ſurpriſing to fee what command they 
have their cattle in, though bits are ſcarcely 
uſed among them. = 
The coat armour of Naples confiſts of an 

unbridled horſe; and by what. I can make 
out of their character, they much reſemble 


Qualis ubi abruptis fugit preſzpia vinclis 
Tandem liber æquus, &. & c. &c. * 5 


generous and gay; headſtrong and, violent in 
their diſpoſition; caſy to turn, but difficult 


* Freed from his keepers thus with broken reins 
The wanton courſer prances oer the plains. 
DRYDEN. 

to 
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to ſtop. No authority is reſpected by them 
when ſome ſtrong paſhon animates them to 
fury: yet lazily quiet, and unwilling to ſtir 
till accident rouſes them to terror, or rage 
urges them forward to incredible exertions of 
ſuddenly-beſtowed ſtrength. In the eruption 
of 1779, their fears and ſuperſtitions roſe to 
ſuch a height, that they ſeized the French am- 
baſſador upon the bridge, tore him almoſt out 


of his carriage as he fled from Portici, and 


was met by them upon the Ponte della Madda- 
lena, where they threatened him with inſtant 
death if he did not get out of his carriage, and 
proſtrating himſelf before the ſtatue of St. Ja- 
nuarius, which ſtands there, intreat his pro- 


tection for the city. All this, however, Monſ. 


le Comte de Clermont D'Amboiſe did not com- 
prehend a word of; but taking all the money 
out of his pocket, threw it down, happily for 
him, at the feet of the figure, and pacified them 


at once, gaining time by thoſe means to eſcape 
their vengeance. 


It was, I think, upon ſome other occaſion 


that Sir William Hamilton's book relates their 


unworthy treatment of the venerable Arch- 


biſhop, who refuſed them the relicks with 
which they had no doubt of ſaving the me- 
naced town; but every time Veſuvius burns 
with danger to the city, they ſcruple not to 
inſult their Sovereign as he flies from it; 
throwing large ſtones after his chariot, guards, 
&.; making the inſurrection, it is ſure to 
occahion, more perilous, if potſible, than the 
volcano itſelf. And laſt night when La Mon- 
tagna fu cattiva*, as their expreſhon was, ory 


* When the mountain was in i//-h:mour, 


Y 


Laquais 


— 
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Laquais de Place obſerved that it might poſſibly 


| be becauſe ſo many heretics and unbelievers 


had been up it the day before. Oh! let us,” 


as King David wiſely choſe, fall into the hands 
of God—not into thoſe of man.” | 


I wiſhed exceedingly to purchaſe here the 
genuine account of Maſſaniello's far-famed 
{cdition and revolt, more dreadful in a certain 
way than any of the earthquakes which have 
at different times ſhaken this hollow-founded 
country. But my friends here tell me it was 
ſupprefled, and burned by the hands of the 
common cexecutioner, with many chaſtiſe— 
meſits beſide beſtowed upon the writer, who 
tried to cſcape, but found it more prudent to 


ſubmit to juſtice. 


Thomas Agnello was the unluckily- adapted 
name of the mad fiſherman who headed the 
mob on that truly memorable occaſion: but 
it is not an unuſual thing here to cut off the 
frit ſyllable, and by the figure aphereſis alter 
the appellation entirely. By that device of 
dropping the 79, he has been called Maſla- 
niello; and this is one of their methods to 
render the patois of Naples as unintelligible to 
us, as if we had never ſeen Italy till now; and 
one is above all things tormented with their 
way of pronouncing names. Here are Don 
and Donna again at this town as at Milan how- 
ever, becauſe the King of Spain, or Re Cativl:co, 
as theſe people always call him, has ſtill much 
influence; and they ſeem to think nearly as 
reſpectfully of him as of their own immediate 
ſovercign, who is however greatly beloved a- 

z0ng them; and ſo he ought to be, for he 1s 


the repreſentative of them all. He rides and 
rows, 
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rows, and hunts the wild boar, and catches fiſh 
in the bay, and ſells it in the market, as dear as 
he can too; but gives away the money they 
pay him for it, and that directly: ſo that no 
ſuſpicion of meanneſs, or of any thing worſe 
than a little rough merriment can be ever at- 
tached to his truly-honeſt, open, undeſigning 
character. 
Stories of monarchs ſeldom give me pleaſure, 
who ſeldom am perſuaded to give credit to 
tales told of perſons few people have any acceſs 
to, and whoſe behaviour towards thoſe few is 
circumſcribed within the laws of inſipid and 
dull routine; but this prince lives among his 
ſubjects with the old Roman idea of a window 
before his boſom I believe. They know 
the worſt of him is that he ſhoots at the birds, 
dances with the girls, cats macaroni, and helps 
himſelf to it with his fingers, and rows againſt. 
the watermen in the bay, till one of them burſt 
out o'bleeding at the noſe laſt week, with his 
uncourtly cfforts to outdo the King, who won 
the trifling wager by this accident: conquered, 
laughed, and leaped on ſhore amidit the accla- 
mations. of the populace, who huzzaed him 
home to the palace, from whence he ſent dou- 
ble the ſum he had won to the waterman's wife 
and children, with other tokens of kindneſs. 
Mean time, while he reſolves to be happy him- 
ſelf, he is equally determined to make no man 
miſerable. 
When the Emperor and the Grand Duke 
talked to him of their new projects for reform- 
ation in the church, he told them he ſaw 
little advantage they brought into 7heir ftates 
by theſe new-fangled notions; that when he 
1 was 
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was at Florence and Milan, the deuce a Nea- 


politan could he find in either, while his ca- 
pital was crowded with refugees from thence ; 
that in ſhort they might do. their way, but he 
would do his; that he had not now an enem 

in the world, public or private; and that he 
would not make himſelf any for the ſake of 
propagating doctrines he did not underſtand, 
and would not take the trouble to ſtudy : that 
he ſhould ſay his prayers as he uſed to do, 
and had no doubt of their being heard, while 
he only begged bleſſings on his beloved peo- 
ple. So if theſe wiſe brothers-in-law would 
learn of him to enjoy life, inſtead of ſhorten- 
ing it by unneceflary cares, he invited them 
to ſce him the next morning play a great 
match at tennis. 

The truth is, the jolly Neapolitans lead a 
coarſe life, but it is an unoppreſſed one. Ne— 
ver ſurc was there in any town a greater ſhew 
of abundance : no ſettled market in any given 
place, I think, but every third ſhop full of 
what the french call ſo properly ammunition de 
Bouche, while whole boars, kidds and ſmall 
calves dangle from a ſort of neat ſcaffolding, 
all with their ſkins on, and make a pretty ap- 
pearance. Poulterers hang up their animals 
in the feathers too, not lay them on boards 

lucked, as at London or Venice. 

The Strada del Toledo is at leaſt as long as 


Oxford Road, and ſtraight as Bond-1treet, 


very wide too, the houſes all of ſtone, and at 
leaſt eight ſtories high. Over the ſhops live 
people of faſhion I am told, but the perſons 
of particularly high quality have their palaces 
in other parts of the town; which men. © 
| a 
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laſt is not a large one, but full as an egg: 
and Mr. Clarke, the antiquarian, who reſides 
here always, informed me that the late diſ- 
treſſes in Calabria had driven many families 
to Naples this year, beſide ſingle wanderers in- 
numerable; which wonderfully increaſed the 
daily throng one ſees paſſing and repaſhng. 
To hear the Lazaroni ſhout and bawl about 
the ſtreets night and day, one would really 
fancy one's ſelf in a ſemi-barbarous nation; 
and a Milaneſe officer, who has lived long 


among them, proteſted that the manners of 


the great correſponded in every reſpect with 
the idea given of them by the little. His ac- 
count of female conduct, and that even in the 
very high ranks, was ſuch as reminded me of 
Queen Oberea's fincerity, when Sir Joſeph 
Banks joked her about Otoroo. It is how- 
ever obſervable, and ſurely very praiſe— 
worthy, that if the Italians are not aſhamed of 
their crimes, neither are they aſhamed of their 
contrition, I ſaw this very morning an odd 
icene at church, which, though new to me, 


appeared, perhaps from its frequent repetition, 
to ſtrike no one but myſelf. 


A lady with a long white dreſs, and veiled, 
came in her carriage, which waited for her 


at the door, with her own arms upon it, and 
three ſervants better dreſſed than is common 
here, followed and put a lighted taper in her 
hand. En cet etat, as the French ſay, ſhe mov- 
ed flowly up the church, lookiag like Jane 
Shore in the laſt act, but ngt- ſo feeble; and 
being arrived at the ſteps of the high altar, 
threw herſelf quite upon her face before it, 


remaining 
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remaining proſtrate there at leaſt five minutes, 
in the face of the whole congregation, who, 
equally to my amazement, neither ſtared nor 
ſneered, neither laughed nor lamented, but 
minded their own private devotions—no maſs 
was ſaying—till the lady roſe, kiſſed the ſteps, 
and bathcd them with her tears, mingled with 
ſobs of no affected or hypocritical penitence J 


am ſure. Retiring afterwards to her own 


ſeat, where ſhe waited with others the com- 
mencement of the ſacred office, having extin- 
guiſhed her candle, and apparently lighted 
her heart; I felt mine quite penetrated by her 
behaviour, and fancied her like our firſt 
parent deſcribed by Milton in the ſame man- 
ner: 


To confeſs 
Humbly her faults, and pardon beg; with tears 
Watering the ground, and with her ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from heart contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 


Let not this ſtory, however, miſlead any 
one to think that more general decorum or 
true devotion can be found in churches of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion than in ours—quite the re- 
verſe. This burſt of penitential piety was 
in itſelf an indecorous thing; but it is the 
nature and genius of the people not to mind 
ſmall matters. Dogs are ſuffered to run about 
and dirty the churches all the time divinc 
ſervice is performing ; while the crying of 
babies, and the moſt indecent methods taken 


by the women to pacity them, give oh 5 
| | jufter 
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juſter offence. There is no treading for ſpit- 
tle and naſtineſs of one ſort or another, in 
all the churches of Italy, whoſe inhabitants 
allow the filthineſs of Naples, but endeavour 
to juſtify the diſorders of other cities; though 
I do believe nothing ever equalled the Chieſa 
de Cavalieri at Piſa, in any Chriſtian land. 
Santa Giuſtina at Padua, the Redentore at 
Venice, St. Peter's at Rome, and ſome of the 
leaſt frequented churches at Milan, are excep- 
tions ; they are kept very clean, and do not, 
by the ſcandalous neglect of thoſe appointed 
to keep them, diſgrace the beauty of their 
buildings. ES 

Here has, however, been a dreadful acci- 
dent which puts ſuch flight confiderations out 
of one's head. A Friar has killed a woman 
in the church juſt by the Crocelle inn, for 
having refuſed him favours he ſuſpected ſhe 
had granted to another. No ſtep is taken 
though towards puniſhing the murderer, be- 
cauſe he is religinſo, e di piu cavaliere. What 
a miracle that more ſuch outrages are not 
daily committed in a country where profeſſion 
of ſanctity, and real high birth, are protecti- 
ons from law and juſtice ! Surely nothing but 
perfect ſobriety and great goodneſs of diſpo- . 
htion can be alleged as a reaſon why worſe 
is not done every day. I ſaid ſo to a gentle- 
man juſt now, who aſſured me the criminal 
would not eſcape very ſevere caſtigation ; and 
that perhaps the convent would inflict ſuch 
ſeverities upon that gentleman as would amply 


ſupply the want of activity in the exertion 
ot civil power. 


It 
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It is a ſtupid thing not to mention the com- 
mon dreſs of the ordinary women here, which 
ladies hkewiſe adopt, if they venture out on 
foot, deſiring not to be known. Two black 
ilk petticoats then ſerve entirely to conceal 
their whole figure; as when both are tied round 
their waiſt, one. is ſuddenly turned up, and as 
they pull it quick over their heads, a looſe 
trimming of narrow black gauze drops over 
the face, while a hook and eye faſtens all cloſe 
under the chin, and gives them an air not un— 
like our country wenches, who throw the gown 
tail over their heads, to protect them from a 


ſummer's ſhower. The holiday dreſſes mean 


time of the peaſants round Naples, are very 
rich and cumberſome. One often ſees a great 
coarſe raw-boned fellow on a Sunday, panting 
for heat under a thick blue velvet coat comi- 
cally enough; the females in a ſcarlet cloth 
petticoat, with a broad gold lace at the bottom, 
a jacket open before, but charged with heavy 
ornaments, and the head not unbecomingly 
dreſſed with an embroidered handkerchief from 
Turkey, exactly as one ſees them repreſented 
here in prints, which they ſell dear enough, 
God knows; and aſk, as I am informed by the 
purchaſers, not twice or thrice, but four or 
five times more than at laſt they take, as in- 
decd for every thing one buys here: One por- 
trait is better, however, than a thouſand words, 
when ſingle figures are to he delineated ; but 
of the Grotta del Cane, deſcription gives 4 
completer idea than drawing. Both are perhaps 
nearly unneceſſary indeed, when ſpeaking of a 
place. ſo often and ſo accurately e 

; 1 1a 
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What ſurpriſed me molt among the ceremonies 
of this extraordinary place was, that the pent 
up vapour ſhut in an excavation of the rock, 
ſhould, upon opening the door, gradually move 
forwards a few yards, but not Tiſe up above a 
foot from the ſurface, nor, by what I could 
obſerve, ever difſipate in air; I think. we left 
it hovering over the favourite ſpot, when the 
poor cur's noſe had been forcibly held in it for 
a minute or two, but he took care after his re- 
covery to keep a very judicious diſtance. Sport- 
ing with animal life is always highly offenſive; 
and the fellow's account that his dog was uſed 
to the operation, and had already gone through 
it eight times, that it did him no harm, &c. I 
conſidered as words uſed merely to quiet our 
impatience of the experiment, which is inh- 
nitely more amufing when tried upon a lighted 
flambcau, extinguithing it moſt completely in 
a moment. What connection there 1s between 
flame and vitality, thoſe who know more of 
the matter than I do, muſt expound. Certain 
it is, that many ſort « of vapour are equally 
fatal to both; and, where fermentation is ei- 
ther going forward, or has lately been, people 
accuſtomed to ſuch matters always try with a 
candle whether the caſk is approachable by 
man or not; and I once ſaw a territying acci— 
dent ariſe in a great brewhouſe, from the 
headſtrong ſtupidity of a workman who would 
go down into a vat, the contents of which had 
lately been drawn off, without ſending his 5 
proper præcurſor the cand! e, to enquire if al! 1 
was iafe. The conſequence was half expected Wl | 
by his companions, who hearing him drop of 
the 
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the ſteps, and fall flat to the bottom, began 
inſtantly hooking him up again, but there 
were no ſigns of life; ſome ran for their maſ— 
ter, others for a ſurgeon, but we were neareſt 
at hand, and recollecting what one had read of 
the recovery of dogs at Naples, by tofling them 
ſuddenly into the lake Agnano, we made the 
men carry their patient to the cooler, and 
plunging him over head and ears, reſtored his 
life, exactly in the manner of the Grotta del 
Cane experiment, which ſucceeded ſo com- 
pletely in this fellow's caſe, I remember, that 
waking after the temporary ſuſpenſion, we had 
much ado to impreſs ſo infenfible a mortal 
with a due ſenſe of the danger his raſhneſs had 
incurred. 
But it is time to tell of Herculaneum, Pom- 
pela, and Portici: of a theatre, the ſcene of 
gaiety and pleaſure, overwhelmed by torrents 
of liquid fire! the inhabitants of a whole town 
ſurpriſed by immediate and unavoidable de- 
ſtruction! Where that very town indced was 
built with the lava pro.:uced by former erup- 
tions, one would think it ſcarce poſhble that 
ſuch calamities could be totally unexpected ;— 
but no matter, life muſt go on, though we all 
| know death is coming ;—ſo the bread was bak- 
ing in their ovens, the meat was ſmoaking on 
their dithes, ſome of their wine already de- 
canted for uſe, the reſt in large jars (amphora), 
now petrified with their contents inſide, and 
fixed to the walls of the cellars in which they 
| ſtand —How dreadful are the thoughts which 
ſuch a fight ſuggeſts! how very horrible the 
certainty, that ſuch a ſcene may be all acted 
mY over 
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over again to-morrow; and that we, who to- 
day are ſpectators, may become ſpectacles to 
travellers of a ſucceeding century, who mil- 
taking our bones for thoſe of the Neapolitans, 
may carry ſome of them to their native coun- 
try back again perhaps; as it came into my 
head that a French gentleman was doing, when 
I ſaw him put a human bone into his pocket 
this morning, and told him I hoped he had got 
the jaw of a- Gauliſh officer, inſtead of a Ro- 
man ſoldicr, for future reflections to energize 
upon. Of all fingle objects offered here to 
one's contemplation, none are more ſtriking 
than a woman's: foot, the print of her foot J 
mean, taken apparently in the very act of run- 
ning from the river of melted minerals that 
ſurrounded her, and which now ſerves as an 
intaglio to commemorate the miſery it cauſcd. 
Another melancholy proof of what necds no 
confirmation, is the imprethon of a fick ſe— 
male, known to be ſo from the ee the wore, 
a drapery peculiar to the ſex; her bed, con- 
verted into a ſubſtance like plaſter of Paris, 
ſtilh retains the form and covering *of her who 
periſhed quietly upon it, without ever making 
even an effort to cſcape. 

That one of theſe towns is cruſhed, or ra— 
ther buried, under loads of heavy lava, and is 
therefore difficult to diſentangle, all have heard 
that Pompeia is only lizhtly covered with 
pumice-ſtones and aſhes, is new to nobody; it 
is in the power, as a Venetian gentleman ſaid 
angrily, of an Engliſh hen and chickens 10 
ſcratch it open in a week, though theſe lazy 

Neapolitans 
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Neapolitans will leave it not half diſlodged, 
before a new eruption ſwallows all again. 

Our viſit to Portici was more than equally 
provoking in the ſame way; to ſee depoſited 
there all the antiques which are ſo curious in 
themſelves, ſo very valuable when conſidered 
as ſpecimens of ancient art, aad of the inode 
of living practiſed in ancicnt Rome, kept at a 
place where I do fincerely believe they will be 
again overwhelmed and confounded among 
the king of Naples's furniture, to the great 
torture of future antiquarians, and to the diſ- 
grace of preſent inſenhbility. 

The zriclinia and /tibadia uſed at ſupper by the 
old Romans prove the verſes which our critics 

; have been working at ſo long, to have been at 
| leaſt well explained by them, and do infinite 
honour to thoſe who, without the advantage of 
ſeeing how the utenfils were conſtructed, knew 
perfectly weil their way of carrying on life, 
from their acquaintance with a language long 
| fince dead, and I am ſure buried under a heap of 
| rubbiſh heavier and more difficult to remove 
i than all the lava heaped on Herculaneum ; but 
i it is a ſource of perpetual wonder, and let me 
add perpetual pleaſure roo, to know that Cicero, 
| and Virgil, and Horace, if alive, would find 
i their writings as well underſtood, ay and as 
perfectly taſted, by the ſcholars of Paris and 
| London, as they had ever been by their own 
| old literary acquaintance. 

| The fight of the carule chair was charming, 
and one thought of old Papyrius, his long 
White beard, and ivory ſtick with which he 
| reproved the inſolence of a Gauliſh Ide 
who, 
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who, when Brennus entered the city, ſceing 
all thoſe venerable ſenators fitting in à row, 
took them for inanimate figures, and ftroked 
Papyrius's beard, to fcel whether he was alive 
or no. The curule chair was fo called from 
currus a Chariot, and this we examined had 
holes bored in it, where it had been fixed to 
the car: I do think there is juſt ſuch a ong in 
the Britiſh Muſæum, but that did not much 
engage my attention, ſo great is the influence 
of locality upon the mind. The way in which 
they decyphcr the old MSS. here likewiſe is 
pretty and curious, and requires infinite pati- 
ence, which as far as they have gone has not 
been well repaid; the operation /aboriofius eft 
quam Sibylle folia colligere*, to uſe the words of 
Politian, whoſe right name I learned at Flo- 
rence to be Meſſer Angels di Monte Pulcians. 

May not, however, a more important con- 
ſequence than any yet mentioned be found de- 
ducible from what we have ſeen this day? for 
if Jeſus Chriſt condeſcended to uſe the Roman, 
or commonly adoptcd cuſtom of ſupping on a 
triclinium (as it is plain he did by the recumbent 
poſture of St. John), when eating the Paſſover 
tor the laſt time with his diſciples at Jeruſa— 
lem; that ſect of Chriſtians called Romaniſts, 
ought ſure to be the 14, not fir, to exclude. 
from ſalvation all ſuch of their brethren as do 
not receive the Lord's Supper preciſely in Heir 
way; when nothing can be clcarer, from our 
blefſed Saviour's example, than that he thought 
old forms, if laudable, not neceſſary or eſſen- 


* More laborious than gathering up the Sibyls leaves. 
tial 
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tial to the well-performing a devotional rite; 
ſeeing that to eat the Paſſover according to 
original inſtitution, thoſe. who communicated 
were bound to take it ſtanding, and with a ſtaff 
in their hands behde as exprefhive of more 


| haſte. 


The Chriſtmas ſeaſon here at Naples is very 
plcsſingly obſerved; the Italians are peculiarly 
ingenious in adorning their ſhops I think, and 
ſetting out their wares; every grocer, fruit- 
erer, &c. now minglcs orange, and lemon, and 
myrtle leaves, among tne goods cxpoſed at his 
door, as we do greens in the churches of Eng- 
land, but with infinitely more taſte; and this 
device produces a very fine effect upon the 
whole, as one drives along la Strada del Toled, 
which all morning looks ſhowy from theſe de- 
corations, and all cyening ſplendid from the 
profuſion of torches, flambeaux, &c. that ſhine 
with leſs regularity indeed, but with more 
luſtre and greater appearance of expenſive 
gaiety, than our neat, clean, ſteady London 
lamps. Some odd, pretty, moveable coffce- 
houſes too, or lemonadec-thops, ſet on wheels, 
and adorned, according to the poſſeſſor's taſte, 
with gilding, painting, &c. and covered with 
ices, orgcats, and other refreſhments, as in 
emulation each of the other, and in a ſtrange 
variety of ſhapes and forms too, exquiſitely 
well imagincd for the moſt part, —help forward 
the finery of Naples exccedingly : I have count- 
cd thirty of thele gente ſhops on each fide the 
{treet, which, with their neceſſary illumina— 
tions, make a brilliant figure by candle-Jignt, 
till twelve o'clock, when all the ſhow is over, 
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and every body put out their lights and quietly 
lie down to reſt. Till that hour, however, few 
things can exceed the tumultuous merriment 
of Naples, while volantes, or running footmen, 
dreſſed like tumblers before a ſhow, precede 
all carriages of diſtinction, and endeavour to 
keep the people from being run over; yet 
whilſt they are liſtening to Policinello's jokes, 
or to ſome ſuch ſtrect orator as Dr. Moore de- 
ſcribes with equal truth and humour, they often 
get cruſhed and killed; yet, as Pope fays, 


See ſome ſtrange comfort ev'ry ſtate attend — 


The Lazaroni who has his child run over by the 
coach of a man of quality, has a regular claim 
upon him for no leſs than twelve carlines (about 
five ſhillings Engliſh); if it is his wife that 
meets with the accident, he gets two ducats, live 
or die; and for the maſter of the family (houſe 
he has none) three is the regular compenſation; 
and no words paſs here about zrifles. Truth is, 
human life is lower rated in all parts of Italy 
than with us; they think nothing of an indi- 
vidual, but ſce him periſh (except by the hand 
of juſtice) as a cat or dog. A young man fell 
from our carriage at Milan one evening; he 
was not a ſervant of ours, but a friend which, 
after we were gone home, the coachman had 
picked up to go with him to the fireworks which 
were exhibited that night near the Corſo: there 
was a crowd and an embarras, and the fellow 
tumbled off and died upon the ſpot, and no- 
body even ſpoke, or I believe hat about the 
matter, except one woman, who ſuppoſed 12 
e 
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he had neglected to croſs himfſclf when he go: 
up behind. 

The works of art here at Naples are neither 
Very numerous nor very excellent : I have ſeen 
the vaunted preſent of porcelain intended for 
the king of England, in return for ſome cannon 
preſented by him to this court; and think it 
more entertaining in its deſign than admirable 
as a manufacture. Every diſhand plate, however, 
being the portrait as one may ſay of ſome fa- 
mous Etruſcan vaſe, or other antique, dug out 
of the ruins of theſe newly diſcovered cities, 
with an account of its ſuppoſed ſtory engraved 
neatly round the {gure, makes it intereſting 
and clegant, and worthy enough of one prince 
to accept, and another to beſtow. 

There is a work of art, however, peculiar 
to this city, and attempted in no other; on 
which farprinng ſums of money are laviſhed 
by many of the inhabitants, who connect or 
aflociate to this amuſement ideas of piety and 
devotion : the thing when finiſhed is called a 
Preſepio, and is compoſed in honour of this ſa— 
cred ſeaſon, after which all is taken to pieces, 
and arranged after a different. manner next 
year. In many houſcs a room, in ſome a whole 
ſuite of apartments, in others the terrace upon 
the houſe-top, is dedicated to this very uncom- 
mon ſhow ; conſiſting of a miniature repreſen- 
tation in ſycamore wood, properly coloured, of 
the houſe at Bethlehem, with the bleſſed Vir- 
gin, St. Joſeph, and our Saviour in the man- 
ger, with attendant angels, &c. as in pictures 
of the nativity ; rhe figures are about fix inches 


high, and dréſſed w ith the moſt exact proprie— 
ty. 
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ty. This however, though the principal thing 
intended to attract ſpectators' notice, is kept 
back, ſo that ſometimes I ſcarcely ſaw-it at all; 
while a general and excellent landſcape, with 
figures of men at work, women drefting din- 
ner, a long road in real gravel, with rocks, 
hills, rivers, cattle, camels, every thing. that 
can be imagined, fill the other rooms, fo hap- 
pily diſpoſed too for the moſt part, the light 
introduced ſo artfully, the perſpective kept ſo 
ſurpriſingly !—one wonders and cries out, it is 
certainly but a baby-houſe at beſt ; yet manag- 
ed by people whoſe heads naturally turned to- 
wards architecture and defign, give them power 
thusto defy a traveller not to feeldelighted with 
the general effect; while if every ſingle figure 
is not capitally executed, and nicely expreſſed 
beſide, the proprietor is truly miſerable, and 
will cut a new cow, or vary the horſe's attitude, 
againſt next Chriſtmas coute qui coute and per- 
haps I ſhould not have faid fo much about the 
matter, if there had not been ſhewn me within 
this laſt week, preſepios which have coſt their 
poſſeſſors fifteen hundred or two thouſand Eng- 
liſh pounds; and, rather than relinquiſh or ſell 
them, many families have gone to ruin : I have 
wrote the ſums down in letters, not figures, for 
tear of the poſſibility. of a miſtake. One of 
theſe playthings had the journey of the three 
kings repreſented in it, and the preſents were 
all of real gold and filver finely worked; no- 
thing could be better or more lively finiſhed. — 
But, Sir,” ſaid I, © why do you dreſs up one 
of the Wiſe Men with a turban and creſcent, fix 
hundred years before the birth of Mahomet, 
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who firſt put that mark in the forehead of his- 
followers ? The eaſtern Magi were not Turks; 
this is a breach of coſtume.” My gentleman 
pauſed, and thanked me; ſaid he would en- 
quire if there was nothing. heretical in the ob- 
jection; and if all was right, it ſhould be 
changed next year without fail. 

A young lady here of Engliſh parents, juſt 
ten years old, aſked me, very pertinently, 


Why this pretty fight was called a Preſepio?“ 


but ſaid ſhe ſuddenly, anſwering herſelf, NY 
ſuppoſe it is becauſe it is preceptive: * ſuch a 
miſtake was more valuable than knowledge, 
and gave me great eſteem of her underſtand- 
ing; the little girl's name was Zaffory. 

The King's menagerie is neither rich in 
animals, nor particularly well. kept: I won- 
der a man of his character and diſpoſition 
ſhould not delight in poſſeffing a very fine 
one. The bears however were as tame as 
lapdogs; there was a wolf too, larger than 
ever I ſaw a wolf, and an elephant that played 
a hundred tricks at the command of his kee- 
per, little leſs a beaſt than he; but as ere 
ſays, after Horace, 


Let bear or elephant be e'er fo white. 
The people ſure, the people are the ſight. 


Let us then tell about the two aſſemblies, 
» fia con verſaxioni, where one goes in ſearch 
- amuſement as to the rooms of Bath or 
Tunbridge exactly; only that one of theſe 
places is devoted to the nobilta, the other is 
called de buoni amici; and ſuch is the ſtate ot 
ſubordination 


\ w wok. 75 
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ſubordination in this country, that though 
the great people may come among the litttle 
ones, and be ſure of the groſſeſt adulation, 
a merchant's wife, ſhining in diamonds, be- 
ing obliged to ſtand up teverentially before 
the chair of a counteſs, who does her the 
honour to ſpeak to her; the poor amici are 
totally excluded from the ſubſcription of the 
nobles, nor dare even to return the ſalutation 
of a ſuperior, ſhould a good-natured perſon 
of that rank be tempted, from frequently ſee- 
ing them at the rooms, to give them a kind 
nod in the ſtreet or elſewhere. All this ſeems 
comical enough to us, and I had much ado 
to look grave, while a beautiful and well- 
educated wife of a rich banker here, confefled 
herſelf not fit company for an ignorant mean- 
looking woman of quality. But though ſuch 
unintelligible doctrines make one. for a mo- 
ment aſhamed both of one's ſex and ſpecies, 
that lady's knowledge of various languages, 
her numerous accompliſhments in a thouſand 
methods of paſſing time away with innocent 
elegance, and a ſort of ſtudied addreſs nevei 


obſerved in Italy before, gave me infinite 


delight in her ſociety, and daily increaſed 
my ſuſpicion that ſhe was a forcigner, till 
nearer intimacy diſcovered her a German 
Lutheran, with a fingular head of thick blonde 
hair, ſo unlike thoſe I ſee around me. We 
grew daily better acquainted; and ſhe ſhew- 
ed me— but not indignantly at all—ſome la- 
dies from the higher aſſembly ſitting among 
theſe, very low dreſſed indeed, a knotting- 
bag and counters in their lap, to ſhew their 

2 2 contempt 
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contempt of the company ; while ſuch as ſpoke 
to them ſtood before their ſeat, like children 
before a governeſs in England, as long as the 
converſation laſted. 

I inquired if the men confined their addreſſes 
wholly to their own rank? She ſaid, beauty 
often broke the barrier, and when a pretty 
woman of the ſecond rank got a cavalier fer vente 
of the firſt, much happineſs and much diſtinct- 
ion was the conſequence: but alas! he will 
not even ey to puſh her up among the people 
of faſhion, and when he meets any 1s ſure to 
look aſhamed of his miſtreſs; ſo that her 
felicity can conſiſt only in triumphing over 
equals, for to rival a ſuperior is here an im- 
poſhbility. | 

Our Duke and Dutcheſs of Cumberland 
have made all Naples adore them though, 
by going richly drefſed, and behaving with 
infinite courteſy and good-humour, at an al- 
ſembly or ball given in the wer rooms, as the 
Engliſh comically call them. A young Paler- 
mitan prince applauded them for it exceed- 
ingly ; ſo I took the liberty to expreſs my won- 
der. “Oh,“ replied he, © we are not ignorant 
how much Engliſh manners differ from our 
own: I have already, though but juſt eighteen 
years old, as ſavereign of my own ſtatc, under 
the King of both Sicilies, condemned a man 
to death becauſe he was a raſcal, but the law and 
the people govern in England I know. My 


deſire of hearing about Sicily, which we could 


not contrive to viſit, made me happy to cul- 
tivate Prince Ventimiglia's acquaintance ; he 
was very ſtudious, very learned of his age, and 

uncommonly 
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uncommonly clever: told me of the antiqui- 
ties his iſland had to boaſt, with great intelli- 
gence, and a ſurpriſing knowledge of ancient 
hiſtory. e M 
We wiſhed to have made a party to go in 
the ſame company to Pæſtum, but my cow- 
ardice kept me at home, ſo bad was the ac- 
count of the roads and accommodation ; 
though Abbate Bianconi of Milan, for whom 
I have ſo much eſteem, bid me remember to 
look at the buildings there attentively ; add- 
ing, that they were better worth our obſerva- 
tion than all the boaſted antiquities at Rome ; 
as they had ſeen (ſaid he) the original foun- 
dation of her empire, and outlived its decay: 
that they had ſeen her ſecond birth too, and 
power under fome of her pontiffs over all 
Europe about fix or ſeven centuries ago; and 
that they would now probably remain till all 
that was likewiſe aboliſhed, with only flight 
traces left behind to ſhew that fuimus, &c,” 

How mortifying it is to go home and never 
ſee this Peſtum ! Prince Ventimiglia went 
there with Mr. Cox; he Profefſes his inten- 
tion ſoon to vifit England, concerning the 
manners and cuſtoms of which he is very in- 
quifitive, and not ill-verſed in the language; 
but books drop oddly into people's hands : 
This gentleman commended Ambroſe Phi- 
 bp's Paſtorals, and I remember the Floren- 
tines ſeemed ſtrangely impreſſed with the merit 
of the other Philips as a poet. Bonducci has 
tranflated his Cyder, and calls him emulous 
of Milton, in good time! but it is difficult 
| | to 
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to diſtinguiſh jeſt from earneſt in a foreign 
language. 

I will not, if I can help it, loſe ſight of 
our Sicilian however, till I have made him 
tell me ſomething about Dionyfius's Ear, 
about the eruptions of Etna, and the C/ 
tagno a cento cavalli, which, he proteſts, is not 
magnified by Brydone. EG 

It is wonderfully mortifying to think how 
little informations after all can þe obtained of 
any thing new or any thing ſtrange, though 
ſo ſar from one's own country. What I 
picked up moſt 'curious and diverting from 
our converſation, was his expreſſion of ſur- 
priſe, when at our houſe one day he read a 
Tetter from his mother, telling him that ſuch 
a lady, naming her, remained ſtill unmarried, 
and even unbetrothed, though now paſt ten 
years old. She will,” ſaid I,“ perhaps 
break through old cuſtoms, and chuſe for 
herſelf, as ſhe is an orphan, and has no one 
whom ſhe need conſult.”—* Impotlible, 
Madam!“ was the reply.—* But tell me, 
Prince, for information's ſake, if ſuch a lady, 
this girl for example, ſhould venture to 
aſſert the rights of humanity, and make a 
choice ſomewhat unuſual, what v come, 
of it? Why nothing in the world would 
come of it,” anſwered he; © the laſs would be 
immediately at liberty again, for no man ſo 
circumſtanced could be permitted to leave the 
country alive you know, nor would her folly 
benefit his family at all, as her eſtate would be 
immediately adjudged to the next heir. No 


perſon of inferior rank in our country would 
there fore, 
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therefore, unleſs abſolutely mad, ſet his life 


to hazard for the ſake of a frolic, the event of 

which is ſo well known beforehand ;—lefs ill, 
| becauſe, if love be in the caſe, all perſonal at- 
tachment may be fully gratified, only let her but 
be once legally married to a man every way 
her equal.” Could one help recollecting 
Fielding's ſong in the Virgin unmaſked? who 
ſays, | 


For now I've found out that as Michaelmas day 
Is ſtill the forerunner of Lammas; 
So wedding another is juſt the right way 
To get at my dear Mr. Thomas. 


I will mention another talk I had with a 


Sicilian lady. We met at the houſe of the 


Swediſh miniſter, Monſieur Andre, uncle to 


the lamented officer who periſhed in our ſo- 
vereign's ſervice in America; and while the 
reſt of the company were entertaining them- 
ſelves with cards and muſic, I began laughing 
in myfelf at hearing the gentleman and lady 
who ſat next me, called by others Don Raphael 
and Donna Camilla, 3 thoſe two names 
bring Gil Blas into one's head. Their agree- 
able and intereſting converſation however ſoon 
gave my mind a more ſerious turn when dif- 
courſing on the liberal premiums now offered 
by the King of Naples to thoſe who are willing 
to rebuild and repeople Meſſina. Donna Ca- 
milla politely introduced me to a very ſick but 
pleaſing-looking lady, who ſhe ſaid was going 
to return thither: at which e, ſtarting, cried, 
Oh God forbid, my dear friend!” in an ac- 

cent 


* 
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cent that made me think ſhe had already ſuf- 
ſered ſomething from concuſſions that over- 
whelmed that city in the year 1783. Her in- 
viting manner, her ſofr and intereſting eyes, 
whoſe languid glances ſeemed to ſhew beaut 
ſunk in ſorrow, and ſpirit oppreſſed by cala- 
mity, engaged my utmoſt attention, while 
Don Raphael preſſed her to indulge the fo— 
reigner's curioſity with ſome particulars of the 
diſtreſſes ſhe had ſhared. . Her own feelings 
were all ſhe could relate ſhe ſaid—and thoſe 
conſuſedly. “ You fee that girl there,” point- 
ing to a child about ſeven or eight years old, 

who ſtood liſtening to the hargfchsrd: * ſhe 
clcaped ! I cannot, for my ſoul, gueſs how, for 
we were not together at the time.” —* Where 
were you, madam, at the moment of the fatal 
accident? —“ Who? me?” and her eyes light- 
ed up with recollected terror: © J was in the 
nurſery with my maid, employed in taking 
Rains out of ſome Bruſſels lace upon a brazier; 
two babies, neither of them four years old, 
playing in the room. The eldeſt ia dear 
ad! had juſt left us, and was in his father's 
country-houſe. The day grew dark all on a 
ſudden, and the brazicr—Oh, Lord Jeſus! I 
felt the brazicr-{lide from me, and ſaw it run 
down the long room on its three legs. The 
maid ſcreamed, and I ſhut my eyes and kncit 
at a chair. We thought all over; but my huſ— 
band came, and ſnatching me up, cricd, run, 
run.—l know not how nor wherc, but all 2- 
mongſt falling houſes it was, and people ſhrick- 
ed ſo, and there was /uch a noiſe! My poo! 
ſon! he was fifteen years old; he tried to hold 
me 
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me faſt in the crowd. I remember kiſſing 
him : Dear lad, dear lad! I faid. I could ſpeak 
juſt then: but the throng at the gate! Oh that 
gate! Thouſands at once! ay, thouſands! thou- 
ſands at once: and my poor old confeſſor too! 
I knew him: T threw my arms about his aged 
neck. Padre mi! ſaid I—Padre mo! Down he 
dropt, a great ſtone {truck his ſhoulder; I faw 
it coming, and my boy pulled me: he ſaved 
my life, dear, dear lad! But the craſh of the 
gate, the ſcreams of the people, the heat—Oh 
ſuch a hear! I felt no more on't though; I ſaw 
no more on't : I waked in bed, this girl by me, 
and her father giving me cordials. We were 
on ſhipboard, they told me coming to Naples 
to my brother's houſe here; and do you think 
Fl ever go back tiere again? No, no; that's a 
curſt place; I loſt my fon in it. Never, never 
will I ſec it more! All my friends try to per- 
ſuade me, but the fight of it would do my bu- 
fineſs. If my poor boy were alive indeed; but 
he ah, poor dear lad! he loved his mother; 
he held me faſt—No, no, I'll never ſee that 
place again: God has curſed it now; I am ſure 
he has.” | | | 

A narrative ſo melancholy, ſo tender, and ſo 
true, could not fail of its effect. I ran for re- 
fuge to the harpfichord, where a lady was fing- 
ing divinely., I could not liſten though; her 
grateful ſweetneſs who told the diſmal ſtory, 
followed mc thither: ſhe had ſeen my ill— 
ſuppreſſed tears, and followed to embrace mc. 
The tale ſhe had told ſaddened my heart, and 
the news we heard returning to the Crocelle 
did not contribute to lighten its weight, while 


an 
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an amiable young Engliſhman, who had long 
lain ill there, was now breathing his laſt, fax 
from his friends, his country, or their cuſtoms; 
all eafily diſpenſed with, perhaps derided, dur- 


ing the buſtle of a journey, and in the madneſs 


of ſuperfluous health ; but ſure to be fighed 
after, when life's laſt twilight ſhuts in precipi- 
tately cloſer and cloſer round a man, and 
leaves him only the nearer objects to repoſe 
and dwell on. 

Such was Captain 's ſituation! he had 
none but a foreign ſervant with him. We 
thought it might ſooth him to hear © Can I dh 


any thing for you, Sir? in an Engliſh voice: ſol 


ſent my maid: he had no commands he ſaid; 
he could not eat the jelly ſhe had made him; he 
wiſhed ſome clergyman could be found that 


he might ſpeak to: ſuch a one was vainly en- 


quired for, till it was diſcoyered that ill-health 
had driven Mr. Mentze to Naples, who kindly 


adminiſtered the laſt conſolation a Chriſtian 


can receive; and heard the next day, when 
confined himſelf to bed, of his countryman's 
being properly thruſt by the banker into the 
Buco Proteſtante; ſo they contemptuouſly call a 


dirty garden one drives by in this town, where 
not leſs than a hundred people, ſmall and 


great, from our iſland, annually reſort, leay- 
ing fifty or fixty thouſand pounds behind them 
at a moderate computation; though if their 
bodies are obliged to take perpetual apartments 
here, no better place has been hitherto pro- 
vided for them than this kitchen ground; on 
which grow cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. ws to 
5 their 
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their country folks for double price I trow, the 
remaining part of the ſeaſon. 

Well! well! if the Neapolitans do ' bury 
Chriſtians like dogs, they make ſome fingular 
compenſations we will confeſs, by nurſing dogs 
like Chriſtians. A very veracious man informed 
me yeſter morning, that his poor wife was bro- 
ken hearted at hearing ſuch a Counteſs's dog was 
run over; © for,” ſaid he, © having ſuckled 
the pretty creature herſelf, ſhe loved it like 
one of her children.” I bid him repeat the 
circumſtance, that no miſtake might be made: 
he did ſo; but ſeeing me look ſhocked, or 
aſhamed, or ſomething he did not like, —“ Why, 
madam,” ſaid the fellow, © it is a common 
thing enough tor ordinary men's wives to ſuckle 
the lap-dogs of ladies of quality:“ adding, that 
they were paid for their milk, and he ſaw no 
harm in gratifying one's ſuperiors. As I was diſ- 
poſed to ſee nothing but harm in diſputing with 
ſuch a competitor, our conference finiſhed ſoon; 
but the fact is certain. 

Indeed few things can be fooliſher than to 
debate the propriety of cuſtoms one is not 
bound to obſerve or comply with. If you diſ- 
like them, the remedy is eaſy; turn yours and 
your horſes heads the other way. 


20th January 


— — 
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zoth January 1986, 


Here are the moſt excellent, the moſt in- 
comparable iſh I ever eat; red mullets, large 
as our maycril, and of fingularly high flavour; 
beſides the calamaro, or ink-fiſh, a dainty wor- 
thy of imperial luxury; almond, and even ap- 


ple trees in bloſſom, to delight thoſe who can 


be paid for coarſe manners and confined noti- 
ons by the beautics of a brilliant climate. 
Here are all the hedges in blow as you drive 
towards Pozzuoli, and a ſnow of white May- 
flowers cluſtering round Virgil's tomb. 80 
{trong was the ſun's heat this morning, even 
before eleven o'clock, that I carried an um- 
brella to defend me from his rays, as we ſaun— 
tered about the walks, which are ſpacious and 
elegant, laid out much in the ſtyle of St. 
James's Park, but with the ſea on one fide of 
you, the broad ſtreet, called Chiaja, on the 
other. What trees are planted there however, 
either do not grow up ſo as to afford ſhade, or 
elſe they cut them, and trim them about to 
make them in pretty ſhapes forſooth, as we 


did in England halt a century ago. 


Be this as it will, the vaunted view from the 
caſtle of St. Elmo, though much more deeply 


intereſting, is in conſequence of this defect lets 


naturally pleaſing than the proſpect from Lomel- 
lino's villa near Genoa, or Lord Clifford's park, 
called King's Weſton, in Somerſetſhire; thoſe 

| | two 
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two places being, in point of mere fituation, 
poſſeſſed of beauties hitherto unrivalled by any 
thing I have ſeen. Nor does the ſteady regu- 
Jarity of this Mediterranean ſea make me in- 
clined to prefer it to our more capricious or ra- 
ther active channel. Sea views have at beſt too 
little yariety, and when the flux and reflux of 
the tide are taken away from one, there remains 
only rough and ſmooth: whereas the hope which 
its ebb and flow keep conſtantly renovating, 
ſerves to animate, and a little change the courſe 
of one's ideas, juſt as its ſwelling and ſinking 
is of uſe to purify in ſome degree, and keep 
the whole from ſtagnation. 

I made inquiry after the old ſtory of Nicola 
Peſce, told by Kircher, and ſweetly brought 
back to all our memories by Goldſmith, who, 
as Dr. Johnſon ſaid of him, touched nothing 
that he did not likewiſe adorn; but J could 
gain no addition to what we have already 
heard. That there was ſuch a man is certain, 
who, though become nearly amphibious by 
living conſtantly in the water, only coming 
ſometimes on ſhore for ſleep and refreſhment, 
ſuffered avarice to be his ruin, leaping volun- 
tarily into the Gulph of Charybdis to fetch out 
a gold cup thrown in thither to tempt him— 
what could a gold cup have done one would 
wonder for Nicola Peſce ?—yet knowing the 
dangers of the place, he braved them all it 
ſeems for this bright reward; and was ſuppoſed 
to be devoured by one of the polypus fiſh, who, 
ſticking cloſe to the rocks, extend their arms 
for prey. When I exprefſed my indignation 
that he ſhould ſo periſh ; © He forgot perhaps,” 

ſaid 
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faid one preſent, © to recommend himſelf to 
Santo Gennaro.” 

The caſtle on this hill, called the Caſtel St, 
Elmo, would be much my comfort did I fix at 
Naples; for here are eight thouſand ſoldiers 
conſtantly kept, to ſecure the city from ſud- 
den inſurrection; his majeſty moſt wiſely truſt- 
ing their command only to Spaniſh or German 
officers, or ſome few gentlemen from the nor- 
thern ſtates of Italy, that no perſonal tender- 
nefs for any in the town below may intervene, 
if occaſion for ſudden ſeverity ſhould ariſe. 
We went to-day and ſaw their garriſon, com- 
fortably and even elegantly kept; and I was 
wicked enough to rejoice that the ſoldiers were 
never, but with the very utmoſt difficulty, 
permitted to go among the townſmen for a 
moment. | 

To- morrow we mount the Volcano, whoſ 
preſent peaceful diſpoſition has tempted us to 
inſpect it more nearly. Though it appears 
little leſs than preſumption thus to profane 
with eyes of examination the favourite alem- 
bic of nature, while the great work of projec- 
tion is carrying on; guarded as all its ſecret 
caverns are too with every contradiction; ſnow 
and flame! ſolid bodies heated into liquefac- 
tion, and rolling gently down one of its ſides; 
while fluids congeal and harden into ice on 
the other; nothing can exceed the curioſity 
of its appearance, now the lava is leſs, rapid 
and ſtiffens as it flows; ſtiffens too in ridges 
very ſurpriſingly, and gains an odd aſpect, not 
unlike the paſteboard waves repreſenting {ea 
at a theatre, but black, becauſe this years 

eruption 
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eruption has been mingled with coal. The 
connoiſſeurs here know the different degrees, 


dates. and ſhades of lava to a perfection that 


amazes one; and Sir William Hamilton's cou- 
rage, learning, and perfect ſkill in theſe mat- 
ters, is more people's theme here than the 


Volcano itſelf. Bartolomeo, the Cyclop of 
Veſuvius as he is called, ſtudies its effects and 


operations too with much attention and phi- 
loſophical exactneſs, relating the adventures 
he has had with our miniſter on the mountain 


to every Engliſhman that goes up, with great 


ſucceſs. The way one climbs it by tying a 
broad ſaſh with long ends round this Bartolo- 
meo, letting him walk before one, and hold- 
ing it faſt. As far as the Hermitage there is no 
great difficulty, and to that place ſome chuſe 
to ride an aſs, but I thought walking ſafer ; 

and there you are ſure of welcome and re freſh- 
ment from the poor good old man, who ſet s u 

a little croſs wherever the fire has ſtopt near 
his cell; ſhews you the place with a ſort of po- 


lite ſolemnity that impreſſes, ſpreads his ſcanty 


proviſions before you kindly, and tells the paſt 
and preſent ſtate of the eruption accurately. 
inviting you to partake of 


His ruſhy couch, his frugal fare, | 
His bleſſing and — GoLDsMITH. 


This Hermit is a Frenchman. Jai danſs 
dans mon lit tant de fois *, ſaid he: the ex- 
preſhon was not ſublime when ſpeaking of an 


T 


* I have danced in my bed ſo often this yeaT. 
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earthquake to be ſure; I looked among his 
books, however, and found Bruyere. “ Would 
not the Duc de Rochefoucault have done bet— 
ter?” ſaid IJ. Did I never,ſfee you before, 
Madam?“ ſaid he; © yes, ſure I have, and 
dreſſed you too, when I was a hair-drefler in 
London, and lived with Monſ. Martinant, and 
I drefſed pretty Miſs Wynne too in the ſame 
ſtreet. Vit-elle encore? Vit-elle encore P? Ah I 
am old now,” continued he: © T remember 
when black pins firit came up.” This was 
charming, and in ſuch an unexpected way, I 
could hardly prevail upon myſelf ever to leave 


the ſpot; but Mrs. Greathead having been 


quite to the crater's edge with her only ſon, a 
baby of four years old; ſhame rather than 
inclination urged me forward ; I aſked the lit- 
tle boy what he had ſeen ; I ſaw the chimney, 
replied he, and it was on fire, but I liked the 
elephant better. | | 

That the fituation of the crater changed in 
this laſt eruption is of little conſequence ; it 
will change and change again I ſuppoſe. The 
wonder is, that nobody gets killed by ven- 
turing fo near, while red-hot ſtones are flying 
about them ſo. The Bithop of Derry did very 
near get his arm broke; and the Italians are 
always recounting the exploits of theſe raſh 
Britons who look into the crater, and carry 
their wives and children up to the top; while 
we are, with equal juſtice, amazed at the 
courageous Neapolitans, who build little ſnug 


+ Is ſhe yet alive? Is ſhe yet alive? 
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villages and dwell with as much confidence 
at the foot of Veſuvius, as our people do in 


Paddington or Hornſey. When I enquired 


of an inhabitant of theſe houſes how ſhe ma- 
naged, and whether ſhe was not frighted when 
the Volcano raged, leſt it ſhould carry away 
her pretty little habitation : © Let it go,” ſaid 


ſhe, © we don't mind now if it goes to-morrow, 


ſo as we can make it anſwer by railing our 
vines, oranges, &c. againſt it for three years, 


our fortune is made before the fourth arrives; 


and then if the red river comes we can always 
run away, ſcappar via, ourſelves, and hang 
the property. We only deſire three years uſe 
of the mountain as a hot wall or forcing-houſe, 
and then we are above the world, thanks be 
to God and St. Januarius,” who always comes 
in for a large ſhare of their veneration ; and 
this morning having heard that the Neapolitans 
ſtill preſent each other with a cake upon New- 
year's day, I began to hug my favourite hy- 
potheſis cloſer, recollecting the old ceremony 
of the wheaten cake ſeaſoned with ſalt, and 
called Janualis in the Heathen days. All this 
however muſt ſtill end in mere conjecture ; 
for though the weather here favours one's idea 
of Janus, who looſened the furrow and lique- 
hed the froſt, to which the melting our mar- 


tyr's blood might, without much ſtraining of 


the matter, be made to allude ; yet it muſt be 
recollected after all, that the miracle is not 
performed in this month but that of May, and 
that St. Januarius did certainly exiſt and give 
his life as teſtimony to the truth of our religion, 
in the third century. Can one wonder, how- 

Aa ever, 
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ever, if corruptions and miſtakes ſhould haye 
crept in ſince? And would it not have been 
cqual to a miracle had no tares ſprung up in 
the field of religion, when our Saviour himſelf 
informs us that there is an enemy ever watch- 
ing his opportunity to plant them ? 

Theſe dear people too at Rome and Naples 
do live ſo in the very hulk of ſhip-wrecked or 
rather foundered Paganiſm, have their habita- 
tion ſo at the very bottom of the caſk, can it 
fail to retain the ſcent when the lees are ſcarce 
yet dricd up, cican or evaporated ? That an 
odd jumble of palt and preſent days, paſt and 
preſent ideas of dignity, events, and even man- 
ner of portioning out their time, ſtill - confuſe 
their heads, may be obſerved in every conver- 
ſation with them ; and when a few weeks ago 
we reviſited, in company of ſome newly-ar- 
rived Engliſh friends, the old baths of Baix, 
Locrine lake, &c. Tobias, who rowed us over, 
bid us obſerve the Appian way under the wa- 
ter, where indeed it appears quite clearly, even 
to the tracks of wheels on its old pavement 
made of very large ſtones ; and ſeeing me per- 
haps particularly attentive, © Yes, Madam,” 
Faid he, © I do aſſure you, that Don Horace 
and Don Virgil, of whom we hear ſuch a deal, 
uſed to. come from Rome to their country-leats 
here in a day, over this very road, which is 
now overflowed as you ſee it, by repeated 
earthquakes, but which was then ſo good and 
ſo unbroken, that if they roſe early in the 
morning they could eaſily gallop hither againſt 
the Ave Maria.” | 

; 
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It was very obſervable in our ſecond vifit 
paid to the Stuffe San Germano, that they had 
increaſed prodigiouſly in heat fince mount 
Veſuvius had ceaſed throwing out fire, though 
at leaſt fourteen miles from it, and a vaſt por- 
tion of the ſea between them ; it vexed me to 
have no thermometer again, but by what one's 
immediate feelings could inform us, there 
were many degrees of difference. I could not 


now bear my hand on any part of them for a 


moment. The ſame luckleſs dog was again 
produced, and again reſtored to life, like the 
lady in Dryden's Fables, who is condemned 
to be hunted, killed, recovered, and ſet on 
foot again for the amuſement of her tormen- 
tors; a ſtory borrowed from the Italian. 
Solfaterra burned my fingers as I plucked 
an incruſtation off, which allured me by the 
beauty of its colours, and roared with more 
violence than when I was there before. This 
horrible volcano is by no means extinguiſhed 
yet, but ſeems pregnant with wonders, prin- 
cipally combuſtible, and likely to break with 
one at every ſtep, all the earth round it being 
hollow as a drum, and I ſhould think of no 
great thickneſs neither; ſo plainly does one 
hear the fighings underneath, which ſome of 


the country people imagine to be tortured 
ſpirits howling with agony. 


It is ſuppoſed that Lake Agnano, where 


the dog is flung in, if the dewy graſs do not 
ſuffice to recover him, with its humidity and 
ireſhneſs, as it often does; is but another cra- 
ter of another yolcano, long ago ſelf-deſtroye. 
ed by ſcorpion-like ſuicide; and it is like 

A 2a 2 | | enough 
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enough it may be ſo. There are not wantin 
however thoſe that think, or ſay at leaſt, how 


à ſubterraneous or ſubaqueous city remains 


even now under that lake, but lies too deep 
for inſpection. 

Sia come fia*, as the Italians expreſs them- 
ſelves, theſe environs are beyond all power 
of comprehenhon, much more beyond all 
effort of words to deſcribe ; and as Sannaza- 
ius ſays of Venice, ſo I am ſure it may be ſaid 


of this place, © That man built Rome, but God 


created Naples :” for ſurely, ſurely he has ho- 
noured no other ſpot with ſuch an accumula- 
tion of his wonders : nor can any thing more 
completely bring the deſcription of the devoted 
cities mentioned in Geneſis before one's eyes, 
than theſe concealed fires, which there I truſt 
burſt up unexpectedly, and, attended by ſuch 
lightning as only hot countries can exhibit, 
deyoured all at once, nor ſpared the too in- 
credulous inquirer, who turned her head back 
with contempt of expected judgments, but en- 
tangling her feet in the purſuing ſtream of 
lava, fixed her faſt, a monument of bitumi- 
nous falt. 

Though ſurrounded by ſuch terrifying ob- 
jects, the Neapolitans are not, I think, diſ- 
poſed to cowardly, though eafily perfuaded to 
devotional ſuperſtitions ; they are not afraid 
of ſpectres or ſupernatural apparitions, but 
ſleep contentedly and ſoundly in ſmall rooms, 
made for the ancient dead, and now actually in 


| + Be it as it may. 


the 
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the occupation of old Roman bodies, the cata- 
combs belonging to whom are ftill very im- 


preſſive to the fancy; and I have known many 


an Engliſh gentleman, who would not endure 
to have his courage impeached by living wig ht, 
whoſe imagination would notwithſtanding have 
diſturbed his ſlumbers not a little, had he been 
obliged to paſs one night where theſe poor 
women fleep ſecurely, wiſhing only for that 
money which travellers are not unwilling to 
beſtow; and perhaps a walk among theſe 
hollow caves of death, theſe fad repoſitories 
of what was once animated by valour and 
illuminated by ſcience, ſtrike one much more 
than all the urns and lachrymatories of 
Portici. „ 1 _ 
How judicious is Mr. Addiſon's remark, 
That Sie Viator] which has a ſtriking effect 
among the Reman tombs placed by the road 
fide, lofes all its power over the mind when 
placed in the body of a church: I think he 
might have ſaid the ſame, had he lived to ſee 
funereal urns ufed as decorations of hackney- 
coach pannels, and Caput Bovis over the doors 
in New Taviſtock-ſtreet. | | 
It is worth recollecting however, that the 


Dictator Sylla is ſuppoſed to be the firſt man 


of conſequence who ordered his body to be 
burned at Rome, as till then, burial was ap- 
| parently the faſhion: his death, occaſioned 
by the morbus pedicularis, made his interment 
difficult, and what neceſſity ſuggeſted to be 
done for him, grew up into a cuſtom; and 
the ſycophants of power, ever haſty to follow 
their ſuperiors, now ſhewed theix zeal even 

in 
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in paſt obit imitation. But while I am writ- 


Ing; more modern and leſs tyrannic claimants 


for reſpe&t agreeably diſturb one's medita- 
tions on the cruelty and oppreflion uſed by 
theſe wicked poſſeſſors of immortal though 
11l-gotten fame. ns 
The , Queen of Naples 1s delivered, and 
we are all to make merry: the Caſtello d own, 


juſt under our windows, is to be illuminated: 


and from the Carthuſian convent on the hill, 
to my poor ſolitary old acquaintance the her- 
mit and hair-dreſſer, who inhabits a cleft in 
mount Veſuvius, all reſolve to be happy, and 
to rejoice in the felicity of a prince that loves 
them. Shouting, and candles, and torches, 
and coloured lamps, and Polinchinello above 
all the reſt, did their beſt to drive forward the 
general joy, and make known the birth of 
the royal baby for many miles round the 


capital; and there was a ſplendid opera the 


next night, in this fineſt of all fine theatres, 
though that of Milan pleaſes me better; as I 
prefer the elegant curtains which feſtoon it 
over the boxes there, to our heavy gilt orna- 
ments here at Naples; and their boaſted look- 
ing-glaſſes, never cleaned, have no effect as J 
perceive towards helping forward the enchant- 
ment. A fefta di balls, or maſquerade, given 
here however, was exceedingly gay, and the 
dreſſes ſurprifingly rich: our party, a very 
large one, all Italians, retired at one in the 
morning to quite the fineſt ſupper of its fize ! 
ever ſaw. Fiſh of various ſorts, incomparable 
in their kinds, compoſed eight diſhes of the 


firſt courſe; we had thirty-eight ſet on the 
| table 
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table in that courſe, forty-nine in the ſecond, 
with wines and deſſert truly magnificent, for 


all which Mr. Piozzi proteſted to me that we 
paid only three ſhillings and {ix-pence a head 


Engliſh money ; but for the truth of that he 
muſt anſwer : we ſate down twenty-two perſons 
to ſupper, and I obſerved there were numbers 


of theſe parties made in different taverns, or 


apartments adjoining to the theatre, whither af- 


ter refreſhment we returned, and danced till 
day-light. - 


The theatre is a vaſt building, even when 


not inhabited or ſet off by lights and company: 


all of ſtone too, like that of Milan; but par- 


ticularly defended from fire by St. Anthony, 
who has an altar and chapel erected to his ho- 


nour, and ſhowily decorated at the door; and 
on Sunday night, January the twenty-ſecond, 
there were fireworks exhibited in honour of 
himſelf and his pig, which was placed on the 
top, and illuminated with no ſmall ingenuity : 
the fire catching hold of his tail firſt—con 71/- 
petto-as ſaid our Cicerone. But / Re Lear è le 


fue tre Figlie are advertiſed, and I am fick to- 
night and cannot go. 


Oh what a time have I choſe out, &c. 
To wear a kerchief would I were not ſick ! 


My loſs however is ſomewhat compenſated; 
for though I could not ſee our own Shakeſpear's 
play aCted at Naples, I went ſome days after to 
one of the charming theatres this town is enter- 
tuned by every evening, and ſaw a play which 
ſtruck me exceedingly : the plot was apy 

this 
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this—An Engliſhman appears, dreſſed preciſe- 
ly as a Quaker, his hat on his head, his hands 
in his pockets, and with a very penſive air ſays 
he will take that piſtol, producing one, and 
ſhoot himſelf; “ for,” ſays he, © the poli- 
tics go wrong at home now, and I hate the 
miniſterial party, fo England does not pleaſe 
me; I tried brance, but the people there laugh- 
ed ſo about nothing, and ſung ſo much out of 
tune, I could not bear France; ſo I went over 
to Holland; thoſe Dutch dogs are ſo covetous 
and hard-hearted, they think of nothing but 
their money; I could not endure a place where 
one heardno ſound in the whole country but 
frogs croaking and ducats chinking. Maladetti ! 
ſo I went to Spain, where I narrowly eſcaped a 
ſun-ſtroke for the ſake of ſeeing thoſe idle 
beggarly dons, that if they do condeſcend to 
cobble a man's ſhoe, think they muſt do it 
with a ſword by their fide. I came here to 
Naples therefore, but ne'er a woman will af— 
ford one a chaſe, all are too eafily caught to 
divert me, who like ſomething in proſpect ; 
and though it is ſo fine a country, one can get 
no fox-hunting, only running after a wild pig. 
Yes, yes, I muſt ſhoot myſelf, the world is fo 
very dull I am tired on't.”—He then coolly pre- 
pares matters for the operation, when a young 
woman burſts into his apartment, bewails her 
fate a moment, and then faints away. Our 
countryman Jays by his piſtol, brings the lady 
to life, and having heard part of her ſtory, ſets 
her in a place of ſafety. More confuſion fol- 
lows ; 2a gentleman enters ſtorming with rage 
at a treacherous friend he Hints at, and a falſe 
| | miſtreſs : 
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miſtreſs; the Engliſhman gravely adviſes him 
to ſhoot himſelf: © No, no,” replies the warm 
Italian, © I will ſhoot them though, if I can 
catch them ; but want of money hinders me 
from proſecuting the ſearch.” That however 
is now inſtantly ſupplied by the generous Bri- 
ton, who enters into their affairs, detects and 
puniſhes the rogue who had betrayed them all, 
ſettles the marriage and reconciliation of his 
new friends, adds himſelf ſomething to the 
good girl's fortune, and concludes the piece 
with ſaying that he has altered-his intentions, 
and will think no more of ſhooting himſelf, 
while life may in all countries be rendered 
pleaſant to him who will employ it in the ſer- 
vice of his fellow- creatures; and finiſhes with 
theſe words, that /uch are the ſentiments of an 
Engliſhman. 

Were this pretty ſtory in the hands of one 
of our elegant dramatic writers, how charm- 
ing an entertainment would it make us! Mr. 
Andrews ſhall have it certainly, for though 
very flattering in its intentions towards pur 


countrymen, and the ground-plot, as a ſurveyor 


would call it, well imagined ; the play itfelf 
was ſcarcely written I believe, and very little 
eſteemed by the Italians ; who made excuſes 
for its groſſneſs, and ſaid that their theatre was 


at a very low-ebb; and ſo TI believe it is. Yet 


their genius is reſtleſs, and for ever ferment- 
ing; and although, like their volc2no, of 
which every individual has a ſpark, it natu- 
rally throws out of its mouth more rubbiſh 
than marble ; like that too, from ſome occa- 
onal eruptions we may gather gems ſtuck 

fa ſt 
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faſt among ſubſtances of an inferior nature, 
which want only diſentangling, and a new 
poliſh, to make them valued, even beyond 
thoſe that reward the toil of an expecting 
miner. 

The word gems reminds one of Capo di 
Monte, where the king's cameos are taken care 
of, and where the medalliſt may find perpetual 
entertainment: for 1 do believe nothing can 
exceed the riches of this collection; though it 
requires good eyes, great experience, and long 
ſtudy, to examine their merits with accurate 
{kill, and praiſe them with intelligent rapture : 
of theſe three requiſites I boaſt none, ſo cannot 
enjoy this regale as much as many others; 
but I have a mortal averſion to thoſe who 
encumber the general progreſs of ſcience by 
reciprocating contempt. upon its various 
branches : the politician however, who weighs 
the intereſts of contending powers, or endea- 
vours at the happineſs of regulating ſome par- 
ticular ſtate; who ſtudies to prevent the en- 
croachments of prerogative, or impede ad- 
vances to anarchy; hears with faint appro- 
bation, at beſt, of the diſcoveries made in the 
moon by modern aſtronomers—diſcoveries of 
a country where he can obtain no power, and 
ſettle no ſyſtem of government—diſcoveries 
roo, which can only be procured by peeping 
through glaſſes which few can purchaſe, ata 
place which no man can deſire to approach. 
While the muſical! compoſer equally laments 
the fate of the foſſiliſt. who literally buries his. 
talent in the ground, and equally dead to all 
the charms of taſte, the tranſport» of true 
| | expreſſion, 
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expreſſion, and the delights of harmony, 
rites with the ſun only to ſhun his beams, 
and ſeek in the dripping caverns of the 
carth the effects of his diminiſhed influence. 
The medalliſt has had much of his ſcorn to 
contend with; yet he that makes it his ſtudy 
to regiſter great events, is perhaps next to him 
who has contributed to their birth : and this 
palace diſplays a degrce of riches en ce genre, 
difficult to conceive. 

I was, however, better entertained by ad- 
miring the incomparable Schidonis, which 
are to be found only here : he was a ſcholar, 
or rather an imitator, of Correggio; and what 
he has done ſeems more the reſult of genius 


animated by obſervation, than of profound 


thought or minute nixety ; he painted ſuch 


_ ragged folks as he found upon the Chiaja ; yet 


his pictures differ no leſs from the Dutch 


ſchool, than do thoſe which flow from the 


majeſtic pencil of the demi-divine Caracci 
and their followers, and for the ſame reaſon; 
their minds reflected dignity and grace, his. 
eyes looked upon forms finely proportioned, 
though covered with tatters, or perhaps ſcarce- 
ly covered at all; no ſmugne!s, no plumpneſs, 
no vulgar character, ever crofled the fancy of 
Schidone; for a Lazaroni at Naples, like a fai- 
lor at Portſmouth, is no mean character, 
though he is a coarſe one ; it is in the low 
Parifian, and the true-bred London blackguard, 
we mult look for innate baſeneſs, and near 
approaches to brutality; nor are the Hollan- 
ders wanting in originals I truſt, when one has 
ſeen ſo many copies of the human form ies 
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their hands, diveſted of ſoul as I may ſay, and, 
like Prior's Emma when ſhe refolves to ramble 
with her outlawed lover, 


And mingle with the people's wretched lee 

Oh line extreme of human infamy |— 

Left by her look or colour be expreſt 

The mark of aught high-born, or ever better dreſt. 


Here is a beautiful performance too of the 
Venetian ſchool—a reſurrection of Lazarus, by 
Leandro Baſſano, efteemed the beſt perfor- 
mance of that family, and full of merit—the 
merit of character I mean; while Mary's eyes 
are wholly employed, and her mind apparent- 
ly engrofled by the Saviour's benignity, and 
almighty power; Martha thinks merely on 
the preſent exertion of them, and only watches 
the deliverance of her beloved brother from 
the tomb : the reſtored Lazarus too —an ap- 
parent corpſe, re-awakened ſudddenly to a 
thouſand ſenſations at once, wonder, grati- 
tude, and affectionate delight !—How can one 
coldly fit to hear the connoifleurs admire the 
folds of the drapery ? Lanfranc's St. Michael too 
is a very noble picture; and though his angel 
is infinitely leſs angelic than that of Guido, his 
devil is a leſs ordinary and vulgar devil than 
that of his fellow-ſtudent, which ſomewhat 
too much reſembles the common peeping ſatyr 
in a landſcape; whereas Lanfranc's Lucifer 
ſeems embued with more intellectual vices— 
rage, revenge, and ambition. | 

But I am called from my obſervations and 
reflexions, to ſee what the Neapolitans call 
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il trionfo di Policinello, a perſon for whom 
they profeſs peculiar value. Harlequin and 
Brighella here ſcarcely ſhare the fondneſs of 
an audience, while at Venice, Milan, &c. 
much pleaſantry is always caſt into their cha- 
racers. , | 

The triumph was a pageant of prodigious 
fize, ſet on four broad wheels like our wag- 
gons, but larger; it conſiſted of a pyramid of 
men, twenty-eight in number, placed with 


wonderful ingenuity all of one ſize, ſomething . 


like what one has ſeen exhibited at Sadler's 
Wells, the Royal Circus, &c.; drefſed in one 
uniform, viz. the white habit and puce-colour- 
ed maſk of caro Policinello ; diſpoſed too with 
that ſkill which tumblers alone can either diſ- 
play or deſcribe; a ſingle figure, ſtill in the 
ſame dreſs, crowning the whole, and forming 
a point at the top, by ſtanding fixed on the 
ſhoulders of his companions, and playing mer- 
rily on the fiddle; while twelve oxen of a 
beautiful white colour, and trapped with many 


ſhining ornaments, drew the whole {lowly over 


the city, amidſt the acclamations of innumera- 
ble ſpectators, that followed and applauded the 
performance with ſhouts. 
What I have learned from this ſhow, and 
many others of the ſame kind, 1s of no greater 
value than the derivation of his name who is ſo 
much the favourite of Naples : but from the 
maſk he appears in, cut and coloured ſo as 
exactly to reſemble a flea, with hook noſe and 


wrinkles, like the body of that animal; his 


employment too, being ever ready to hop, 
and ſkip, and jump about, with affectation 
of 
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of uncommon elaſticity, giving his neighbours 
a ſly pinch from time to time: all theſe. cir- 
cumſtances, added to the very intimate ac- 
quaintance and connection all the Neapolitans 
have with this, the leaſt offenfive of all the 
innumerable infects that infeſt them; and, 


laſt of all, his name, which, corrupt it how we 


pleaſe, was originally Pulicinello; leaves me per- 
ſuaded that the appellation is merely little flea. 
A drive to Caſerta, the king's great palace, 
not yet quite finiſhed, carries me away from 
this important ſtudy, and leaves me little time 
to enjoy the praiſes due to a diſcoyery of fo 


much conſequence. 


The drive perhaps pleaſed us better than the 
palace, which is a prodigious maſs of building 
indeed, and to my eye appears to cover more 
ſpace than proud Verſailles itſelf; court within 
court, and quadrangle within quadrangle ; it 
is an enormous bulk to be ſure—not pile—for 
it is not high in proportion to the ſurrounding 
objects ſomehow; and being compoſed all of 
brick, preſents ideas rather of ſquat -ſolidity, 
than of princely magnificence. Oſtentation is 
expected always to ſtrike, as elegance is known 
to charm, the beholder; and ſpace ſeldom 
fails in its immediate effect upon the mind; 
but here the valley (I might ſay hole) this 
houſe is ſet in, looks too little for it; and 
offends one in the ſame manner as the more 


beautiful buildiags do at Buxton, where from 


every hill one expects to tumble down upon 
the new Creſcent below. The ſtair-caſe is 
ſuch, however, as I am perſuaded no other 
palace can ſhew; vaſtly wider than any the 
French king can boaſt, and infinitely more 
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precious with regard to the marbles which 


compoſe its ſides. The immenſity of it, how- 
ever, though it enhances the value, does not 
do much honour to the taſte of him who con- 
trived it. No apartments can anſwer the ex- 


pectations raiſed by ſuch an approach; and 


in fact the chapel alone is worthy an aſcent ſo 
fit for a triumphal procetlion, inſtead of a pair 
of ſtairs. That chapel is I confeſs of exquiſite 
beauty and elegance; and there is a picture, 
by Mengs, of the blefſed Virgin Mary's pre- 


ſentation when a girl, that is really paitrie des 


graces; it ſcarcely can be admired or com- 
mended enough, and one can ſcarcely pre- 
vail on one's ſelf ever to quit it. Her marri- 
age, a picture on the other fide, is not ſo 
happily imagined; but it ſeems as if the 
painter thought that joke too good to part 


with, that there never was a particularly ex- 


cellent picture of a wedding; and that Pouſſin 
himſelf failed, when having repreſented ali the 
fix other ſacraments ſo admirably, that of mar- 
riage has been found fault with by the con- 


noiſſeurs of every ſucceeding generation. 


Well! if the palace at Caſerta muſt be deem- 


ed more heavy than handſome, I fear the gar- 


dens muſt likewiſe be avowed to be laid out in a 
manner one would rather term ſavage than 
natural : all artifice is baniſhed however : the 
king of Naples ſcorns petty tricks for the 
amuſement of petty minds ;—he turns a 
whole river down his caſcade,—a real one; 
and if its formation 1s not of the firſt rate for 
aſſuming an appearance of nature, it has the 


merit of being fincerely that which others 


only pretend to be: while I am told that his 
architects 
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architects are now employed in connecting the 
great ſtones awkardly diſpoſed in two rows 
down each fide the torrent, with the very 
rocks and mountains among which the ſpring 
riſes; if they effect this, their caſcade will, fo 
far as ever I have read or heard, be ſingle in its 
kind. | 

Van Vittelli's aqueduct is a prodigiouſly 
beautiful, magnificent, and what is more, a 
uſeful performance: having the fincſt models 
of antiquity, he 1s ſaid to have ſurpaſſed them 
all. Why ſuch ſuperb and expenhve methods 
ſhould be ſtil] uſed to conduct water up and 
down Italy, any more than other nations, or 
why they are not equally neceſſary in France 
and England, nobody informs me. Madame 
de Bocages enquired long ago, when ſhe was 
taken to ſee the fountain Treyi at Rome, why 
they had no water at Paris but the Seine? I 
think the queſtion ſo natural, that one wiſhes 
to repeat it; and one great reaſon, little urged 
by others, incites me to look with envy on the 
delicious and almoſt innumerable guſhes of 
water that cool the air of Naples and of Rome, 
and pour their pellucid tides through almoſt 
every ſtreet of thoſe luxurious cities: 27 is this, 
that I conſider them as a preſeryative againſt 
that dread{ulleſt of all maladies, canine mad- 
neſs; a diſtemper which, notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive heat, has here ſcarcely a name. Sure 
it is the plenty of drink the dogs meet at every 
turn, that muſt be the ſole cauſe of a bleſſing 
to dehrable. | 

My ſtay has been always much ſhorter than 


I wiſhed it, in every great town of Italy Ray 
ere: 
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here! where numberleſs wonders ſtrike the 
ſenſe without fatiguing. it, I do feel double 
pleaſure; and among all the new ideas I have 
acquired fince England lefſened to my fight 
upon the ſea, thoſe gained at, Naples will be 
the laſt to quit me. The works of art may 
be found great and lovely, but the drunken 
Faun and the dying Gladiator will fade from 
one's remembrance, and leave the glow of 
Solfaterra and the gloom of Poſilippo indeli- 
bly impreſſed. Veſuvius too! that terrified 
me ſo when firſt we drove into this amazing 
town, what future images can ever obliterate 
the thrilling ſenſations it at firſt occaſioned? , 
Surely the fight of old friends after a tedious 
abſence can alone ſupply the vacancy that a 
mind muſt feel which quits ſuch ſublime, ſuch 
animated ſcenery, and experiences a ſudden 
deprivation of delight, finding the boſom all 
at once unfurniſhed of what has yielded it for 
three ſwiftly-flown months, perpetual change 
of undecaying pleaſures. | 

To-morrow I ſhall take my laſt look at the 
Bay, and driving forward, hope at night to 
lodge at Terracina. | 


JOURNEY RON NAPLES To ROME. 


Tag morning of the day we left our fair 
Parthenope was paſſed in recollecting her va- 
rious charms : every one who leaves her car- 
ries off the ſame ſenſations. I have aſked ſe- 
veral inhabitants of other Italian States what 


B b they 
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they liked beſt in Italy except home; it wag 
Naples always, dear delightful Naples! When 
I ſay this, I mean always to ena thoſe 
whoſe particular purſuits lead them to cities 
which contain the prize they preſs for. Eng- 
liſh people when unprejudiced expreſs the 
like preference. Attachments formed by love 
or friendſhip, though they give charms to 
every place, cannot be admitted as a reaſon for 
commending any one above the reſt. A tra- 
veller without candour it is vain to read; one 
might as well hope to get a juſt view of nature 
by looking through a coloured glaſs, as to gain 
a true account of foreign countries, by turning 
over pages dictated. by prejudice. 

With the nobility of Naples I had no ac- 
quaintance, and can of courſe ſay nothing of 
their manners. Thoſe of the middling people 
ſcem to be behind-hand with their neighbours; 
it is ſo odd that they ſhould never yet have ar- 
rived at calling their money by other names 
than thoſe of the weights, an ounce and a grain; 
the coins however are not ugly. 

The evening of the day we left this ſurpriſ— 
ing city was ſpent out of its king's domini- 
ons, at Terracina, which now affords one of 
the beſt inns in Italy; it is kept by a French- 
man, whoſe price, though high, is regulated, 
whoſe behaviour is agreeable, and whoſe ſup- 
pers and beds are delightful. Near the ſpot 
where his houſe now ſtands, there was in an- 
_ cient Pagan days a temple, erected to the me- 
mory of the beardlefs Jupiter called Anxurus, 
of which Pauſanias, and I believe Scaliger too, 
take notice ; though the medal of Panſa is 

imago 
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imago barbata, ſed intonſa, they tell me; and 

Statius extends himſelf in deſcribing the in- 
nocence of Jupiter and Juno's converſation 
and. connection in their early youth. Both 

of them had ſtatues of particular magnificence 

venerated with very peculiar ceremonies, 

erected for them in this town, however, ut An- 

xur fuit que nunc Terracine ſfunt*. The tenth 

Thebaid too ſpeaks much de templo ſacro et Ju- 

noni puelle, Jovis Anxurof; and who knows after 

all whether theſe odd circumſtances might not 

be the original reaſon of Anxur's grammatical 
peculiarity, well known to all from the line in 

old Propria que maribus. | . 


Et genus Anxur quod dat utrumque ? 

This place was founded and coloniſed 
Amilius Mamercus and Lucius Plautus, Anno 
Mundi 3725 I think; they took the town of 
Priverna, and ſent each three hundred citizens 
to ſettle this new city, where Jupiter Anxurus 
was worſhipped, as Virgil among ſo many 
other writers bears teſtimony : 


Circeumque jugum, queis Jupiter Anxuris arvis 
Præſidet J. 7th ÆNEID. 


Emilius Mamercus was a very pious conſul, 
and when he ſerved before with Genutius his 


* Which was once Anxur, and now is Terracina. | 


+ The temple ſacred to the maiden Juno and unrazored 
ove. 


} And the fleep hills of Circe ſtretch around, 


Where fair Feronia boaſts her ſtately grove, 
} And Anxur glories in her guardian Jove. Pir r. 
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colleague, made himſelf famous for driving 
the nail into Minerva's temple to ſtop the 
progreſs of the plague ; he was therefore likely 
enough to encourage this ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip of the beardleſs Jupiter. | 
Some books of geography, very old ones, 


had given me reaſon to make enquiry after a 


poiſonous fountain in the rocks near Terra- 
cina, My enquiries were not vain. The 
fountain ſtill exiſts, and whoever drinks it 
dies; though Martial ſays, 


Sive ſalutiferis candidus Anxur aquis *. 


The place is now eruelly unwholeſome howe- 
ver; ſo much ſo, that our French landlord 
proteſts he is obliged to leave it all the ſummer 
months, at leaſt the very hot ſeaſon, and re- 
tire with his family to Molo di Gaeta. He 


told us with rational delight enough of a viſit 
the Pope had made to thoſe places ſome few 


years ago; and that he had been heard to ſay 
to ſome of his attendants how there was no 
mal aria at all thereabouts in paſt days: an ob- 
ſervation which had much amazed them. It 


was equaily their wonder how his Holineſs 


went o'walking about with a book in his hand 
or pocket, repeating verſes by the ſea-fide. One 
of them had aſked the name of the book, but 


nobody could remember it. Was it Virgil?“ 


ſaid one of the company. * Eh mon Dieu, Ma- 
dame, vous Pavez devine , replied the man. 
But, O dear (thought I), how would theſe poor 
people have ſtared, if their amiable ſovercign, 


* White Anxur's falutary waters roll. 
+ Why, Madam, you have hit on it ſure enough. 


enlightened 
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; 
enlightened and elegant as his mind is, had 
happened to talk more in their preſence of 
what he had been reading on the ſea ſhore; 
Virgil or Homer; had he chanced to mention 
that Molo di Gaeta was in ancient times the ſeat 
of the Leſtrygones, and inhabited by canibals, 
men who eat one another! and ſurely it is 
ſcarcely leſs comical than curious, to recollect 
how Ulyſſes expreſſes his ſenſations on firſt 
landing juſt by this now lovely and high- 
ly-cultivated ſpot, when he pathetically ex- 
claims, | 


Upon What coaſt, 
On what new region is Ulyſſes toſt ? 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men whoſe boſoms tender pity warms ? 
Porx's Opyssxy. I 


Poor Cicero might indeed have aſked the 
queſtion ſeven or eight centuries after, in days 
falſely ſaid to be civilized to a ſtate of per- 
fection; when his moſt inhuman murder near 
this town, completed the meaſure of their 
crimes ; who to their country's fate added that 
of its philoſopher, its orator, its acknowledged 
father and preſerver.—Cruel, ungrateful Rome! 
ever crimſon with the blood of its own beſt 
citizens— theatre of civil diſcord and proſcrip- 
tions, unheard of in any hiſtory but her's; 
who next to Jeruſalem in fins, has been next 
in ſufferings too ; though twice ſo highly fa- 
voured by Heaven—from the dreadful moment 
when all her power was at once cruſhed by 
barbariſm, and even her language rendered 


dead 
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dead among mankind—to the preſent hour, 
when even her ſecond ſplendours, like the laſt 
gleams of an aurora borealis, tade gradually from 
the view, and fink almoſt imperceptibly into 
decay. Nor can the exemplary virtues and 
admirable conduct of this, and of her four laſt 
princes, redeem her from ruin long threatened 
to her paſt tyrannieal offences; any more than 
could the. merits of Marcus Aurelivs and An- 
toninus Pius compenſate for the crimes of 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero,—Let the death 
of Cicero, which inſpired this rhapſody, con- 
tribute to excuſe it; and let me turn my eyes 
to the bewitching ſpots 


Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day. 


That ſuch enchantrefſes ſhould inhabit ſuch 
regions could have been icarce a wonder in 
Homer's time I trow ; the ſame country. ſtill 
retains the ſame power of producing fingers, 
to whom our Engliſh may with propriety enough 
cry out ; 


NY ail, foreign wonder! 
Whom certes our rough ſhades did never breed. 
M1LTON. 


That ſhe ſhould be the offspring of Phoebus 
too, in a place where the ſun's rays have fo 
much power, was a well-imagined fable one 
may feel; and her inſtructions to Ulyſſes for 
his ſucceeding voyage, juſt, apt, and proper: 
enjoining him a prayer to Crateis the mother 
of Scylla, to pacify her rapacious daughters 
fury, is the leaſt intelligible of all Circe's ad- 
8 | 2 vice, 
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vice, to me. But when I ſaw the naſty trick 


they had at Naples, of ſpreading out the ox- 


hides to dry upon the ſea ſhore, as one drives 
to Portici; the Sicilian herds, mentioned in 
the Odyſſey, and their crawling ſkins, came 
into my head in a moment. | 

We have left theſe ſcenes of fabulous won- 
der and real pleaſure however; left the warm 


veſtiges of claſſic ſtory, and places which have 


produced the nobleſt efforts of the human 
mind; places which have ferved as no ignoble 
themes for truly immortal ſong; all quitted 
now! all left for recollection to muſe on, and 
for fancy to combine: but theſe eyes I fear 
will neyer more ſurvey them. Well no matter 


When like the bafelefs fabrick of a viſion, 
The cloud-capt tow'rs, the gorgeous palaces, 
. The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea all which it inherit, ſhall difſolye ; 
And like ſome unſubſtantial pageant faded 
Leave not a wreck behind. 


© 2 


Vr are come here juſt in time to ſee the 


three laſt days of the carnival, and very droll 
it is to walk or drive, and ſee the people run 
about the ſtreets, all in ſome gay diſguiſe or 
other, and maſked, and patched, and painted to 
make ſport. The Corſo is now quite a ſcene 
of diſtraction; the coachmen on the boxes 
pretending to be drunk, and throwing ſugar- 

plumbs 
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plumbs at the women, which it grows hard to 


find out in the crowd and confuſion, as the 


evening, which ſhuts in early, is the feſtive 
hour: and there is ſome little hazard in pa- 
rading the ſtreets, leſt an accident might hap- 
pen; though a temporary rail and trottoir are 
erected, to keep the carriages off. Our high 
joke, however, ſeems to conſiſt in the men 
putting on girls clothes: a woman is ſomewhat 
a rarity at Rome, and ſtrangely ſuperfluous as 
it ſhould appear by the extraordinary ſubſli- 
tutes found for them on the ſtage : it is more 
than wonderful to ſee great ſtrong fellows 
dancing the women's parts in theſe faſhionable 
dramas, paſtoral and heroic ballets as they call 
them. Soprano fingers did not ſo ſurpriſe me 
with their feminine appearance in the Opera; 
but theſe clumſy firurantes! all ſtout, coarſe- 
looking men, kicking about in hooped petti- 
coats, were to me irrefiſtibly ridiculous : the 
gentlemen with me however, both Italians and 
Engliſh, were too much diſguſted to laugh, 
while Ja premiere danſeuſe acted the coquet beauty, 
or diſtracted mother, with a black beard which. 
no art could ſubdue, and deftroyed every illuſion 
of the pantomime at a glance. All this ſtruck 
nobody but us foreigners aſter all; tumultuous 
and often tender applauſes from the pit convinc- 
ed us of their heart-felt approbation! and in the 
parterre ſat gentlemen much celebrated at 
Rome for their taſte and refinement. | 

As their exhibition did not pleaſe our party, 
notwithſtanding its fingularity, we went but 


once to the theatre, except when a Feſta di 
Ballo was advertiſed to begin at eleven o'clock 


one 
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one night, but detained the company waiting 
pn its ſtairs for two hours at leaſt beyond the 
time: for my own part I was better amuſed 
outfide the doors, than in. Maſquerades can of 
themſelves give very little pleaſure except 
when they are new things. What was moſt 
my delight and wonder to obſerve, was the 
fight of perhaps two hundred people of differ- 
ent ranks, all in my mind ſtrangely ill-treated 
by a nobleman : who having a private ſupper 
in the room, prevented their entrance who paid 
for admiſſion; all mortified, all crowded toge- 
ther in an inconvenient place; all ſuffering 
much from heat, and more from diſappoint- 
ment; yet all in perfect good humour with 
each other, and with the gentleman who de- 
tained in longing and ardent, but not impa- 
tiently-expreſſed expectation, ſuch a number 
of Romans who, as I could not avoid remark- 
ing, certainly deſerve to rule over all the world 
once more, if, as we often read in hiſtory, 
command is to be beſt learned from the practice 

of obedienct. | 
The maſquerade was carried on when we 
had once begun it, with more taſte and ele- 
gance here, than either at Naples or Milan; 
ſo it was at Florence, I remember; more drei- 
ſes of contrivance and fancy being produced. 
We had a very pretty device laſt night, of a man 
who pretended to carry ſtatues about as it for 
ſale: the gentlemen and ladies who perſonated 
the figures were incomparable from the choice 
of attitudes, and (kill in colouring; but / car- 
n:vale e morto, as the women of quality told 
us laſt night from their coaches, in which they 
carried 
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carried little tranſparent lanthorns of a round 
form, red, blue, green, &c. to help forward 
the ſhine; and theſe they throw at each other 
as they did ſugar plums in the other towns, 
while the millions of ſmall thin bovgie candles 
held in every hand, and ſtuck up at every bal 
cony, make the Srada del Popols as light as day, 
and produce a wondertully pretty effect, gay, 
natural, and pleaſing. Pies 

The unſtudied hilarity of Italians is very re- 
joicing to the heart, from one's conſciouſneſs 
that it is the reſult of cheerfujneſs really felt, 
not a mere incentive to happineſs hoped for. 
The death of Carnovale, who was carried to 
his grave with ſo many candles ſuddenly ex- 
tinguiſhed at twelve o'clock laſt night, has re- 
ſtored us to a tranquil pofſcſhon of ourſelves, 
and ro an opportunity of examining the beau- 
ties of nature and art that ſurround one. 

St. Peter's church is inconteſtably the firſt 
object in this city, ſo crowded with fingle fi- 
gures: That this church ſhould be built in the 
form of a Latin croſs inſtead of a Greek one 
may be wrong for ought I know; that columns 
would have done better than piers inſide, I do 
not think ; but whatever has been done by man 
might have been done better, if that is all the 
critics want, I readily allow. This church is, 
after all their objections, nearer to perfect 
than any other building in the world; and 
when Michael Angelo, looking at the Pan- 
theon, ſaid, „Is this the beſt our vaunted an- 
ceſtors could do? If ſo, I will thew the ad- 
vancement of the art, in ſuſpending a dome of 
equal fize to this up in the air.“ He made a 
glorious 
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glorious boaſt, and was perhaps the only per- 
ſon ever exiſting who ts have performed 
his promiſe. 

The figures of angels, or rather cherubims, 
eight feet high, which ſupport the vaſes hold- 
ing holy water, as they are made after the 
form of babies, do perfectly and cloſely repre- 
ſent infants of eighteen or twenty months old; 
nor till one comes quite cloſe to them indeed, 
is it poſhble to diſcern that they are coloſſal. 
This is brought by ſome as a proof of the ex- 
act proportions kept, and of the prodigious 
ſpace occupied, by the area of this immenſe 
edifice; and urged by others, as a peculiarity 
of the human body to deceive ſo at a diſtance, 
moſt unjuſtly : for one is ſurpriſed exactly in 


the ſame manner by the doves, which orna- 


ment the church in various parts of it. They 
likewiſe appear of the natural fize, and com- 
pletely within one's reach upon entering the 
door, but ſoon as approached, recede to a con- 
fiderable height, and prove their magnitude 
nicely proportioned to that of the — and 
other decorations. 

The canopied altar, and its appurtenances, 
are likewiſe all coloſſal 1 think, when they tell 
me of four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
weight of bronze brought from the Pantheon, 
and uſed to form the wreathed pillars which 
ſupport, and the torſes that adorn it. Yet airy 
lightneſs and exquiſite elegance are the charac- 
teriſtics of the tabric, not gloomy greatneſs, 
or heavy ſolidity. How immenſc then muſt be 
the ſpace it ſtands on! four hundred and ſixty- 

yen of my ſteps carried me from the door to 


the 
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the end. Warwick caſtle would be contained 
in its middle a e. Here are one hundred and 
twenty filver lamps, each larger than I could 
lift, conſtantly burning round the altar; and 
one never ſees either them, or the light they 
diſpenſe, till forced upon the obſervation of 
them, ſo completely are they loſt in the gene- 
ral grandeur of the whole. In ſhort, with a 
profuſion of wealth that aſtoniſhes, and of 
ſplendour that dazzles, as ſoon as you enter on 
an examination of its ſecondary parts, every 
man's firſt irapretion. at entering St. Peter's 
church, muſt be ſurpriſe at ſeeing it ſo clear 
of ſuperfluous ornament. This is the true 
character of innate excellence, the ſimplex mun- 
ditiis, or freedom from decoration ; the noble ſim- 
plicity to which no embelliſhment can add dig- 
nity, but ſeems a mere appendage. Getting 
on the top of this ſtupendous editice, is how- 
ever the readieſt way to fill one's mind with a 
deſerving notion of its extent, capacity, and 
beauty; nor is any operation eaſier, ſo happily 
contrived is the aſcent. Contrivance here 1s 
an ill-choſen word too, ſo luminous, ſo conve- 
nient is the walk, ſo ſpacious the galleries be- 
fide, that all idea of danger is removed, when 
you perceive that even round the undefended 
cornice, our king's ſtate coach might be moſt 
ſafely driven. 

The monuments, although incomparable, 
ſcarcely obtain a ſhare of your admiration for 
the firſt ten times of your ſurveying the place; 
Guglielmo della Porta's famous figure, ſupport- 
ing that dedicated to the memory of Paul the 


Third, was found ſo happy an imitation of 4 
| male 
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male beauty by ſome madman here however, 
that it is ſaid he was inflamed with a Pigmalion- 
like paſſion for it, of which the Pontiff hear- 
ing, commanded the ſtatue to be draped. The 
ſteps at almoſt the end of this church we have 
all heard were porphyry, and ſo they are; how 
many hundred feet long I have now forgotten: 
—no matter; what I have not forgotten is, that 
I thought as I looked at them—why ſo they 
ſhould be porphyry—and that was all. While 
the vaſes and ciſterns of the ſame beautiful 
ſubſtance at Villa Borgheſe attracted my won- 
der; and Clement X.'s urn at St. John de La- 
teran, appeared to me an urn fitter for the aſhes 
of an Egyptian monarch, Buſiris or Seſoſtris, 
than for a Chriſtian prieſt or ſovereign, ſince 
univerſal dominion has been aboliſhed. No- 
thing, however, can look very grand in St. Pe- 
ter's church ; and though I ſaw the general be- 
nediction given (I hope partook it) upon Eaſter 
day, my conſtant impreſſion was, that the peo- 
ple were below the place; no pomp, no glare, 
no dove and glory on the chair of ſtate, but 
what looked too little for the area that contain- 
ed them. Sublimity diſdains to catch the vul- 
gar eye, ſhe elevates the foul; nor can long- 
drawn proceſſions, or ſplendid ceremonies, ſut- 
fice to content thoſe travellers who ſeek for 
images that never tarniſh, and for truths that 
never can decay. Pius Sextus, in his morning 
dreſs, paying his private devotions at the altar, 
without any pageantry, and with very few at- 
tendants, ſtruck me more a thouſand and a 
thouſand times, than when arrayed in gold, in 
colours, and diamonds, he was carried to the 

5 front 
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front of a balcony big enough to have contain- 
ed the conclave; and there, ſhaded by two white 
fans, which, though really enormous, looked 
no larger than that a girl carries in her pocket, 
pronounced words which on account of the 
height they came from were difficult to hear. 
All this is known and felt by the managers 
of theſe theatrical exhibitions ſo certainly, that 
they judiciouſly confine great part of them to 
the Capella Seſtini, which being large enough 
to impreſs the mind with its ſolemnity, and 
not ſpacious enough for the prieſts, congre- 
gation, and all, to be loſt in it, is well adapted 
for thoſe various functions that really make 
Rome a ſcene of perpetual gala during the holy 
weck ; which an Engliſh friend here proteſted 
to me he had never ſpent with ſo little devotion 
in his life before. The miſerere has, however, 
a ſtrong power over one's mind—the abſence 
of all inſtrumental muſic, the ſteadineſs of fo 
many human voices, the gloom of the place, 
the picture of Michael Angelo's laſt judgment 
covering its walls, united with the mourning 
dreſs of the ſpectators—is altogether calculated 
with great ingenuity to give a ſudden {troke 
to the imagination, and kindle that temporary 
blaze of deyotion it is wiſely enough intended 
to excite: but even this has much of its effect 
deſtroyed, from the admiſſion of too many 
people : crowd and buſtle, and ſtruggle for 
places, leave no room for any ideas to range 
themſelyes, and leaſt of all, ſerious ones : nor 
would the opening of our ſacred muſic in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, when nine hundred per- 
formers join to celebrate Mefſiah's praiſes, 1 5 
that 
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that impreſſion which it does upon the mind, 
were not the king, and court, and all the au- 
dience, as {till as death, when the firſt note is 
taken. 

The ceremony of waſhing the pilgrims feet 
is a pleahng one : it is feen in high perfection 
herc at Rome; where all that the pope per- 
ſonally performs is done with infinite grace, 
and with an air of mingled majeſty and ſweet- 
neſs, difficult to hit, but ſingularly becoming 
in him, who is both prieſt of God, and ſove- 
reign of his people. 

But how, ſaid Cyrus, ſhall I make men 
think me more exccllent than themſelves ? By 
being really ſo, replies Xenophon, putting his 
words into the mouth of Cambyſes. Pius 
Sextus takes no deeper method I believe, yet 
all acknowledge his ſuperior merit : No prince 
can leſs affect ſtate, nor no clergyman can leſs 
adopt hypocritical behaviour. The Pope pow- 
ders his hair like any other of the Cardinals, 


and is, it ſeems, the firſt who has ever done fo. 


When he takes the air it is in a faſhionable 
carriage; with a few, a very few guards on 
horſeback, and is by no means defirous of mak- 
ing himſelf a ſhew. Now and then an old 
woman begs his bleſſing as he paſſes; but I 
almoſt remember the time when our biſhops 
of Bangor and St. Aſaph were followed by the 
country people in North Wales full as much 
or more, and with juſt the ſame feelings. 
One man in particular we uſed to talk of, who 
came from a diſtant part of our mountainous 


province, with much expence in proportion 


to his Militzes, poor fellow, and terrible fa- 
tigue ; 
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tigue ; he was a tenant of my father's, who 
alked him how he ventured to undertake ſo 
troubleſome a journey? It was to get my good 
Lord's bleſſing, replied the farmer, I hope it will 
cure my rheumatiſm. Kiiling the {lipper at Rome 
will probably, in a hundred years more, bè a 
thing to be thus faintly recollected by a few 
very old people; and it is ſtrange to me it 
fhould have laſted ſo long. No man better 
knows than the preſent learned and pious ſuc- 
ceſſor of St. Peter, that St. Peter himſelf would 
permit no act of adoration to his own perſon; 
and that he ſeverely reproved Cornelius for 
kneeling to him, charging him to riſe and 
ſtand upon his feet, adding theſe remarkable 
words, /eeing I alſo am a man*. Surely it will 
at laſt be found out among them that ſuch a 
ceremony is inconfiſtent with the Pope's cha- 
racter as a Chriſtian prieſt, however it may 
ſuit ſtate matters to continue it in the charac- 
ter of a ſovereign. The road he is now mak- 
ing on every {ide his capital to facilitate fo- 
reigners approach, the money he has laid out 
on the conveniencies of the Vatican, the deſire 
he feels of reforming a police much in want 
of reformation, joined to an immaculate cha- 
racter for private virtue and an elegant taſte 
for the fine arts, muſt make every one wiſh for 
a long continuance of his health and dignity ; 
though the wits and jokers, when they ſee his 
arms up, as they are often placed in galleries, 
&c. about the palace, and confiſt of a zephyr 
blowing on a flower, a pair of eagle's wings, 
and a few ſtars, have invented this Epigram, 


* Surge, et ego ipſe homo ſum, VULGATE. 


_ 


to 
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to ſay that when the Emperor has got his eagle 

back, the King of France his fleurs de lys, and 
the ſtars are gone to heaven, Braſchi will have 
nothing left him but the wind - 


Redde aquilam Cæſari, Francorum lilia regi, 
Sydera redde polo, cætera Braſche tibi. 


Theſe verſes were given me by an agreeable 
Benedictine Friar, member of a convent be- 
longing to St. Paul's fuor delle mura; he was 
a learned man, a native of Raguſa, had been 
particularly intimate with Wortley Montague, 
whoſe variety of acquirements had impreſſed 
him exceedingly. 

He ſhewed us the curioſities of his church, 
the fineſt in Rome next to St. Peter's; and had 
filver gates; but the plating is worn off and 
only the braſs remains. There is an old Egyp- 
tian candleſtick above five feet high preſerved 
here, and many other fingularities adorn the 
church. The Pillars are 136 in number, all 
marble, and each conſiſting of one unjoined 
and undivided piece ; 40 of theſe are fluted, 
and two which did belong to a temple of Mars 
are ſeven feet and a half each in diameter. 
Here is likewiſe the place where Nero ran for 
refuge to the houſe of his freed- man, and in 
the cloiſter a ſtone, with this inſcription on it, 


Hoc ſpecus accepit poſt aurea tecta Neronem & 


7 


Here is an altar ſupported by four pillars of 
red porphyry, and here are the pictures of all. 


* This hiding-hole received Nero after his golden houſe j 
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the popes; St. Peter firſt, and our preſent Braf-' 
chi laſt. It has given much occaſion for chat 
that there ſhould now be no room left to hang 
a ſucceſſor's portrait, and that he who now 
occupies the chair 1s painted in powdered hair 
and a white head-dreſs, ſuch as he wears every 
day, to the great affliction of his courtiers, who 
recommended the uſual ſtate diadem ; but“ 
No, no,” ſaid he, © there have been red cap 
Popes enough, mine ſhall be only white, and 
White it is. 
his beautiful edifice was built by the Em- 
peror Theodoſius, and there is an old picture 
at the top, of our Saviour giving the benedicti- 
on in the form that all the Greek prieſts give 
it now. Apropos, there have been many ſects 
of Oriental Chriſtians dropt into the Church of 
Rome within theſe late years ; a very venera- 
ble old Armenian ſays Greek maſs regularly 
in St. Peter's church every day before one par- 
ticular altar ; his long black dreſs and white 
beard attracted much of my notice ; he ſaw it 
did, and now whenever we meet in the {treet 
by chance he kindly ſtands ſtill to bleſs me. 
ii But the Syriac or Maronites have a church to 
1 themſelves juſt by the Bocca della Verita; and 
extremely curious we thought it to ſee their 
| ceremonies upon Palm Sunday, when their 
[| aged patriarch, not leſs than ninety-three years. 
| old, and richly attired with an inconvenient 
1 weight of drapery, and a mitre ſhaped like that 
| of Aaron in our Bibles exactly, was ſupported 
[| by two olive coloured orientals, while he pro- 
1 nounced a benediction on the trec that ſtood 
near the altar, and was at lcaſt ten icet 7 * 
| | 1E 
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The attendant clergy, habited after their own 


eaſtern taſte, and very ſuperbly, had broad 


phylacteries bound on their foreheads after the 


faſhion of the Jews, and carried long ſtrips of 


parchment up and down the church, with the 
law written on them in Syriac characters, while 
they formed themſelves into a proceſſion and 
led their truly reverend principal back to his 
place. An exhibition ſo ſtriking, with the 
view of many monuments round the walls, 
ſacred ta the memory of ſuch, and ſuch a bi- 
ſhop of Damaſcus, gave ſo ſtrong an impreſſion. 


_ of Aſiatic manners to the mind, that one felt 


glad to find Europe round one at going out 
again. One of the treaſures much renowned 
in it we have ſeen to-day, the transfiguration 
painted by Rafaelle; it was the lt thing the 
Emperor did viſit when he came to Rome, and 
ſo a Franciſcan Friar who ſhews it, told us. 


He ſaw a gentleman walk into church it ſeems, 


and leaving his friends at dinner, went out to 
converſe with him, © Pull afide the curtain, Sir,” 


„ ſaid the ſtranger, for / am in haſte to ſee this 


cc 


maſter-prece of your immortal Raphael.” I was as 
willing to be in a hurry as he, ſays the Friar, 
and obſerved how fortunate it was for us that 


it could not be moved, otherwiſe we had loſt it 


long ago ; for, Sir, ſaid I, they would have 
carried it away from poor Monte Gitoria to ſome 


finer temple long ago; though, let me tell 


you, this is an elegant Doric building too, 


and one of Bramante's beſt works, much ad- 


mired by the Engliſh in particular. I hope, if 
it pleaſe God now that J ſhould live but a very 
little longer, I may have the honour of ſhew- 

Ce 2 ing 
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ing it the Emperor. Is he expected ?” enquired 


the gentleman. Every day, Sir,” replies the 
Friar. ©* And well now, cries the foreigner, « 


v hat ſort of a man do you expect to ſee ? Why, 


Sir, you ſcem a traveller, did you ever ſec 
him?“ quoth the Franciſcan. “ Yes, ſure, 
my good friend, very often indeed, he is as 
plam a man as myſelf, has good intentions, 


and an honeſt heart ; and I think you would 


like him if you knew him, becauſe he puts no- 
hody out of their way.“ 

This dialogue, natural and ſimple, had taken 
ſuch hold of our good religieux's fancy, that not 
a word would he ſay about the picture, while 


his imagination was ſo full of the prince, and 
of his own amazement at the ſalutation of his 


companions, when returning to the refectory; 
—* Why, Gaetano,” cried they, © thou haſt 
been converſing with Cz/ar :”—1 too liked the 


tale, becauſe it was artleſs, and becauſe it 


was true. But the picture ſurpaſſes all praiſe; 
the woman kneeling on the foreground, her 


back to the ſpectators, ſeems a repetition of 


the figure in Raphael's famous picture of the 
Vatican on fire, that is ſhewn in the chambers 
called particularly by his name; where the per- 


ſonifications of Juſtice and Meekneſs, engrav- 
ed by Strange, ſeize one's attention very for- 


cibly : it is obſeryable, that the firſt is every 


body's favourite in the painting, the laſt in the 


engraving. N | 
Raphael's Bible, as one of the long galleries 
is comically called by the connoiſſeurs, breaks 
one's neck to look at it. The ſtorics, begin- 
ning with Adam and Eve, are painted in ſmall 
ONE compart- 
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compartments; the colouring as vivid now as 
if it were done laſt week; and the arabeſques ſo 
gay and pretty, they are very often repreſented 
on fans; and we have fine engravings in Eng- 
land of all, yet, though exquiſitely done, they 
give one ſomehow a falſe notion of the whole: 
ſo did Piranefi's prints too, though invaluable, 
when confidered by themſelves as proofs of the 
artiſt's merit. His judicious manner, however, 
of keeping all coarſe objects from interfering 
with the grand ones, though it mightily in- 
creaſes the dignity, and adds to the ſpirit of 
his performance, 1s apt to lead him who wiſhes 
for information, into a ſtyle of thinking that 
will at laſt produce diſappointment as to gene- | 
ral appearances, which here at Rome is really | 
diſproportionate to the aſtoniſhing productions 
of art contained within its walls. „ 
But I muſt leave this glorious Vatican, with 
the perpetual regret of having ſeen ſcarcely 
any thing of its invaluable library, except the 
prodigious fize and judicious ornaments of it: 
neither book nor MS. could I prevail on the 
librarian to ſhew me, except ſome love-letters 
from Henry the Eighth of England to Anne 
Boleyn, which he ſaid were moſt likely to in- 
tereſt me - they were very groſs and indecent 
ones to be ſure; fol felt offended, and went 
away, in a very ill humour, to ſee Caſtle St. 
Angelo; where the emperor Adrian intended 
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X perpetually to repoſe ; but the urn containing 
his aſhes is now kept in a garden belonging to 
l one of the courts in the palace, near the Apollo 
1 and other Greek ſtatues of peculiar excellence. 
: From his tomb too, ſome of the pillars of St. 


Paul's 
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Paul's were taken, and this ſplendid mauſolzum 
converted into a ſort of citadel, where Sixtus 
Quintus depoſited three millions of gold, it is 
ſaid; and Alexander the Sixth retired to ſhield 
himſelf from Charles the Eighth - of France, 
who entered Rome by torch-light in 1494, 'and 
forced the Pope to give him what the French 
hiſtorians call Tinvgftiture du _royaume de Naples; 
after which he took Capua, and made his con- 
quering entry into Naples the February follow- 
ing, 1495; Ferdinand, ſon of Alphonſo, flying 
before him. This Pope was the father of the 
famous Cæſar Borgia; and it was on this occa- 
fion, I believe, that the French wits made the 
well-known diſtich on his notorious ayarice and 
rapacity : ED 


Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Chriſtum, 
Vendere jure poteſt, emerat ille prius.“ 


This Caſtle St. Angelo went once, I believe, 
under the name of the Elian Bridge, when the 
emperor Adrian firſt fixed his mind on making 
a monument for himſelf there. The ſoldiers 
of Beliſarius are ſaid to have deſtroyed num- 
berleſs ſtatues which then adorned it, by their 
odd manner of defending the place from the 
Gothic aſſaulters. It is now a ſort of tower for 
the confinement of ſtate priſoners ; and deco- 
rated with many well-painted, but ill-kept pic- 
tures of Polydore and Julio Romano. 

The fire-works exhibited here on Eaſter-day 
are the completeſt things of their kind in the 


* Our Alexander ſells keys, altars, heaven | 
When law and right are fold, be'll buy: —that's even. 
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world; three thouſand rockets, all ſent up 
into the air at once, make a wonderful burſt 

indeed, and ſerve as a pretty imitation of Ve- 

ſuyius: the lighting up of the building too on 

a ſudden with fire-pots, had a new and beautiful 

effect; we all liked the entertainment vaſtly. 

I looked here for what ſome French recueil, 
Menagiana if I remember rightly, had taught 
me to expect; this was ſome braſs cannon be- 
longing to Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who 
had cauſed them to be caſt, and added an en- 
graving on them with theſe remarkable words; 


: 128 ſua fulmina Juno.* 


No ſuch thing, however, could be found or 
heard of, Indeed a ſearch after truth requires 
ſuch patience, ſuch penetration, and ſuch learn- 
ing, that it is no wonder ſhe is ſo ſeldom got a 

glimpſe of; whoever is diligently defirous to 
end her, is ſo perplexed by ignorance, fo re- 
tarded by caution, ſo confounded by different 
explications of the ſame thing recurring at 
every turn, ſo fickened with filly credulity on 
the one hand, and ſo offended with pertneſs 
and pyrrhoniſm on the other, that it is fairly 
rendered impoſſible for one to keep clear of 
prejudices, while the ſteady reſolution to do ſo 
becomes itſelf a prejudice.—But with regard to 
: little follies, it is better to laugh at than la- 


ment them. 
We were ſnewn one morning lately the ſpot 
. where it is ſuppoſed St. Paul ſuffered decapita- 


tion; and our Cicerone pointed out to us three 
fountains, about the warmth of Buxton, Mat- 
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lock, or Briſtol water, which were ſaid to have 
burſt from the ground at the moment of his 
martyrization. A Dutch gentleman in com- 
pany, and a ſteady Calviniſt, loudly ridiculed 
the tradition, called it an idle tale, and tri— 
umphantly enpreſſed his certain conviction, that 
ſuch an event could not poſſibly have ever taken 
place. To this aſſertion no reply was made; 
and as we drove home all together, the con- 
verſation having taken a wide range and a dif- 
ferent turn, he related in the courſe of it a 
long Rouſſeau-like tale of a lady he once knew, 
who having the ſtrongeſt poſhble attachment 
to one lover, married another upon principles 
of filial obedience, ſtill retaining inviolate her 
paſhon for the object of her choice, who, adorn- 
ed with eyery excellence and every grace, con- 
tinued a correſpondence with her acroſs the 
Atlantic ocean; having inſtantly changed his 
hemiſphere, not to give the huſband diſturb- 
ance; who on his part admired their letters, 
many of which were written in his praiſe, who 
had ſo cruelly interrupted their felicity. See- 
ing ſome marks of diſbelief in my counte- 
nance, he begun obſerving, in an altercd tone 
of voice, that common and vulgar minds might 
hold ſuch events to be out of poſlibility, and 
ſuch ſentiments to be out of nature, but it was 
only becauſe they were above the comprehenſun 
and beyond the reach of people educated in 
large and corrupt capitals, Paris, Rome, or 
London, to think true. Now was not ſome 
ſhare of good breeding (beſt learned 1n great 
capitals perhaps) neceflary to prevent one from 


retorting upon ſuch an orator—that it 1 
ikely 
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likely nature ſhould have been permitted to 
deviate in favour of Paul the apoſtle of Jeſus 
Chriſt, than of a fat inhabitant of North Zea- 
land, no way diſtinguiſhed from the maſs of 


+ 


mankind? | | 
But we have been called to paſs ſome mo- 
ments on the Cælian hill; and ſee the Chieſa 
di San Gregorio, intereſting above all others to 
travellers who delight in the veſtiges of Pagan 
Rome : as, having been built upon a Patrician's 
houſe, it ſtill to a great degree retains the form 
of one; while to the ſcholar who 1s pleaſed 
with anecdotes of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the days 
recur when the ſtone chair they ſhew us, con- 
tented the meek venerable biſhop of Rome 
who ſate in it, while his gentle ſpirit ſought 
the welfare of every Chriſtian, and refuſed to 
perſecute even the benighted and unbelieving 
Jews; oppoſing only the arms of piety and 
prayer, to the few enemies his tranſcendent 
excellence had raiſed him. His picture here is 
conſidered as a maſter-piece of Annibale Ca- 
racci ; and it is ſtrange to think that the trial- 
Pieces, as they are called, ſhould be errone- 
oully treated of in the Carpenteriana: when 
ſpeaking of the contention between the two 
ſcholars, to decide which the maſter ſent for 
an old woman, Monſicur de Carpentier tells us 
the diſpute lay between Domenichino and Al- 
*bano—a groſs miſtake; as it was Guido, not Al- 
bano, who ventured to paint ſomething in ri- 
valry with Domenichino, relative to St. An- 
drew and his martyrdom; and theſe trial-pieces 
produced from her the ſame preference given 
by every ſpectator who has ſeen them ſince: 
tor when Caracci (unwilling to offend either of 
| iS 
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his ſcholars, as both were men of the higheſt 


rank and talents) enquired of her what he 


thought of Guido's performance ?— Indeed,” 
replied: the old woman, “ have never yet 
looked at it, ſo fully has my mind been occu- 
pied by the powers ſhewn in that of Domeni- 
chino.” 

The vecchia is here at Rome the common 
phraſe when ſpeaking of your only female ſer- 
vant, a perſon not unlike an Oxtord or Cam- 
bridge bed-maker in appearance; and much 
amazed was I two days ago at the anſwer of our 
vecchia, when curioſity prompted me to aſk her 
age :—* O, Madam, | am a very aged woman,” was 
the reply, “ and have two grandchildren married; J 
am forty-two years old, poveretta me!” I told an 
Italian gentleman who dined with us what Ca- 
terina had ſaid, and begged him to aſk the la- 
quais de place, who waited on us at table, a ſimilar 
| an ag He appeared a large, well-looking, 

turdy fellow, about thirty-eight years old; 
bur {aid he was ſcarce twenty-two; that he had 
been married fix years, and had five children. 
How old was your wife when you met !— 
* Thirteen, Sir,” anſwered Carlo: fo all is 
kept even at leaſt; for if they end life ſooner 
than in colder climates, they begin it earlier 

Yet ſuch things ſeem ſtrange to us; ſo do a 
thouſand which occur in theſe warm countries 
in the commoneſt life. Brick floors, for ex- 
ample, with hangings of a dirty printed cotton, 
affording no bad ſhelter for ſpiders, bugs, &c. ; 
a table in the ſame room, encruſted with verd 
antique, very fine, and worthy of Wilton 9 

wich 
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with ſome exceeding good copies of the fineſt 


pictures here at Rome; form the furniture of 


our preſent lodging: and now we have got the 
little caſement windows clean to look at it, I 
paſs whole hours admiring, even in the copy, 
our glorious deſcent from the croſs, by Daniel 


de Volterea ; which to ſay the truth loſes leſs 


than many A great performance of the ſame 


kind, becauſe its merits conſiſt in compoſition. 


and 'defign ; and as ſentiment, not ſtyle is. 
tranſlatable, ſo grouping and putting figures 


finely together can be eaſier tranſmitted by a 


copy, than the meaner excellencies of colour- 
ing and finiſhing.” Homer and Cervantes may 
be enjoyed by thoſe who never learned their 


language, at leaſt to a great degree; while a 


true taſte of Gray's Odes or Martial's Epigrams 
has been hitherto found exceedingly difficult 
to communicate. It would, however, be cruel 
to deny the merit of colouring to Daniel de 
Volterra's deſcent from the croſs, only becauſe 
being painted in freſco it has ſuffered ſo ter- 
ribly by time and want of care, but it is now 
kept covered, and they remove the curtain 
when any body deſires to contemplate its vari- 
ous beauties. 

The church of flants Maria Maggiore has 
been too long unſpoken of, rich as it is with 
the firſt gold torn from the unfortunate abo- 


rigines of America; a preſent from Ferdinand 


and Iſabella of Spain to the Pope, in return 
tor that permiſſion he had given them to ex- 
ert and - eſtabliſh their ſanguinary ſway over, 
thoſe luckleſs nations. One pillar from the 
temple of Peace is an ill- adapted ornament to 

this 
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this edifice, built nearly in the form of an 
ancient bafilica; and with ſo expenſive” a quan- 
tity of gilding, that it is ſaid two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds were expended on one 
chapel only, which is at laſt inferior in fame 
and beauty to cappella Corſini; in riches and 
magnificence to cappella Borgheſe, where an 
amethyſt frame of immenſe value ſurrounds 
the names, in gold cypher, of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour and his Mother, the ground of which is 
of tranſparent jaſper, and cannot be matched 
for elegance or perfection, being at leaſt four 
feet high 'the tablets I mean), and three feet 
wide. But to this Borgheſe family, I am well 
perſuaded, it wouid be a real fatigue to count 
the wealth which they enjoy. 

Villa Pamphili is a lovely place, or might 
be made ſo ; but laying out pleaſure grounds 
is not the forte of Italian taſte. I never ſaw 
one of them, except Lomellino of Genoa, who 
had higher notions of a garden than what an 
opera ſcene affords; and that is merely a range 
of trees in great pots with gilded handles, and 
rows of tall cypreſſes planted one between 
every two pots, all ſtraight over againſt each 
other in long lines; with an octangular mar- 
ble baſon to hold water in the middle, co- 
vered for the moſt part with a thick green 
ſcum. | . 

At Villa Pamphili is a picture of Sanctorius, 
who made the weighing balance ſpoken of b) 
Addiſon in the Spectator; it was originally 
contrived for the Pamphili Pope. And here is 
an old ſtatue of Clodius profaning the myſteries 
of the Bona Dea, as we read in the Roman 
. | hiſtory. 
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hiſtory. And here are camels working in the 
park like horſes: we found them playing about 
at their leiſure when we were at Piſa, and at 


Milan they were ſhewed for a ſhow; ſo little 


does one ſtate of Italy connect with another. 
Theſe three cities cannot poſſibly be much fur- 
ther from each other than London, York, and 
Exeter : yet the manners differ entirely, and 
what is done in one place is not known at all 
in the other. It muſt be remembered that 
they are all ſeparate ſtates. | 

At the Farnefini palace our amuſements were 
of a nature very contrary to this; but every 
place produces amuſement when one is will- 
ing to be pleaſed. After looking over the 
various and ineſtimable productions of art 
contained there, we came at laſt to the cele- 
brated marriage of Alexander's Roxana; 
where, ſay ſome of the books of deſcription, 
the world's greateſt hero is repreſented by 
Europe's greateſt painter. Some French gen- 
tlemen were in our company, and looking 


ſteadily at the picture for a while, one of them 


exclaimed, * A la fin voild ce qui eft vrayment 
noble; cet Alexandre-jd; il paroit effeftivement le 
roy de France meme.” * | 7 

The Spada palace boaſts Guercino's Dido, 
ſo diſliked by the critics, who ſay ſhe looks 
ſpitted ; but extremely eſteemed by thoſe that 
underſtand its merit in other reſpects. There 
is alſo the very ſtatue kept at this palace, at 
the feet of which Cæſar fell when he was 
aſlaſfinated at the capitol : thoſe who ſhew it 


Here's ſomething at laſt that's truly great however! why 
this Alexander looks fit to be king of Ftance. 


never 
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never fail to relate his care to die gracefully , 
which was likewiſe the laſt defire that occupied 
Lucretia's mind: Auguſtus too, juſtly confi- 
dering his life as ſcenical, defired the plaudirs 
of his friends at its concluſion : and even Fla- 
vius Veſpaſian, a plain man as one ſhould think 
during a pretty large portion of his exiſtence, 
wiſhed at laſt to dre like an emperor. That this 
ſtatue of Pompey ſhould have been accidentally 
found with the head lying in one man's ground 
and the body in another, is curious enough : 
a rage for appropriation gets the better of all 
the love of arts; ſo the contending parties 
(like the fiſters in David Simple, with their 
fine-worked carpet) fairly ſevered the ſtatue 
and took home each his half; the proprietor 
of this palace meanwhile purchaſed the two 
pieces, ſtuck them once more together, and 
here they are.—Pity but the ſovereign had 
carried both off for himſelf.— Pius Sextus how- 
ever is not ſo diſpoſed : he has had a legacy leſt 
him within theſe laſt years, to the prejudice of 
ſome nobleman's heirs; who loudly lamented 
their fate and his tyranny who could take advan- 
tage, as they expreſſed it, of their relation's ca- 
price. The Pope did not give it them back, 
. becauſe they behaved ſo ill; he ſaid ; but nei- 
ther did he ſeize what was left him, by dint 
of deſpotic authority; ke went to law with the 
family for it, which I thought a very ſtrange 
thing; and Joſt his cauſe, which I thought a ſtill 
ſtranger. - 

We have juſt been to ſee his gardens ; they 
are poor things enough; and the device of 


reprefenting Vulcan's cave with the Cyclops, 
in 
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in water-works, was more worthy of Ireland+ 


than Rome! Monte Cavallo is however a pa- a 


lace of prodiglous dignity; the pictures * 


yond meaſure excellent; his collection of 
china-ware valuable and taſteful, and there 
are two Mexican jars that can never be 
equalled. 
Villa Albani is the moſt dazzling of any 
place yet however; and the caryatid pillars 
the fineſt things in it, though replete with 
wonders, and diſtracting with objects each 
worthy a whole day's attention. Here is an 
antique liſt of Euripides's plays in marble, as 
thoſe tell me who can read the Greek inſcrip— 
tions; I loſe infinite pleaſure every day, for 
want of deeper learning. Pillars not only of 
gralP antique, but of paglia,* which no houſe 
but this poſſeſſes, amaze and delight doe: 
doftique though ; the Vatican itſelf cannot 
ſhew ſuch: a red marble maſk here, three 
feet and a half in diameter, 1s unrivalled ; 
they tell you it is worth its own weight in 
louis d'ors: a canopus in baſalt too; and ca- 
meos by the thouſand. | 

Mengs ſhould have painted a more elegant 
Apollo for the centre of ſuch a gallery; but 
his muſes make amends ; the Viaggiana ſays 
they are all portraits, but I could get nobody 
to tell me whoſe. The Abbe Winckelman, 
who if I recollect aright loſt his life by his 
paſhon for virtu, arranged this ſtupendous 
collection, in conjunction with the cardinal, 
whoſe taſte was by all his contemporaries ac- 
knowledged the beſt in Rome. 


* Paplia is a ſtraw- coloured marble, wonderſully beautiful, 
and extremely rare; fourd only in ſome northern tracts of Afri-- 
ca, I am told here. 

We 
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We were carried this morning to a cabinet 
of natural hiſtory belonging to another car- 
dinal, but it did not anſwer the account given 
of it by our conductors. 

What has moſt ſtruck me here as a real im- 
provement upon ſocial and civil life, was 


the ſchaol of Abate Sylveſter, who, upon the 


plan of Monfieur L'Epee at Paris, teaches the 
deaf and dumb people to ſpeak, read, write, 
and caſt accounts; he likewiſe teaches them 
the principles of logic, and inſtructs them in 
the ſacred myſteries of our holy religion. I 
am not 'naturally credulous, nor apt to take 
payment in words for meanings; much of 
my life has been ſpent, and all my youth, in 
the tuition of babies; I was of courſe leſs 


likely to be deceived; and I can ſafely ſay, 


that they did appear to have learned all he 
taught them : that appearance too, if it were 
no more, is ſo difficult to obtain, the patience 
required from the maſter is ſo very great, and 
the good he is doing to mankind ſo extenſive, 
that I did not like offenſively to detect the dif- 
ference between knowing a ſyllogiſm, and ap- 
pearing to know it. With regard to morality, 


the pupils have certainly gained many pre- 


cognita. While the capital ſcholars were ſhew- 
ing off to another party, I addreſſed a girl 
who ſat working in the window, and perceiv- 
ed that ſhe could explain the meaning of the 
commandments competently well. To prove 
the truth, I pretended to pick a gentleman's 
pocket who ſtood near me; peccato / ſaid the 
wench diſtinctly; ſhe was about ten years old 
perhaps: but a little boy of ſeven was m_ 

vedly 
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vedly the maſter's favourite ; he really poſſeſſed 
the moſt intelligent and intereſting counte- 
nance I ever ſaw, and when to explain the 
major, minor, and conſequence, he put the 
two firſt together into his hat with an air of 
triumph, we were enchanted with him. Some 
one to teize him ſaid he had red hair; he in- 
ſtantly led them to a picture of our Saviour 
which hung in the room, ſaid it was the 
ſame colour of his, and ought to be re- 
_ ores - TT 

_ Surely it is little to the credit of us Eng- 
liſh, that this worthy Abbe Sylveſter ſhould 
have a ſtipend from government ; that Mon- 
heur L'Epce de Paris ſhould be encouraged 
in the ſame good work; that Mr. Braidwood's 
Scotch pupils ſhould juſtly engage every one's 
notice—while we ſleep ! A friend in company 
ſeeing me fret at this, aſked me if I, or any 
one elſe, had ever ſeen or heard of a perſon 


really qualified for the common duties of ſo- 


ciety by any of theſe profeſſors; —“ That a 
deaf and dumb man ſhould underſtand how 
to diſcourſe about the hypoſtatic union,” 
added he, I will not defire ; but was there 
ever known in Paris, Edinburgh, or Rome, 
adeafand dumb ſhoemaker, carpenter, or tay- 
lor? Or did ever any watchmaker, fiſh-mon- 
ger, or wheelwright, ever keep and willingly 
employ a deaf and dumb journeyman ?” 
—Nobody replied; and we went on our way 
to ſee what was eaſier decided upon and un- 


derſtood—the tomb of Raphael at the Pan- 


theon. | 5 

Among the many tours that have been writ- 
ten, a muſical tour, an aſtronomical tour, &c. 
D d I wonder 
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I wonder we have never had a ſepulchral tour, 
making the tombs of famous men its object of 
attention. That Raphael, Caracci, with many 
more people of eminence, fleep at the Pan- 
theon, is however but a ſecondary conſidera— 
tion; few can think of the monuments in this 
church, till they have often contemplatcd its 
architecture, which 1s ſo finely proportioned 
that on firſt entering you think it ſmaller - 
than it really is: the pillars are enormous, the 
ſhafts all of one piece, the compoſition Egyp- 
tian granite; theſe are the ſixteen which ſup— 
port the portico built by Agrippa ; whoſe car, 
adorned with trophies and drawn by brazen 
horſes, once decorated the pediment, where the 
holes formed by the cramps which faſtened it 
are ſtill viſible. Genſeric changed the gate, 
and connoiſſeurs know not where he placed 
that which Agrippa made: the preſent gate is 
magnificent, but does not fit the place; much 
of the braſs plating was removed by Urban the 
Eighth, and carried to St. Peter's: he was the 
Barberini pope; and of him the people ſaid— 


Barbarini faciunt barbara, &c. 


He was a poet however, and could make epi- 
grams himſelf; there is a very fine edition of 
his poems printed at Paris under the title of 
Maffei Barberini Poemata ; and ſuch was his know- 
ledge of Greek literature, that he was called 
the Attic bee. The drunken faun aflecp at Pa- 
lazzo Barberini, by ſome accounted the {:rit 
ſtatue in Rome, we owe wholly to his care in 
its preſervation. ney 


But 
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But the Pantheon muſt not be quitted till we 
have mentioned its payement, where the pre- 
cious ſtones are not diſpoſed, as in many 
churches, without taſte or care, apparently by 
chance; here all is inlaid, ſo as to enchant 
the eye with its elegance, while it dazzles one 
with its riches: the black porphyry, in ſmall 
ſquares, diſpoſed in compartments, and inſcrib— 
ed as one may call it in payonazzino perhaps; 
the red, bounded by ſerpentine ; the granites, 
in giall antique, have an undeſcribable effect; 


no Florence table was ever ſo beautiful: nor 


can we here regret the caryatid pillars faid by 
Pliny to have graced this temple 1n his time ; 
while the four prodigious columns, two of 
Egyptian granite, two of porphyry, {till ro- 
main, and replace them ſo very well. Mon- 
tioſius, who ſought for the pillars ſaid by Pliny 
to have been placed by Diogenes, an Athenian 
architect, as ſupporters of this temple, relates 
however, that in the year 1380 he ſaw four of 
them buried in the ground as high as their 


| ſhoulders : but it does not ſeem a tale much 


attended to; though I confeſs my own deſire 
of digging, as he points out the place fo exact- 
ly, on the right hand fide of the portico. The 
beſt modern caryatids are in the old Louvre at 
Paris, done by Goujon ; but thoſe of Villa Al- 
bani are true antiques, perfect in beauty, in- 
eſtimable in value. | 


The church that now ſtands where a temple 
to Bacchus was built, Fuori delle mura, engaged 
, our attention this morning. Nothing can be 


freſher than the old decorations in honour of 
this jocund deity; the figures of men and wo- 


men carrying grapes, oxen drawing barrels, 
d 2 &C. 
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&c. all the progreſs of a gay and plenteous 
vintage; a ſacrifice at the end. I forget to 
whom the church is now dedicated, but zt is a 
church; and from under it has been dug up a 
farcophagus, all of one piece of red porphyry, 
which repreſents on its fides a Bacchanalian 
triviaph; the coffin is nine feet long, and the 
Pope intends removing it to the Vatican, as a 
companion to that of Scipio Emilianus, found 
a few months ago; his name engraven on it, 
and his bones inſide. Before the proper pre— 
cautions could be taken however, they were flung 
away by miſtaken zeal and prejudice; but an 
Engliſhman, ſay they, who loves an unbeliever, 
got poſſeſſion of a re meantime the aſhes of 


the emperor Adrian, who, as Euſebius tells us, 


ſet up the figure of a ſwine on the gates of 
Bethlehem, built a temple in honour of Ve- 
nus, on Mount Calvary ; another to Jupiter, 
upon the hill whence our Saviour aſcended into 
heaven in fight of his diſciples is aſhes are 
kept in a gilt pine- apple, brought from Caſtle 
St. Angelo, and preſerved among other rarities 
in the Pope's muſæum. So poor Scipio's re- 
mains needed not to have been treated worſe 
than hs, as we know not how good a Chriſtian 
he might have made, had he lived but 150 years 
later: we are ſure that he was a wiſe and a war- 
like man, that he fuifilled the ſcriptures un- 
wittingly by burning Carthage; and that he 
protected Polybius, whom he would ſcarcely 
ſuffer out of Þis ſight. 

After looking often at the pictures of St. Se- 
baſtian, I have now ſeen his church founded by 
Conſtantine: he lies here in white marble, done 
by Bernini; and here are more marvellous co- 

lumns.— 
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lumns.—I am tired of looking out words to ex- 
preſs their various merits. 

The catacombs attract me more ſtrongly; 
here, and here alone, can one obtain a uſt idea 


of the melancholy lives, and diſmal deaths, en- 


dured by thoſe who firſt dared at Rome to pro- 
feſs a religion inoffenſive and beneficial to all 
mankind. San Filippo Neri has his body ſome- 
what diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of theſe old 
pious Chriſtians, among whom he lived to a 
ſurpriſing age, making a cave his reſidence. Relics 
are now dug up every day from theſe retreats, 


and venerated as having once belonged to mar- 


tyrs murdered for their early attachment to a 
belief now happily diſplayed over one quarter 
of the world, and making daily progreſs in 
another not diſcovered when thoſe heroic mor- 
tals died to atteſt its truth. There is however 
great danger of deception in digging out the 
relics, theſe catacombs having been in Trajan's 
time made a burial-place for ſlaves; and ſuch it 
continued to be during the reign of thoſe Ro- 
man emperors who deſpiſed rather than perſe- 
cuted the new religion in its infancy. The 
conſciouſneſs of this fact ſhould cure the paſ- 


hon many here ſhew for relics, the authenticity 


of which can neyer be aſcertained. Thoſe 
ſhewn to the people in St. Peter's church one 
evening in the holy week, all came from here 
it ſeems; and loudly do our Proteſtant travel- 
lers exclaim at their idolatry who kneel during 

the expoſure ; though for my life I cannot ſee 
how the cuſtom is rdolatrous. He who at the 
moment a dead martyr's robe is ſhewn to him, 


begs grace of God to follow that great example, 


is certainly doing no harm, or in any wiſe contra- 


dicting 
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dicting the rules of our Anglican church, whoſe 
collects for every ſaint's day expreſs a like ſup- 
plication for power to imitate that ſaint's good 
example; if once they worſhip the relics in- 
deed, it were better they were burned; and to 
ſay true, they ſhould not be expoled without a 
ſermon explaining their uſe, left vulgar minds 


might be unhappily miſled to miſtake the real 


end of thcir expoſure, and profanely ſubſtitute 
the creature for the Creator. Meanwhile no 
one has a right to ridicule the love of what 
once bclonged to a favourite character, who 
has ever felt attachment to a dead friend's 
ſnuft-box, or deſire of poſſeſſing Scipio A. .:i- 
lianus's tooth. 5 
But the beſt effort to excite temporary de- 
votion, and commemorate ſacred ſeaſons, was 
the illuminated croſs upon Good Friday night, 
depending from the high dome of St. Peter's 


church; where its effect upon the architecture 


is ſtrangely powerful, ſo large are the maſſes 
both of light and ſhade; whilſt the ſublime 
images raiſed in one's mind by its noble fim- 
plicity and ſolitary light, hover before the tan- 
ey, and lead recollection round through a thou- 
ſand gloomy and myſterious paſſages, with no 
unſteady pace however; while ſhe follows the 
rays which beam from the Redeemer's croſs. 
Being obliged indeed to go with company to 
theſe ſolemnities, takes off from their effect, 
and turns imagination into another channel, diſ- 
agreeably enough, but it muſt be ſo; where there 
is a thing to be ſeen every one will go to ſee it, 
and that which was intended to produce ſenſa- 
tions of gladneſs, gratitude, or wonder, ends 
in being a ſhow, The conſciouſneſs of this bo 
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only kept me from wiſhing to fee the Duomo 
di Milano, or the cathedral of Canterbury il- 


luminated juſt ſo, with lamps placed in rows 
upon a plain wooden croſs ; which ſurely would 
have, upon thoſe old Gothic ſtructures, an un- 
cqualled effect as to the forming of light and 
ſhadow. 


But let us wiſh for any thing now rather 


than a fine fight. Iam tired with the very word 


a fizht ; while the Jeſuits. church here at Rome, 
with the figure of St. Ignatius all covered with 
precious ſtones, with bronze angels by Bernini, 
and every decoration that money can purchaſe 
and induſtry collect, rather dazzles than de- 
lights one, I think. | | 

The Italians ſeem to find out, I know not 
why, that it is a good thing the Jeſuits are gone; 
though they ſteadily endeavour to retain thoſe 


principles of deſpotiſm which it was their pe- 


culiar province to inſpire and confirm, and 
whilſt all men muſt ſee that the work of edu- 
cation goes on worſe in other hands. Indecd 
nothing can be wilder than committing youth 


to the tuition of monks and nuns, unleſs, like 


thera, they were intended for the cloiſter. 
Young people are but too ready to find fault 
with their teachers, and theſe are given into 
the hands of thoſe teachers who have a fault 
rady found. Every chriſtian, every moral in- 
ſtruction driven into their tender minds, weakens 
with the expericnce that he or ſhe who incul- 
cated it was a recluſe; and that they who are 
to live in the world forſooth, muſt have more 
enlarged notions: whereas, to a Jeſuit tutor, 
no fuch objection could be made; they were 


themſelves men of the world, their inſtitution 


not 
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ſpirit of ſubordination by which alone Heir ex- 


| tated their undoing, by looſening the band 
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not only permitted but obliged them to mingle 
with mankind, to ſtudy characters, to attend 
to the various tranſactions paſſing round them, 
and take an active part. It was indeed this 
ſpirit puſhed too far, which undid and deſtroy- 
ed their order, ſo uſeful to the church of Rome. 
Connections with various nations they found 
beſt obtained by commerce, and the fweets of 
commerce once taſted, whar body of men has 
been yet able to relinquiſh ? But the principles 
of trade are formed in direct oppoſition to that 


iſtence could continue; and it is unjuſt to 
charge any ſingle event or perſon with the diſ- 
ſolution of a body, incompatible with that 
ſtate of openneſs and freedom to which Europe 
is haſtening. Incorporated ſocieties too carry, 
like individuals, the ſeeds of their own de- 
{ſtruction in their boſoms ; 


As man perhaps the moment of his breath 
| Receives the lurking principle of death; | 
The young diſeaſe, which muſt ſubdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his ſtrength. 


Every warehouſe opened in every part of Eu- 
rope, every ſettlement obtained abroad, facili- 


which tied them cloſe together. Extremes can 
never keep their diſtance from each other, 
while human affairs trot but in a circle; and 
ſurely no ſtronger proof of that poſition can 
be found, than the fight of Quakers in Penſyl- 
yania, and Jeſuits in Paraguay, who lived with 
their converted Indian neighbours, alike in 
harmony, and peace, and loye. os 
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We have been led to reflections of this ſort 
by a view of girls portioned here at Rome once 
a year, ſome for marriage and others for a nun- 
nery; the laſt ſet were handſomeſt and feweſt, 


and the people I converſe with ſay that every 


day makes almoſt viſible diminution in the 
number of monks and nuns. I know not, how- 
ever, whether Italy will go on much the better 
for having ſo few convents; ſome ſhould ſure- 
ly be left, nay ſome mu/# be left in a country 
where it is not poſſible for every man to obtain 
a decent livelihood by labour as in England : 
no army, no navy, very little commerce poſ- 
fible to the inland ſtates, and very little need 
of it in any; little ſtudy of the law too, where 
the prince or baron's lips pronounce on the de- 
cifion of property; what muſt people do where 
lo few profelhons are open? Can they all be 
phyſicians, prieſts, or ſhop-keepers, where lit- 
tle phyſic is taken, and few goods bought? 
There are already more clergy than can live, 
and I ſaw an abate with the petit collet at Lucca, 
playing in the orcheſtra at the opera for eigh- 
teen pence pay. Let us be all contented with 
the benefits received from heaven, and let us 
learn better than to ſet up /elf, whether nation 
or individual, as a ſtandard to which all others 
muſt be reduced ; while imitation is at laſt but 
meanneſs, and each may in his own ſphere ſerve 
God and love his neighbours, while variety 


renders life more pleaſing. Quod ſis eſſe velis *, 


is an admirable maxim, and ſurely no ſelf-de- 
nial is neceflary to its practice; while God has 


kindly given to Italians a bright ſky, a pene- 


* What you are already, that deſire to be for ever. 


trating 
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trating intellect, a genius for the polite and li- 
beral arts, and a ſoil which produces literally, 
as well as figuratively, almoſt ſpontaneous 
fruits. He has beſtowed on Engliſhmen a mild 
and wholeſome climate, a ſpirit of application 
and improvement, a judicious manner of think- 
ing to increaſe, and commerce to procure, thoſe 
few comforts their own iſland fails to produce. 
The mind of an Italian is commonly like his 
country, extenſive, warm, and beautiful from 
the irregular diverfhication of its ideas; an ar- 
dent character, a glowing landſcape. That of 
an Engliſhman is cultivated, rich, and regu— 
larly diſpoſed; a ſteady character, a delicious 
landſcape. e 

J muſt not quit Rome however without a 
word of Angelica Kauitman, who, though nei— 
ther Engliſh nor Italian, has contrived to charm 
both nations, and ſhew her ſuperior talents both 
here and there. Belide her paintings, of which 
the world has been the judge, her converſation 
attracts all people of taſte to her houſe, which 
none can bear to leave without difficulty and 
regret. But a fight of the Santa Croce palace, 
with its diſguſting Job, and the man in armour 
Jo viſibly horror-ſtriken, puts all painters but 
Salvator Roſa for a while out of one's head. 
This maſter's works are not frequent, though 
he painted with facility. I ſuppoſe he is dit- 
ficult to imitate or copy, ſo what we have of 
him is original. There are too many living ob- 
jects here in Job's condition, not to render 
walking in the ſtreets extremely diſagreeable; 
and though we are told there are ſeventeen 
markets in Rome, I can find none, the forum 
boarium being kept alike in all parts of the cty 
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for ought I ſee; butchers ſtanding at their ſhop 
doors, which are not ſhut nor the ſhop cleaned 
even on Sundays, while blood is ſuffered to 
run along the kennels in a manner very ſhock- 
ing to humanity. Mr. Greathced made me re- 
mark that the knife they uſe now, is the fame 
employed by the old Romans in cutting up the 
ſacrificed victim; and there are in fact ancient 
figures in many bas-reliefs of this town, which 
repreſent the inferior officers, or pope, with a 
prieſt's albe reaching from their arms and 
| tucked up tight, with the ſacrificing knife faſt- 
ened to it, exactly as the modern butcher wears 

his dreſs. The apron was called limus, and there 


was a purple welt ſewed on it in ſuch a manner 
as to repreſent a ſerpent : 


Velati limo, et verbeni tempora vincti; * 


which Servius explains at length, but gives no 
reaſon for the ſerpentine form, by ſome people 
exalted, particularly Mr. Hogarth, as nearly 
allied to the perfection of all poſſible grace. 
This looks hypothetical, but when the map of 
both hemiſpheres diſplayed before one, ſhews 
that the Sun's path forms the ſame line, called 
by pre-eminence Ecliptic, we will pardon their 
predilection 1 in its fayour. 

But it is time to take leave of this Roma tri- 
unphars, as ſhe is repreſented in one ſtatue with 
a weeping province at her foot, / beautiful ! ir 
reminded me of Qucen Eleanor and fair Roſa- 
mond. The Viaggiana ſent me to look ſor 
many things I ſhould not have found without 


* Girt with the limus, and as to their temples, they were 
Crowned with vervain. 
0 
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that inſtructive guide, particularly the fin- 
gular inſcription on Gaudentius the actor's 


tomb, importing that Veſpaſian rewarded him 


with death, but that Kri/tus, for ſo Chriſt is 


ſpelt, will reward him with a finer theatre in 


heaven. He was one of our early martyrs 
zit appears, and an altar to /m would ſurely 
be now more judiciouſly placed at a play- 
houſe door than one to good St. Anthony, 
under whoſe protection the theatre at Naples 
is built; with no great propriety it muſt 
be confeſſed, when that Saint, diſguſted by 
the levities of life, retired to finiſh his exift- 
ence, far from the haunts of man, among the 
horrors of an unfrequented deſert. So has it 
chanced however, that by many ſects of 
Chriſtians, the player and his profeſſion have 


been ſeverely reprobated; Calviniſts forbid 
them their walls as deſtructive to morality, 


while Romaniſts, conſidering them as juſtly 
excommunicated, refuſe them the common 
rites of ſepulture. Scripture affords no ground 


for ſuch ſeverity. Dr. Johnſon once told me 


that St. Paul quoted in his epiſtles a comedy 
of Menander; and I got the librarian at Ve- 
nice to ſhew me the paſſage marked as a quo- 
tation in one of the old editions: it is then 
a fair inference enough that the apoſtle 
could never have prohibited to his follow-— 
ers the fight of plays, when he cited them 
himſelf; they were indeed more inno- 
cent than any other ſhow of the days he 
lived in, and if well managed may be al- 
ways made ſubſervient to the great cau- 
ſes of religion and virtue. The paſſage cit- 
ed was this: . 1 
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Evil communication corrupts good manners. 


And now with regard to the preſent ſtate 
of morals at Rome, one muſt not judge from 
ſtaring ſtories told one; it is ike Heliogaba- 


lus's method of computing the number of his 


citizens from the weight of their cobwebs. It 
is wonderful to me the people are no worſe, 


where no methods are taken to keep them fro m 
being bad. 


As to the ſociety, I ſpeak not from myſelf. 


for I ſaw nothing of it; fome Engliſh liked 
it, but more complained. Wanting amuſe- 
ment, however, can be no complaint, even 
without ſociety, in a city ſo pregnant with 
wonders, ſo productive of reflections; and it 
the Roman nobles are haughty, who can won- 
der; when one ſees doors of agate, and chim- 
ney-pieces of amethyſt, one can ſcarcely be 
ſurpriſed at the poſſeſſors pride, ſhould they in 
contempt turn their backs upon a forcigner, 
whom they are early taught to conſider as the 
Turks conſider women, creatures formed for 
their / only, or at beſt amuſement, and de- 
voted to certain deſtruction at the hour of 
death. With ſuch principles, the hatred and 
ſcorn they naturally feel for a proteſtant will 
caſily ſwell into ſuperciliouſneſs, or burſt out 
into arrogance, the moment it is unreſtrained 
by the neceſſity of forms among the rich, and 
the defire of pillage in the poor. 

But I ſhall be glad now to exchange lapis 
lazuli for violets, and verd antique for green 
fields. Here are more amethyſts about Rome 
than lilacs; and the laburnum which at this 


day 
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gay ſeaſon adorns the environs of London, I 
look for in vain about the Porta del Popolo. 
The proud purple tulip which decorates the 
ground hereabouts, oppoſed to the Britiſh 
harebell, is Laly and England again; but the 
harebell by cultivation becomes a hyacinth, the 
tulip remains where it began. We are now 
at the 16th of April, yet I know not how or 
why it is, although the oaks, young, ſmall 
and ſtraggling as they are, have the leaves 
come out all broad and full alrcady, though 
the fig is burſting out every day and hour, and 
the mulberry tree, ſo tardy in our climate, 
that I have often been unable to ſee ſcarcely 
a bud upon them even in May, 1s here com- 
pletely furniſhed. Apple trees are yet in bloſ- 
ſom round this city, and the few elms that can 
be found, arc but juſt unfolding. Common 
ſhrubs continue their wintry appearance, and 
in the general look of ſpring little 1s gained. 
The hedges now of Kent and Surrey are filled 
with fragrance I am ſure, and primroſes in the 
remoter provinces torment the ſportſmen with 
ſpoiling the drag on a ſoit ſcenting morning ; 
while limes, horſe-cheſnuts, &c. contribute to 
produce an effect not ſo inferior to that foſtered 
by Italian ſunſhine, as I expected to find it. 
Why the firſt breath of far-diſtant ſummer 
ſhould thus affect the oak and fig, yet leave 
the elm and apple as with us, the botaniſts 
muſt tell; few advances have been made in 
vegetation ſince we left Naples, that is certain; 
the hedges were as forward near Pozzuoli two 
ful! months ago. And here are no China 
oranges to be bought; no, nor a cherry or 
{ſtrawberry to be ſeen, while every man of 
faſhions 
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faſhion's table in London is covered with 


them; and all the ſhops of Covent-garden and 
St. James's-ſtreet hang out their luxurious 
temptations of fruit, to prove the proximity 
of ſummer, and the advantages of induſtrious 
cultivation. Our eating pleaſed me more at 
every town than this; where however a man 
might live very well I believe for fixpence a- 
day, and lodge for twenty pounds a-year ; and 
whoever has no attachment to religion, friends 
or country, no prejudices to plague his neigh- 
bours with, and no diſlike to take the world 
as it goes, for {fix or ſeven years of his life, 
may ſpend them profitably at Rome, if either 
his buſineſs. or his pleaſure be made out of the 
works of art ; as an income of two, or indeed 
one hundred pounds per annum, will purchaſe 
a man more refined delights of that kind here, 
than as many thouſands in England : nor need 
he want ſociety at the firſt houſes, palaces one 
ought to call them, as Italians meaſure no 


man's merit by the weight of his purſe ; they 


know how to reverence even poverty, and 
ſoften all its ſorrows with an appearance of 
reſpect, when they find it unfortunately con- 
nected with noble birth. His own country 
folk's neglect, as they paſs through, would in- 
deed be likely enough to diſturb his felicity, 
and leſſen the kindneſs of his Roman friends, 
who having no idea'of a perſon's being ſhun- 
ned for any other poſſible reaſon except the 
want of a pedigree, would conclude that his 
muſt be eſſentially deficient, and lament 


their having laid out ſo many careſſes on an 


impoſtor. 
The 
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The air of this city is unwholeſome to ſo— 
Teigners, but if they paſs the firſt year, the 
remainder goes well enough; many Engliſh 


ſeem very healthy, who are eſtabliſhed here 
without even the ſmalleſt intention of return- 


ing home to Great Britain, for which place we 
are ſetting out to-morrow, 1gth April 1786, 
and quit a town that {till retains ſo many juſt 
pretences to be ſtyled the firſt among the ci— 
ties of the earth; to which almoſt as many 
ſtrangers are now attracted by curioſity, as 
were dragged thither by violence in the firſt 
ſtage of its dominion, impelled by ſuperſtitious 
zeal in the ſecond. The rage for antiquities 
now ſecms to have ſpread its contagion of con- 
noifleurſhip over all thoſe people whoſe pre- 
deceſlors tore down, levelled, and deſtroyed, 
or buried under ground their ſtatues, pictures, 
every work of art; Poles, Ruſſians, Swedes, 
and Germans innumerable, flock daily hither 
in this age, to admire with rapture the remains 
of thoſe very fabrics which their own barbarous 
anceſtors pulled down ten centuries ago; and 
give for the head of a Livia, a Probus, or Gat 
lienus, what emperors and queens could not 
then uſe with any efficacy, for the preſervation 
of their own perſons, now grown facred by ruſt, 
and valuable from their difficulty to be decy- 
phered. The Engliſh were wont to be the 
only travellers of Europe, the only dupes too 


in this way: but defire of diſtinction is diffuſed 


among all the northern nations, and our Ro- 


mans here have it more in their power, with 


that prudence to aſſiſt them which it is ſaid 
they do not want, if not to conquer their neigh- 


bours once again, at leaſt to ruin them, by 


dint 
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dint of digging up their dead heroes, and call- 


ing in the aſſiſtance of their old Pagan deities, 


now uſeful to them in a new manner, and ever 


propitious to this city, although 


Enlighten'd Europe with diſdain _ 
Beholds the reverenc'd heathen train, 
Nor names them more in this her clearer day, 


Unleſs with fabled force to aid the poet's lay. 


R. MERRL. 


FRO ROME TO ANCONA. 


In our road hither we paſſed through what 
remains of Veia, once ſo eſteemed and liked 
by the Romans, that they had a good. mind, 
after they had driven Brennus back, to change 
the ſeat of empire and remove it there; but a 


belief in augury prevented it, and that event 


was put off till Conſtantine, ſeduced 'by beau- 
ties of ſituation, made the fatal change, and 
broke the laſt thread which had ſo long bound 
tight: together the faſces of Roman ſway. We 
did not taſte the Vinum Veientanum mentioned 
by Martial and Horace, but trotted on to Ci- 
vita Caſtellana, where Camillus rejected the 


baſe offer of the ſchoolmaſter of Feſcennium ; 


a good picture of his well-judged puniſhment 
is ſtill preſerved in the Capitol. 


The firſt night of our journey was ſpent at | 


Otricoli, where I heard the cuckoo ſing in a 


fſhriller ſharper note than he does in England. 


I had never liſtened to him before fince I lett 
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my own country, and his ſong alone would 
have convinced me I was no longer in it. 
Porta di Fuga at Spoleto gates, commemora- 
ting poor Hannibal's precipitate retreat after 
the battle of Thraſymene, may perhaps detain 
us a while upon this Flaminian way; it was not 
Titus Flaminius though, whoſe negotiations 
ruined Hannibal for ever, that gave name ts 
the road, but Caius of the ſame family ; they 
had been Flamens formerly, and were there- 
fore called Flaminius, when drawn up by ac- 
cident or merit into notice; the ſame cuſtom 


Rill obtains with us: we have Dr. Prieſtley and 


Mr. Parſons. | 

Narni Bridge coſt us ſome trouble in clam- 
bering, and more in diſputing whether it was 
originally an aqueduct or a bridge—or both. 
It is a magnificent ſtructure, irregularly built, 
the arches of majeſtic height, but all unequal. 
There was water enough under it when I was 
there to take off the impropriety apparent to 
many of turning ſo large an arch over ſo ſmall 
a ſtream. Yet notwithſtanding that the river 
was much ſwelled by long continuance of the 
violent rains which lately ſo overflowed the 


city of Rome, athſted by the Tyber, that peo- 


ple went about the ſtreets - in boats, not- 
withſtanding the ſnows tumbled down from the 
ſurrounding mountains, muſt have much in- 
creaſed the quantity, and lowered the colour 
of the river: - We found it even now yellow 
with brimſtone, and well deſerving the epithet 


of ſulphureous Nar. 


The next day's drive carried us forward to 
Terni, where a ſevere concuſſion of the earth 


ſuffered only three nights fince, kept n he 
Ittle 


et 


the 
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little town in terrible alarm; the houſes were 
deſerted, the churches crowded, ſupplications 
and proceſſions in every ſtreet, and people 
finging all night to the Virgin under our win- 
dow. 


Well! the next morning we hired horſes 


for our gentlemen ; a little cart, not inconve- 
nient at all, for my maid and me; and 


ſcrambled over many rocks to view the far- 
famed waterfall, through a ſweet country, 
pleafingly interſected with hedges and planted 
with vines; the ground finely undulated, 
and riſing by gradations of hill till the eye 
loſes itſelf among the lofty Appenines ; ſur- 
ly as they ſeem, and one would think imper- 
vious; but againſt human art and human 
ambition, the boundary of rocks and roaring 
ſeas lift their proud heads in vain. Man ren- 
ders them ſubſervient to his imperial will, and 
forces them to facilitate, not impede his do- 
minion ; while ocean's ſelf ſupyorts his ſhips, 
and the mountain yields marble to decorate his 
palace. 


This is however no moment and no place to 


begin a panegyric upon the power of man, 


and of his ſkill to ſubjugate the works of na- 
ture, where the people are trembling at its 
paſt, and dreading its future effects. 

The caſcade we came to ſee is formed by 
the fall of a whole river, which here abruptly 
drops into the Nar, from a height ſo prodigi- 
ous, and by a courſe ſo unbroken, that it is dif- 


ficult to communicate, ſo as to receive the 


idea: for no eye can meaſure the depth of the 
precipice, ſuch is the toſſing up of foam from its 
bottom ; and the terrible noiſe heard long be- 
E e 2 fore 
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fore one arrives ſo ſtunned and confounded 
all my wits at once, that many minutes 
paſſed before I obſeryed the horror in our con- 
ductors, who coming with us, then firſt per- 
ceived how the late earthquake had twiſted 
the torrent out of its proper channel, and 
thrown it down another neighbouring rock 
leaving the original bed black and deſerted, 
as a diſmal proof of the concuthon's force. 

One of our Engliſh friends who had viſited 
Schaff hauſen, made no difficulty to prefer 
this wonderful caſcade to the fall of the Rhine 
at that place; and what with the fiſſures made 
in the ground by recent earthquakes, the fight 
of propt-up cottages which fright the fancy 
more than thoſe already fallen, and the roar 
of daſhing waters driven from their deſtined 
currents by what the people here emphatically 
term palpitations of the earth; one feels a 
thouſand ſenſations of ſublimity unexcited by 
leſs accidents, and ſoon obliterated by real 
ange. 

Why the inhabitants will have this tum- 
bling river be Topino, I know not; but no 
{uggeſtions of mine could make them name it 
Velino, as our travellers uniformly call it; 


for, ſay they, quella eil nome del forgeme* ; and 
in fact Virgil's line, 


Sulfurea Nar albus aqua fonteſque Velini, 
ſays no more. 


The mountains after Terni grow ſteep and 
difficult; no one who wiſhes to ſee the Ap- 


* That's the name of the ſpring. 
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penines in perfection muſt miſs this road, yet 
are they not comparable to the Alps at beſt, 
which being more lofty, more craggy, and 
almoſt univerſally terminating in points of 
granite devoid of horizontal ſtrata, give one 
a more majcſtic idea of their original and du- 
ration. Spoleto is on the top of one of them, 
and Porta della Fuga meets one at its gates. 
Here as our coach broke (and who can won- 
der?) we have time to talk over old ſtories, 


and look for fireams immortaliz d in fong : for being 


tied together only with ropes, we cannot hurr 


through a country moſt delightful of all others 


to be detained in. | 


The little temple to the river god Clitumnus 
afforded matter of diſcuſhon amongſt our party, 
whether this was, or was not the very one 
mentioned by Pliny: Adjacet templum priſcum 
et religioſum. Stat Clitumnus ipſe amictus or- 
natuſque *. 0 | 

Mr. Greatheed was angry with me for ad- 
miring ſpiral columns, as he faid pillars were 
always meant to ſupport ſomething, and ſpiral 
lines betrayed weakneſs. Mr. Chappelow 
quoted every claflic author that had ever men- 


tioned the white cattle; and I ſaid that ſo far 


as they were whiter than other beaſts of the 
lame kind, ſo far were they worſe ; for that 
whiteneſs in the works of nature ſhewed fee- 
bleneſs ſtill more than ſpirals in the works of 
art perhaps. So chatting on—but on no Fla- 
minian way, we arrived at Foligno; where 
the people told us that it was the quality of 


* There was an old relivious temple hard by, where 


Cliturmnys himſelf was venerated with ſuitable dreſs and or- 
naments. 


thoſe 
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thoſe waters to turn the clothing of man 
animals white, and accordingly all' the fowls 
Jooked like thoſe of Darking. I had however 
no taſte of their beauty, recollecting that when 
T kept poultry, ſome accident poiſoned me 
a very beautiful black hen, the breed of Lord 
Mansfield at Caen Wood: ſhe recovered her 
illneſs; but at the next moulting ſeaſon, her 
feathers came as white as the ſwans: „Let 
us look,” ſays Mr. Sh-—;, if all the wo- 
men here have got grey hair. 8 
Tolentino and Macerata we will not ſpeak 
about, while Loretto courts deſcription, and 
the richcſt treaſures of Europe ſtand in the 


moſt delicious diſtrict of it. The number of 


beggars offended me, becauſe I hold it next to 
impoſhbility that they thould want in a country 
ſo luxuriantly abundant ; and their proſtrations 
as they kneel and kiſs the ground before you, 


are more calculated to produce diſguſt from - 


Britiſh travellers, than compaſſion. Nor can 
I think theſe vagabonds diſtrefled in earneſt at 
this time above all others; when their ſove- 
reign provides them with employment on the 
beautiful new road he is making, and inſiſts 
on their being well paid, who are found 
willing to work. But the town itſelf of Lo- 
retto claims my attention; ſo clear are its 
ſtreets, ſo numerous and chcerſul and indul- 
trious are its inhabitants : one would think 
they had reſolyed to rob paſſengers of the trite 
remark which the fight of the dead wealth al- 
ways inſpires, that the money might be better beſtcu- 
ed upon the living poor. For here are very few 
poor families, and fewer idlers than one ex- 


pects to ſee in a place where not buſineſs but 
deyotion 
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devotion is the leading charaCteriſtic. So 


quiet too and inoffenſive are the folks here, 


that ſcarcely any robberies or murders, or any 
but very petty infringements of the law, are 
ever committed among them. Yet people 
grieve to ſee that wealth collected, which once 
diffuſed would certainly make many happy ; 
and thoſe treaſures lying dead, which well diſ- 
perſed might keep thouſands alive. This — 4 
ſervation, not always made perhaps by thoſe 
who feel it moſt, or that would ſooneſt give 


their ſhare of it away, if once poſſeſſed, is now, 


from being ſo often repeated, become neither 
bright nor new. We will not however be pe- 


tulantly haſty to cenſure thoſe who firſt began 


the lamentation, remembering that our bleſſed 
Saviour's earlieſt diſciples, and thoſe moſt im- 
mediately about him too, could not forbear 
grudging to ſee precious ointment poured up- 
on his feet, whom they themſelves confeſſed to 


be the Son of God. We ſhould likewiſe recol- 


lect his mild but grave reproof of thoſe men 
who gave ſo decided a preference to the poor 
over his ſacred perſon, ſo ſoon to be ſacrificed 
for them, and his teſtimony to the woman's 
earneſt love and zeal expreſſed by giving him 
the fineſt thing ſhe had. Such acceptance as 
ſhe met with, I ſuppoſe prompted the hopes 
of many who have been diſtinguiſhed by their 
rich preſents to Loretto ; and let not thoſe at 
leaſt mock or moleſt them, who have been 
doing nothing better with their money. Upon 
examination of the jewels it is curious to ob- 
ſerve that the intrinſic value of the preſents 
1s manifeſtly greater, the more ancient they 
ae; but taſtc ſucceeds to ſolidity in every 

thing, 
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thing, and proofs of that poſition may be found 


every ſtep one treads. The veſtments, all em- 


broidered over with picked pearl, are quite 
beyond my powers of eſtimation. The gold 
baby given at the birth of Louis Quatorze, of 
ſize and weight equal to the real infant, has 
had its value often computed; I forget the 
ſum though. A rock of emeralds in their na- 
tive bed preſented by the Queen of Portugal, 
though of Occidental growth, is ſurely ineſti- 
mable ; and our ſanguinary Mary's heart of 
rubies is highly eſteemed. I aſked if Charles 
the Ninth of France had ſent any thing ; for I 
thought Heir preſents ſhould have been placed 
together : far, far even from the wooden image 
of her who was a model of meekneſs, and car- 


_ in her ſpotleſs boſom the Prince of Peace. 


any very exquiſite pieces of art too have 
found their way into the Virgin's cabinet; the 
pearl however is the ſtriking rarity, as it ex- 
hibits in the manner of a blot on marble, the 
figure of our bleſſed Saviour ſitting on a cloud 
claſped in his mother's arms. Princeſs Bor- 


gheſe ſent an elegantly-ſet diamond necklace 


no longer ago than laſt Chriſtmas-day ; 
it is valued at a thouſand pounds ſterling 
Engliſh : but the riches of that family appear 
to me inexhauſtible. Whoever ſecs it will fay, 
ſhe might have ſpent the money better; but 
let them reflect that one may ſay that of 400 
expence almoſt ; and it is not from the ſtate 
of Loretto theſe treaſures are taken at Jaſt : 
they bring money there ; and if any perſon has 
a right to complain, it muſt he the ſubjects 


of diſtant princes, who yet would ſcarcely 
have 
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have divided among hem the ſapnhires, &c. 
they have ſent in preſents to Loretto. 

t was curious to ſee the devotees drag them- 
ſelves round the holy houſe upon their knees; 
but the Santa Scala at Rome had ſhewn me the 
ſame operation performed with more difficulty; 
and a written injunction at bottom, leſs agree- 
able for Italians to comply with, than any pol- 
fible proſtration; viz. That no one ſhould ſpit 
as he went up or down, except in his pocket- 
handkerchief. The lamps which burn night 
and day before the black image here at Loretto 
are of ſolid gold, and there is ſuch a crowd of 
them I ſcarcely could fee the figure for my 
own part; and that one may ſee {till leſs, the 
attendant canons throw a veil oyer one's face 
going in. 

The confeſſionals, where all may be heard 
in their own language, is not peculiar to this 
church; I met withit ſomewhere elſe, but have 


forgotten where, though I much eſteemed the 


eſtabliſhment. It is very entertaining here too, 
to {ce inſcriptions in twelve different tongues, 
giving an account of the miraculous removal 
and arrival here of the Santa Caſa: I was de- 
lighted with the Welch one; and our conductor 
ſaid there came not unfrequently pilgrims from 
the vale of Llwydd, who in their turns told the 
wonders of their holy well. In Latin then, and 
Greek, and Hebrew, Syriac, Phoenician, Arabic, 


French, Spaniſh, German, Welch, and Tuſcan, 


may you read a ſtory, once believed of equal 
credit, and more revered I fear, than even the 
ſacred words of God ſpeaking by the ſcriptures; 
but which is now certainly upon the wane. I 
told a learned ccclchaſtic at Rome that we 


ſhould 
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thould return home by the way of Loretto 
There is no need,” ſaid he, © to caution a 
native of your iſland againſt credulity ; but 
pray do not believe that we are ourſelves ſatis- 
ned with the tale you will read there; no man 
of learning but knows, that Adrian deſtroyed 


every trace and veſtige of Chriſtianity that he 


could find in the Eaſt; and he was acute, and 
diligent, and powerful. The empreſs Helena 
tong after him, with piety that equalled even 
his profaneneſs, could never hear of this holy 


houſe; how then ſhould: it have waited till ſo 


many long years after Jeſus Chriſt ? Truth is, 
Pope Boniface the VIIIth, who canonized St. 
Louis, who inſtituted the jubilee, who quarrel- 
led with Philippe le Bel about a new cruſade, 
and who at laſt fretted himſelf to death, though 
he had conquered all his enemies, becauſe 
he feared ſome loſs of power to the church; 


—defired to give mankind a new object of at- 
tention, and encouraged an old viſionary in 


the year 1296, to propagate the tale he half- 


believed himſelf; how the bleſſed Virgin had 


appeared to him, and related the ſtory you will 
read upon the walls, which was then firſt com- 
mitted to paper. In conſequence of this in- 
telligence, Boniface ſent men into the Eaſt that 
he could beſt depend upon, and they brought 
back juſt ſuch particulars as would beſt pleaſe 
the Pope; and in thoſe days you can ſcarce 
think how quick the blaze of ſuperſtition caught 
and communicated itſelf: no one wiſhed to 
deny what his neighbour was willing to be— 
lieve, and what he himſelf would then have 
gained no credit by contradicting. Poſitive 
evidence of what the houſe really was, or 

I whence 
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whence it came, it was in a few years impoſ- 
fible to obtain; nor did Boniface the VIIIth 
know it himſelf I ſuppoſe, much leſs the old 
viſionary who firſt ſet the matter a-going. 
Mean time the houſe itſelf has 20 foundation, 
whatever the ſtory may have; it is a very fin- 
gular houſe as you may ſee; it has been yene- 


rated by the beſt and wiſeſt among Chriſtians 


now for five hundred years: even the Turks 
(who have the ſame method of honouring their 


Prophet with gifts, as we do the Virgin Mary) 
reſpe& the very name of Loretto :—why then 
ſhould the place be to any order of thinking 


beings a juſt object of inſult or mockery ?”— 
Here he ended his diſcourſe, the recollection 


of which never left me whilſt we remained at 


the place. 


What Dr. Moore ſays of the ſinging chaplains 


with ſoprano voices, who ſay maſs at the altars of 
Loretto, is true enough, and may perhaps have 
been originally borrowed from the Pagan cele- 
bration of the rites of Cybele. When Chriſ- 
tianity was young, and weak, and tender, and 
unſupported by erudition, dreadful miſtakes 
and errors eaſily crept in: the heathen converts 
hearing much of Mater Dei, confounded her 
idea with that of their Mater Deorum; and we 
were ſhewn, among the rarities of Rome, a 
bronze Madonna, with a tower on her head, ex- 
actly as Cybele is repreſented. 

That the jewels are taken out of this trea- 


ſury and replaced with falſe ſtones, is a ſpeech 


always ſaid over fine things by the vulgar: I 
have heard the ſame thing affirmed of the dia- 
monds at St. Denis; and can recollect the com- 
mon people ſaying, when our King of England 

| was 
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was crowned, that all the rea] precious ſtones 
were locked up, or fold for ſtate expences; 
while the jewels ſhewn to hem were only 
calculated to dazzle for the day. As there is 
always infinite falſehood in the world, ſo there 
is always wonderful care, however ill applied, 
to avoid being duped; a terror which hangs 

heavily over weak minds in particular, and 
trights them as far from truth on the one 
fide, as credulity tempts them away from it 
on the other. 

But we muſt viſit the apothecary's pots, paint- 
ed by Raphael, and leave Loretto, to proceed 
along the fide of this lovely ſea, hearing the 
pilgrims fing moſt ſweetly as they go along in 
troops towards the town, with now and then a 
female voice peculiarly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt : by this means a new image is preſented 
to one's mind; the fight of ſuch figures too 
half alarm the fancy, and give an air of dil- 
tance from England, which nothing has hither— 
to inſpired halt ſo itrongly. This charming 
Adriatic gulph b-{:de, though more than deli 
cious to drive by, does not, like the Mediter- 
ranean, convey homeiſh or familiar ideas; one 
feels that it belongs excluſively to Venice; one 
knows that ancient Greece is on the oppoſite 
ſhore, and that with a quick ſail one ſhould 
ſoon ſee Macedonia; and deſcending but a lit- 
tle to the ſouthward, viſit Athens, Corinth, 
Sparta, Thebes—ſeats of philoſophy, freedom, 
virtue; whence models of excellence and pat- 


terns of perfection have been drawn for twenty 


ſucceeding centuries |! 
Here are plenty of nightingales, but they do 
not {ing as well as in Hertfordſhire : birds gain 
in 
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in colour as you approach the tropic, but they 
loſe in ſong; under the torrid zone I have 
heard they never fing at all; with us in Eng- 
land the lateſt leave off by midſummer, when 
the work of incubation goes forward, and the 
parental duties begin: the nightingale too 
chuſes the cooleſt hour; and though I have 
yet heard her in Italy only early in the morn- 
ings, Virgil knew the ſung in the night: 


Flet noctem, &c. * 


To hear birds it is however indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary that there ſhould be high trees; and ex- 
cept in theſe parts of Italy, and thoſe ahout 
Genoa and Sienna, no timber of any good 
growth can I find. The 7occolo too, and other 
methods taken to catch ſmall birds, which ma- 
ny delight in eating, and more in taking, leſ- 
ſen the quantity of natural mukc vexatiouſly 
enough; while gaudy inſcets ill ſupply their 
place, and ſharpen their ſtings at pleaſure when 
deprived of their greateſt encmics. We are 
here leſs tormented than uſual however, while 
the proſpects are varied ſo that every look pro- 
duces a new and beautiful landſcape. 

Ancona is a town perfectly agreeable to 
ſtrangers, from the good humour with whic 
every nation is received, and every religion 
patiently endured : ſomething of all this the 
{ſcholars ſay may be found in the derivation of 
its name, which being Greek I have nothing 


* Nightly lamenting, &c. 
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to do with. Pliny tells us its original, and 
ſays; | 


A Siculis condita eſt colonia Ancona. * 


That Dalmatia ſhould: be oppoſite, yet to us 
at preſent inacceſſible, we all regret; I drank 
ſea water however, ſo did not leave untaſted 
the waves which Lucan ſpeaks of: | 


Illic Dalmaticis obnoxia fluctibus Ancon. + 


The fine turbots did not any of them fall to 
our ſhare; but here are good fiſh, and, to ſay 
true, every thing eatable as much in perfection 
as poſhble ; I could never fince I arrived at 
Turin find real cauſe of complaint—ſermus 
complaint I mean—except at that ſavage-look- 
ing place called Radicofani: and ſome other 
petty town in Tuſcany, near Sienna, where [ 


eat too many eggs and grapes, becauſe there 


was nothing elſe. 

Nice accommodations muſt not be looked 
for, and need not be regretted, where ſo much 
amuſement during the day gives one good dil- 
polition to fleep ſound at night: the worſt is, 
men and women, ſervants and maſters, muſt 
often meſs together; but if one frets about 
ſuch things, it is better ſtay at home. The 
Italians like travelling in England no better 
than the Engliſh do travelling in Italy; whilſt 
an exorbitant expence is incurred by the jour- 
ney, not well repaid to them by the waiters 


The colony of Ancona, founded by Sicilians. 


+ The beauteous gulph which fair Ancona laves, 
Ancona waſh'd by white Dalmatian waves. ; 
white 
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white chitterlins, tambour waiſtcoats, and in- 
dependent No, Sir,“ echoed round a well- 
furniſhed inn or tavern: which puts them but 
in the place of Socrates at the fair who cricd 
out“ How many things have theſe people gathered 


together that I do not want! — A noble Florentine 


complained exceedingly to me once of the 
Engliſh hotels, where he was made to pay for 
thoſe good gold watches the fellows who at- 
tended him drew from their pockets; ſo he ſet 
up his quarters comically enough at the wag- 
gonners' full Moon upon the old bridge at 


Bath, to be quit of the Schiavitù, as he called 


it, of hving like a gentleman, © where,” ſays 


he, © I am not known to be one.” The truth 
is, a continental nobleman can have little heart 
of a country, where, to be treated as a man of 


faſhion, he muſt abſolutely behave as ſuch : 
his rank is aſcertained at home, and people's 
deportment to him regulated by long-eſtabliſh- 
ed cuſtoms; nor can it be ſuppoſed flatterin 

to its prejudices, to feel himſelf joſtled in the 
ſtreet, or driven againſt upon the road by a 
rich trader, while he is contriving the cheapeſt 
method of going to look over his manufactory. 
Wealth diffuſed makes all men comfortable, 


and leaves no man ſplendid ; gives every body 
two diſhes, but nobody two hundred. Objects 


of ſhow are therefore unfrequent in England, 
and a foreigner who travels through our coun- 
try in ſearch of poſitive fights, will, after much 
money ſpent, go home but poorly entertained: 
—* There is neither quareſima,” will he ſay, 
nor carnovale in any ſenſe of the word, among 
thoſe inſipid iſlanders.” —For he who does not 
love our government, and taſte our manners 
| | which 
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which reſult from it, can never be delighted in 
England ; while the inhabitants of our nation 
may always be amuſed in theirs, without any el- 
teem of it at all. 

I know not how Ancona produced all theſe 
tedious reflexions: it is a trading place, and 
a ſea-port town. Men working in chains 
upon the new mole did not pleaſe me though, 
and their inſenfibility ſhocks one: —“ Give a 
poor thief ſomething, maſter,” ſays one im- 
pudent fellow ;—* Son ftato ladro, padrone; & 
—with a grin. That ſuch people ſhould be 
corrupt or coarſe however is no wonder; what 
ſurpriſed me moſt was, that when one of our 
company ſpoke of his conduct to a man of the 
town—* Why, what would you have, Sir?“ — 
replies the perſon applied to-“ when the poor 
creature is caſtigato, it is enough ſure, no need 
to make him be melancholy too :”—and added 
with true Italian good- nature,—* Siamo tutti 
peccatort f.“ 

The mole is a 1 work indeed; A 
warm friend to Venice can ſcarce wiſh 3:s 
ſpeedy concluſion, as the uſetul and cas 
parts of the project are already nearly accom- 
pliſhed, and it would be pity to ſeduce more 
commerce away from Venice, which has al- 
ready loſt ſo much. 

The triumphal. arch of Trajan, deſcribed 
by every traveller, and juſtly admired by all; 
white as his virtue, ſhining as his character, 
and durable as his fame, fixed our eyes a 
long time in admiration; and made us, while 


* am a light. in gered fellow, Maſter. 
+ We are all ſinners you know, 


we 
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we examined the beautiful ſtructure, recollected 
his incomparable qualities to whom it was de- 
dicated,—* Inter Cæſares optimus,”*—ſays one 
of their old writers : nor could either column 
or arch be ſo ſure a proof that he was thought 
ſo, as the wiſh breathed at the inauguration 


of ſucceeding emperors ; Srs tu felicior Auguſto, 


melior Trajano.f 

If theſe Ancona men were not proud of 
themſelves, one ſhould hate them; deſcended 
as they are from thoſe Syracuſans liberated b 
Timoleon, who freed them firſt from the ty- 
ranny of Dionyſus; foſtered afterwards by 
Trajan, as peculiarly worth his notice; and 
patroniſed in ſucceeding times by the good 


Corſini, Pope Clement XII. whoſe care for 


them appears by the uſeful lazaretto he built, 
* to ſave,” ſaid he, © our beſt ſubjects, our 
ſubjects of Ancona.” | 

But we are haſtening forward as faſt as our 
broken carriage will permit, to Padua, where 
we ſhall leave it: thither to arrive, we paſs 
through Senegallia, built by the Gauls, and 
ſtill retaining the Gauliſh name, but now 
little remarkable. What ſtruck me moſt was 
my own crotling the Rubicon in my way back 
to England, and our comfortable return to 


BOL O GN A, 
Artes admiring the high forchead and in- 


nocent fimper of Baroccio's beauties at Peſaro, 


* The beſt among the Cæſars. | | 
N Mayſt thou be happier than Avguſtus I- better than 


Trajan ! 
3 where 
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where the beſt European filk now comes from; 
againſt which the produce of Rimini vainly en- 
deavours to vie. That town was once an Um- 
brian colony I think, and there is a fine memo- 
rial there where Diocletianus repoſuit, reſolving 


perhaps to end where Julius Cæſar had begun; 
he died at Salo however in Dalmatia, 


Qui maris Adriaci longas ferit unda Salones. 


Ravenna VAntica tired more than it pleaf- 
ed us; Fano is a populous pretty little town; 
but I know no reaſon why it was originally 
dedicated to Fortune. Truth is, we are weary 
of theſe facred fanes, and long to ſee once 
more our amiable friends at Venice and at 
Milan. „ 

I have miſſed San Marino at laſt, but re- 
ceive kind aſſurances every day that the loſs 
is ſmall; being now little more- than a con- 
vent ſeated on a hill, which affords refuge for 
robbers ; and that the preſent Pope meditates 
its deſtruction as a nuiſance to the neighbour- 
ing towns. There never was any coin ſtruck 
there it ſeems; I thought there had: but the 
train of reflections excited by even a diſtant 
view of it are curious enough as oppoſed to 
its protectreſs Rome; which, founded by 
robbers and banditti, ends in being the ſeat of 
ſanctity and prieſtly government ; while San 
Marino, begun by a hermit, and ſecluded 
from all other ſtates for the mere purpoſes ol 
purer devotion, finiſhes by its neceffary re— 
moval as a repoſitory for aſſaſſins, and a fe- 
fuge for thoſe who break the laws with vio— 
lence. e 1 
| Such 


"oy 
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Such is this variable and capricious world! 
and ſo dies away my deſire to examine this 
political curioſity; the extinction of which 
I am half ſorry for. Privation is ſtill a me- 
lancholy idea, and were one to hear that the 
race of waſps were extirpated, it would grieve 
one. 

Bologna affords one time for every medita- 
tion. No inn upon the Bath road is more 
elegant than the Pellegrino ; and we regretted 
our broken squipage the leſs as it drew us 
ſlowly through ſo ſweet a country. The 
medlar bloſſoms adorn the hedges with their 
blanche roſes ; the hawthorn buthes, later here 
than with us, perfume them; and the roads, 
little travelled, do not torment one with the 
duſt as in England, where it not only offends 
the traveller, but takes au ay ſome beauty 
from the country, by giving a brown or 
whitiſh look to the ſhrubs and trees. We ſhall 


repoſe here very comfortably, or at leaſt 


change our mode of being buſy, which re- 
freſnes one perhaps more than poſitive idle- 
neſs. But life,” ſays ſome writer, “ is a 
continual fever;” and ſure ours has been com- 
pletely ſo for theſe two years. A charming 
lady of our country, for whom I have the 
higheſt eſteem, proteſts ſhe ſhall be happy to 
get back to London if it is only for the relief 
of ſitting ſtill, and reſolving to ſee no more 
lights : exchanging faſto, fiera, and frittura, 
for a muffin, a mop, and a morning newſpa- 
per : three things equally unknown in Italy, 
as the other three among us. 

With regard to pictures however, Appetit 
dient en mangeant,* as IT experienced completely 


Eating increaſes one's appetite. 


F f 2 when 
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when traverfing the Zampieri palace with ea- 
gerneſs that increaſed at every ſtep. I once 
more halt-worſhipped the works of divine 
Guercino. Nothing ſhall prevent my going to 
his birth-place at Cento, whether in our way 
or out of it. | 

We ran about the Spetola again, and receiy- 
ed a thouſand polite attentions from the gentle- 
man who ſhewed it. The piece of native gold 
here is much finer than that we ſaw among 
the treaſures of Loretto, which being du nouveau 
continent is always inferior. © But every thing 
does,” as Monf. de Buffon obſerves, *© dege- 
nerate in the Weſt except birds ;” and the 


Brazilian plumage ſeems to ſurpaſs all poſhbi- 


lity of further glow. The continent however 
ſhews us no ſpecimens preſerved half as well as 
thoſe of Sir Aſhton Lever. The marine rari- 
ties here at Bologna are very capital ; but I ſaw 
them to advantage now, in company of Mr. 
Chappelow. We find this city at once hot, 
and loud, and pious; leſs empty of occupation 
though than laſt time; for Here is a new 
Gonfaloniere choſen in to-day, and the drums 
beat, and the trumpets ſound, and ſome do- 
nations are diſtributed about, much in the 
proportions Tom Davis deſcribes Garrick's to 
have been ; ſmall pieces of money, and large 
pieces of cake, with quantities of meat, bread, 
and birds, borne about the town in procethon, 
to make diſplay of his bounty, who gives all 
this away at the time he is elected into office. 


| Kids drefied with ribbon therefore, alive and 


carried on men's tkoulders ſhowily adorned, 
Jaribs waſhed white as ſuow, and pretty red 


and white calves hanging their ſimple faccs 
| | out 
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out of fine gilt baſkets, paraded the ſtreets all 
day. What ſtruck us moſt however was an 
ox, handſomer and of a more filvery coat 
than I thought an ox's hide capable of being 
brought to-; his horns gold, and a garland of 
roſes between them. This was beautiful ; re- 
minded one of all one had ever read and heard 
of victims going to ſacrifice; and put in our 
heads again the old ſtories of Hercules, Eu- 
ryſtheus, &c. 
At Bologna though, every thing puts peo- 
ple in mind of their prayers; ſo a few good 
women nothing doubting but when ſhows 
were going forward, religious meanings muſt 
be near at hand, dropt down on their knees 
in the ſtreet, and recommended themſelves, or 
their dead friends perhaps, to heaven, with 
fervent and innocent earneſtneſs, while the 
cattle paſſed along. An Engliſh clergyman 
in our company, hurt and grieved, yet halt- 
diſpoſed to laugh, cried, Mat are theſe dear 
creatures muttering about now for, as if their ſalvation 
depended upon 1t 2—It was abſurd enough to be 
ſure; but in order to check our tittering diſ- 
polition, I recollected to him, that I had once 
heard an ignorant woman in Hertfordſhire 
repeat the abſolution herſelf after the prieſt, 
with equally ill-placed fervour: for which he 
reprimanded her, and afterwards explained to 
her the groſſneſs of the impropriety. When 
we have added to our ſtock of connoifſeurſhip 
the graceful Sampſon, drinking after his vic- 
tory, by Guido, in this town, we ſhall quit it, 


and proceed through empty and deſerted Fer- 
rara to 


PADUA. 
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Wr ſet out then for Ferrara, in our kind 
friend's poſt-chaiſe; that is, my maid and I 
did : our good-natured gentlemen creeping 
ſlowly after in the broken coach: and how 
ended this project for inſuring ſafety ? Why 
in the chaiſe lofing its hind wheel, and in our 
return to the carriage we had quitted. But it 
is for ever ſo, I think ;—the fick folks live al- 
ways, and the well ones die. | | 
We took turn therefore and left our friends; 
but could not forbear a viſit to Cento, where 
I wiſhed much to ſee what Guercino had done 
for the ornament of his native place, and was 
amply repaid my pains by the fight of one 


picture, which, for its immediate power over 


the mind, at leaſt over mine, has no equal even 
in Palazzo Zampieri. It is a ſcene highly 
touching. The appearance of our Saviour to 


his Mother after his reſurrection. The dig- 


nity, the divinity of the Chriſt! the terror- 
checked tranſport viſible in the parent Saint, 
whoſe expreſſive countenance and pathetic at- 
titude diſplay fervent adoration, maternal 
tenderneſs, and meek humility at once! How 
often have I ſaid, this is the fineſt picture we 
have ſeen yet! when looking on the Caraccis 
and their ſchool. I will ſay no more, the 
painter's art can go no further than this. My 


partial preference of Guercino to any thing 


and to every thing, ſhall not however bribe me 
to ſuppreſs my grief and indignation at his 
ſtrange 
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firange method of commemorating his own 
name over the altar where he was baptiſed, 
which ſhocks every proteſtant traveller by its 
profaneneſs, while the Romaniſts admire his 
invention, and applaud his piety. Guercino 
then, ſo called becauſe he was the little one eyed 
man, had a fancy to repreſent his real appella- 
tion of John Francis Barbieri in the church; and 
took this mode as an ingenious one, painting 
St. John upon the right hand, St. Francis on 
the left, as two large full-length figures, and 
God the Father in the middle with a long beard 
for Barbieri. 

This is a mixture of Abel Drugger's contri- 
vance in the Alchymiſt, and the infantine folly 
of three babies I once knew in England, chil- 
dren of a nobleman, who were ſeverely whipt 
by their governeſs for playing at Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, fitting upon three chairs, with 
ſolemn countenances, in order to impreſs their 
tender fancies with a repreſentation of what 
the good governeſs innocently and laudably 
had told them about the myſterious and incom- 
prehenſible Trinity. Let me add, that the eld- 
eſt of theſe babies was not fix years old, and 
the youngeſt but four, when they were caught 
in the blaſphemous folly. Our Italians ſeem 
to be got very little further at forty. 

Padua appears cleaner and prettier than it 
did laſt year; but ſo many things contribute to 
make me love it better, that it is no wonder 
one is prejudiced in its favour. It was / dith- 
cult to get ſafe hither, the roads being very 
bad, the people were ſo kind when we were 
here laſt, and the very inn-keeper and his aſ- 
aſtants ſeemed ſo obligingly rejoiced to ſee us 

again, 
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again, that I felt my heart quite expand at enter- 


ing the Aquila d'oro, where we were ſoon re- 


joined by Mr. and Mrs. Greatheed, with whom 
we had parted in the Romagna, when they took 
the Perugia road, inſtead of returning by Bo- 
logna, a place they had ſeen before. Had we 
come three days ſooner we might have ſeen the 
tranſit of Mercury from Abate Toaldo's obſer- 
vatory; but our own tranſit took up all our 


thoughts, and it is a very great mercy that we 


are come ſafe at laſt. I think it was as much 
as four bulls and fix horſes could do to drag us 
into Rovigo. | 


Bologna la Graſſa 
Ma Padua la paſſa, * 


ſay the Venetians: and round this town where 
the heat is indeed prodigious, they get the beſt 
vipers for the Venice treacle, I am told. Here 
are quantities of curious plants to be ſeen 
blooming now in the botanical garden, and 
our kind profeſſor told me I need not languiſh 
ſo for horſe cheſnuts,; for they would all be in 


flower as we returned up the Brenta from Ve- 


nice. © They are all in flower now, Sir,“ ſaid I, 
in my own grounds, eight miles from London: 
but our Engliſh oaks are not half ſo forward as 
yours are.” He recollected the aphoriſm ſo 
much a favourite with our country folks; how 
a Britiſh heart ought not to dilate with the ear- 
ly ſunſhine of proſperity, or droop at the firſt 
blaſts of adverſe fortune, as the Britiſh oak re- 


* Though fat Bologna feeds to the fill, 
Our Padua is fatter till. | | 
fuſes 
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fuſes to put out his leaves at ſummer's early ſo- 
licitations, and ſcorns to drop them at winter's 
firſt rude ſhake. Bo 

Well! I have once more walked over St. An- 
thony's church, and examined the baſs reliefs 
that adorn his ſhrine; but their effect has ceaſ- 
ed. Whoever has ſpent ſome time in the Mu- 
ſxum Clementinum is callous to the wonders 
which ſculpture can perform. 

Has one not read in Ulloa's travels, of a 
reſting-place on the fide of a Cordillera among 
the Andes, where the aſcending traveller is re- 
gularly obſerved to put on additional cloath- 
ing, while he who comes down the mountain 
feels ſo hot that he throws his clothes away ? 
So it is with the ſhrine of St. Antonio di Padua, 
and one's paſhon for the ſculpture that adorns 
it: while Santa Giuſtina's church retains her 
power over the mind, a power never milled by 
implicity, while great effort has often ſmall 
effect. But we are haſtening to Venice, and 
| ſhall leave our cares and our coach behind; 
ſuperfluous as they both are, in a city which 
admits of neither. 


d © 


Orr watery journey was indeed delightſul; 
friendſhip, muſic, poetry combined their charms 
with thoſe of nature to enchant us, and make 
ne think the paſſage was too ſhort, though 
longing to embrace our much-regretted ſweet 

| | companions. 
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companions. The ſcent of odoriferous plants 
the ſmoothneſs of the water, the ſweetneſs of 
the piano forte, which allured to its banks many 
of the gay inhabitants, who glad of a change 
in the variety of their amuſements, came down 
to the ſhores and danced or ſang, as we went 
by, ſeized every fenſe at once, and filled me 
with unaffected pleaſure. I longed to ſec the 
weeping willow planted along this elegant 
| ſtream ; but the Venetians like to ſee nothing 
_ weep I fancy: yet the Salix Babylonica would 
have a fine effect here, and ſpread to a prodi- 
gious growth, like thoſe on which the captive 
Iſraelites once hung their harps, on the banks 
of the river Euphrates. * Of all Europe how- 
ever,” Millar fays, „it proſpers beſt in penfive 
Britain ;” 


Nor prov'd the bliſs that lulls Italia's breaſt, 
When red-brow'd evening calmly ſinks to reſt. 


Theſe lines, quoted from Merry's Paulina, 
remind me of the pleaſure we enjoyed in read- 
ing that glorious poem as we floated down the 
Brenta. I have certainly read no poetry ſince; 
that would be like looking at Sanſovino's ſculp- 
ture, after having ſeen the Apollo, the Venus, 
and the Flora Farneſe. The view of Venice 
only made us ſhut the book. Lovely Venice! 
wiſe in her councils, grave and ſteady in her 
juſt authority, ſplendid in her palaces, gay in 
her caſinos, and charming in all. 


Fama 
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Fama tra noi Roma pompoſa e ſanta, 
Venezia ricca, ſaggia, e ſignorile, * 


ſays the Italian who celebrates all their towns 
by adding a well-adapted epithet to each. But 
Sannazarius, who experienced in return for it 
more than even Britiſh bounty would have be- 
ſtowed, exalts it in his famous epigram to a 
decided preference even over Rome itſelf. 


Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis 
Stare urbem, et toti ponere jura Mari; 
Nunc mihi Tarpeias quantum vis, Jupiter, arces 
Objice, et illa tui meenia Martis ait. 
Si Pelago Tibrim præfers, urbem aſpice utramque 
Illam homines dices, hanc poſuiſſe Deos. 


And now e really, if the ſubject did not bribe 
me to admiration of them, I ſhould have much 
ado to think theſe ſix lines better worth fifty 
pounds a piece, the price Sannazarius was paid 
tor them, than many lines I have read; as my- 
thological allufions are always cheaply obtain- 
cd, and this can hardly be ſaid to run with any 
peculiar happineſs: for if Mars built the Wall, 
and Jupiter founded the Capitol, how could Nep- 
tune juſtly challenge this laſt among all peo- 
ple, to look on both, and ſay, That men built 
Rome, but the Gods founded Venice. Had he 
faid, that aſter all their pains, zhis was the 
manner in which thoſe two cities would in fu— 


ture times {ſtrike all impartial obſervers, it would 


* Pompous and holy ancient Rome we call, 
Venice rich, wiſe, and lordly over all. 


have 
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have been enough; and it would have been true, 
and when fiction has done its beſt, 


Le vray ſeul eft aimable.* 


Here, however, is the beſt tranſlation or imi- 
tation I can make, of the beſt praiſe ever given 
to this juſtly celebrated city. Baron Cronthal, 
the learned librarian of Brera, gave me, when 
at Milan, the epigram, and perſuaded me to 
try at a tranſlation, but I never could ſucceed 
till I had been upon the grand canal. 


When Neptune firſt with pleaſure and ſurpriſe, 
Proud from her ſubject ſea ſaw Venice riſe; 

Let Jove, ſaid he, vaunt his fam'd walls no more, 

Tarpeia's rock, or 'Tyber's fane-full ſhore; 

While human hands thoſe glittering fabrics frame, 

By touch ceeſtial beauteous Venice came. 


It is a ſweet place ſure enough, and the caged} 
nightingales who, when men are moſt filent, 
anſwer each other acroſs the canals, increaſe 
the enchantments of Venetian moon-light; 
while the full gondolas ſkimming over the 
tide with a lanthorn in their ſtern, like glow- 
worms of a dark evening, daſhing the cool 
wave too as they glide along, leave no mo- 
ments unmarked by peculiarity of pleaſure. 
The Doge's wedding has however been lefs 
brilliant this year; his galleys have been ſent 
to fight the Turks and Corſairs, and the fplen- 


* Truth alone is pleaſing. 


+ Wilt thou have muſic ? hark, Apollo plays, 
And twenty caged nightingales ſhall ſing. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


dor 
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dor at home of courſe ſuffers ſome temporary 
diminution; but the corto of boats in the 
evening muſt be for ever charming, and the 
muſical parties upon the water delightful. We 
paſſed this morning in Pinelli's library, a col- 
lection fo valuable from the frequence of old 
editions, particularly the old fourtecn hundreds 


as we call them, that it is ſuppoſed they will 


be purchaſcd by ſome crowned head, and here 
are ſpecimens of Aldus's printing too, very 
curious; but there are too many curlofities, 


I'm ſtrangled with the waſte fertility, 


as Milton ſays. Pinelli had an excellent taſte 
for pictures likewiſe, and here at Venice there 
are paintings to ſatisfy, nay ſatiate connoiſſcur- 
ſhip herſelf. Tintoret's force of colouring at 


St. Rocque's, diſpiayed in the crucifixion, can 


ſurely be exceeded by no diſpoſition of light 
and ſhade ; but the Scuola Bologneſe has hard- 
enced my heart againſt merit of any other ſort, 
ſo much more eaſy to be obtained, than that 
of character, dignity, and truth. Paul Vero- 
neſe forgets too ſeldom his original trade of 
oreſice, there is too much gold and filver in his 
drapery ; and though Darius's ladics are judi- 
ciouſly adorned with a great deal of it here 
at Palazzo Piſani, Iwould willingly have abated 


ſome brocade, for an addition of exprefhve 


majeſty in the Alexander. What a ſtriking 
difference there is too between Guercino's pro- 
digal returned, and a picture at ſome Venetian 
palace of the ſame ſtory treated by Leandro 
Baſſano! yet who can forbear crying out Na- 
ture, nature! when in the laſt named work _ 
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ſces the faithful ſpaniel run out to meet and 
acknowledge his poor young maſter though in 
rags, while the cook admiring the uncommon 
fatneſs of the calf, ſeems to anticipate the plea- 
ſure of a jolly day: ſo if the old father does look 
a little like pantaloon, why one forgives him, 
for we are not told that the table had to do with 
nobilid, though Guercino has made his maſter of 
the houſe a rich and ſtately oriental, who meets 
and conſoles, near'a column of Grecian archi- 
tecture, his penitent ſon, whoſe half-uncovered 
form exhibits beauty ſunk into decay, and 
whoſe grateful expreſhon of ſhame and ſorrow 
ſhew the dignity of his original birth, and little 
expectation of the ill-endured pains his po- 
verty has cauſed : the elder brother, meantime, 
glowing with reſentment, and turning with 
apparent ſcorn away from the fight of a ſcene 


ſo little to the honour of the family. Baſta! 


as the Italians ſay; when we were at Rome we 
purchaſed a tine view of St. Mark's Place Ve- 
nice ; now we are at Venice we have bought a 
ſketch of Guido's Aurora. The Doge's dinner 
was magnificent, the plate older and I think 
finer than the Pope's; I forget on what occa- 
ſion it was given, I mean the feaſt, but had 
it been an annual ceremony our kind friends 
would have ſhewn it us laſt year. We muſt 
leave them once more, for a long time!] fear, 
but T part with leſs regret becauſe the heat grows 
almoſt inſupportable ; and either the ſtench of 
the ſmall canals, or elſe the too great abundance 
of ſardelline, a freſh anchovy with which theſe 
ſeas abound, keep me unwell and in perpetual 


fear of catching a putrid fever, ſhould I indulge 


in eating once again of ſo rich but dangerous a 
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dainty. Beſides that one may be tired of exer- 
tion, and fatigued with feſtivity, purchaſed at 
the price of ſleep and quiet. 


Non Hybla non me ſpecifer capit Nilus, 
Nec que paludes delicata Pomptinas 

Ex arce clivi ſpectat uva Seſtini. 

Quid concupiſcam ? quæris ergo, —dormire. & 


* Not Hybla's ſweets, nor Naples devoloons, 
Nor grapes which hide the hill with rich feſtoons; 
Nor fat Bologna's valley, have I choſe; : 


What is your with then? May I ſpeak ? —repoſe. 


„ 1 1 * 


Tuxx we returned the twelſth of June, and 
ſurely it is too difficult to deſcribe the ſweet 
ſenſations excited by the enjoyment of 


Each rural ſight, each rural ſound ; 


as the dear banks of the Brenta firſt ſaluted our 
return to terra firma from the watery reſidence 
of our bella dominante. We dined at a lovely 
villa belonging to an amiable friend upon the 
margin of the river, where the kind embraces 
of the Padrona di Caſa, added to the fragrance 
of her garden, and the ſweet breath of oxen 
drawing in her team, revived me once more to 
the enjoyment of cheerful converſation, by 


reſtoring 
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reſtoring my natural health, and proving be. 


yond a poſhbility of doubt, that my late diſor- 
der was of the putrid kind. We dined in à 
grotto-like room, and partook the evening re— 
freſuments, cake, ice, and lemonade, under a 
tree by the river fide, whilſt my own feelings 
reminded me of the ſailors delight deſcribed 
in Anſon's voyages when they landed at Juan 
Fernandez. Night was beſt diſpoſed of in the 
barge, and I obſerved as we entered Padua early 
in the morning, how ſupriſingly quick had bcen 
the progreſs of ſummer ; but in theſe countrics 


vegetation is ſo rapid, that every thing makes 


haſte to come and more to go. Scarce haye 
you taſted green peaſe or ſtrawberries, before 
they are out of ſeaſon; and if you do nt ſwal- 
low your pleaſures, as Madame la Preſidente 
faid, you have a chance to miſs of getting any 
pleaſures at all. Here is no mediocrity in any 
thing, no moderate weather, no middle rank 
of life, no twilight; whatever is not night is 


day, and whatever is not love is hatred; and 


that the Engliſh ſhould eat peaches in May, 
and green peaſe in October, ſounds to Italian 
ears as a miracle; they comfort themſelves, 
however, by ſaying that they muft be very inh- 
pid, while we know that fruits forced by ſtrong 
fire are at leaſt many of them higher in flavour 
than thoſe produced by ſun; the pine-apple 
particularly, which Weſt Indians confeſs cats 
better with us than with them. Figs and cher- 
ries, however, defy a hot-houſe, and grapes 


raiſed by art are worth little except for ſhew ; 


peaches, nectarines, and ananas are the glory 
of a Britiſh gardener, and no country but Eng- 


land can ſhew ſuch. Our morning, paſſed 2 
the 
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the villa of the ſenator Quirini, ſet us on this 
train of thinking, for every culled excellence 
adorned it, and brought to my mind Voltaire's 
deſcription of Pococuranti in Candide,. falſe 
only in the oſtentation, and Here the character 
fails; miſled by a French idea, that pleaſure is 
nothing without the delight of ſhewing that 
you are pleaſed, like the old adage, or often- 
quoted paſſage about learning: 


Scire tuum nihil eſt, nifi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. * 


A Venetian has no ſuch notions; by force of 
mind and dint of elegance inherent in it, he 
pleaſes himſelf firſt, and finds every body elſe 
delighted of courſe, nor would quit his own 
country except for -paradiſe; while an Engliſh 
nobleman clumps his trees, and twiſts his river, 
to comply with his neighbour's taſte, when per- 
haps he has none of his own; feels diſguſted 


with all he has done, and runs away to live in 


Italy. 


The evening of this day was ſpent at the 
theatre, where I was glad the audience were no 
better pleaſed, for the plaudits of an Italian 
Platea at an air they like, when one's nerves 
are weak and the weather very hot, are all but 
totally inſupportable. What then muſt theſe 
poor actors have ſuffered, who laboured-ſo vio- 


lently to entertain us? A tragedy in rhyme 


upon the ſubject of Julius Sabinus and his wite 
Epponina was the repreſentation; and wonder- 
fully indeed did the players ſtruggle, and bounce, 
and ſprunt like vigorous patients reſiſting the 


, ay knowledge is nothing till other men know that thou 
welt it. | 


Gg | influence 
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influence of a diſeaſe called opiſthotonos, or 
dry gripes of Jamaica; Were their jaws once 
locked we ſhould do better,” ſaid Mr. Chappe- 
Jow. © Che fpacea monti mai!” exclaimed the 
gentle Padovani. Spacca monte means juſt our 
Engziiſh Drawcanfir, a fellow that ſplits moun- 
tains with his bluſter, a captain Blowmedown. 
The fair at Padua is a better place for ſpend- 
ing one's time than the theatre; it is built 
round a pretty area, and I much wonder the 
middle is not filled by a band of muſic. Our 


Aſtley is expected to ſhine here ſhortly, and the 


ladies are in haſte to ſee il bel Ingleſe a Cavallo; 
but we muſt be ſeduced to ſtay no longer among 
thoſe whom I muſt ever leave with grateful re- 
g ret and truly affectionate regard. Our carriage 
is repaired, and the man ſays it will now carry 
us ſafely round the world if we pleaſe ; our firſt 
ſtage however will be no farther than to pretty 


„%%% On £4 


Tux road from Padua: hither is a vile one; 
one can ſcarcely make twenty miles a-day in 
any part of the Venetian ſtate, Its ſenators, 
accuſtomed to water carriage, have little care 
for us who go by land. The Palanzuola way 15 
worſe however, and I am glad once more to fee 
ſweet Verona. Oe 

Petruchio and Catherine might eafily have 
met with all the adventures related by Grumio 
on their journey thither, but when once arriv- 
ed ſhe ſhould have been contented. This city 
is as lovely as ever, more ſo than it 1 uy 

P ] 
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ApriFewelyemonth, when the ſpring was ſullen 
and backward ; every hill now glows with the 
gay produce of ſummer, and every valley ſmiles 
with plenty expected or pleaſure poſſeſſed. The 
antiquities however look Iefs reſpectable than 
when I left them; no amphitheatre will do af- 
ter the Roman Coloſſæum, and our triumphal 
arch here looked ſo pitiful, I wondered what 
was come to it. So muſt it always happen to 
the performances of art, which'we compare one 
againft another, and find that as man made the 
beſt of them, ſo ſome man may in ſome mo- 
ment make a better ſtill: but the productions 
of nature are the works of God; we can only 
compare them with other things done by the 

fame Almighty Maſter,” whoſe power is equally 
diſcernible in all, from the fly's antennæ to the 
elephant's proboſcis. Bozza's' collection gave 
birth to this laſt ſentence ; the farther one goes 
the more aſtoniſhing, grows his miuſzum, the 
neglect of which is ſure no credit to the pre- 
fent age. I find his cabinet much fuller than I 
left it, and adorned with many new ſpecimens | 
from the ſouthern , ſeas, behdes flying-fiſh in- 
numerable, beautifully preſerved, and one pre- 
daceous creature caught in the very act of gorg- 
ing his prey, a proof of their deftruction be- 
ing inſtant as that of the dwellers'in Pompeia, 
who had their dinners diſhed when the eruption 
overwhelmed them: x 5 | 
We took leave of our learned friends here 
with concern, but hope to ſee them again, and 
tread the ſtucco floors ſo prettily mottled and 
variegated, they look like the cold mock turtle 
ſoup exactly, which London paſtry-cooks keep 
in their ſhops, ready for immediate uſe. 
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What an odd thing is cuſtom! here is weather 
to fry one in, yet after exerciſe, and in a ſtate 
of the moſt violent perſpiration, no conſc- 
quences follow the uſe of iced beverages, ex- 
cept the ſenſe of pleaſure reſulting from them 
at the moment. Should a Bath belle indulg 
in ſuch luxury, after dancing down forty couple 
at Mr. Tyſon's ball, we ſhould expect to hear 
next day of her ſurfeit at leaſt, if not of her 
ſudden death. Lying-in ladies take the ſame 
liberty with their conſtitutions, and ſay that no 
harm comes of it; and when I tell them how 
differently we manage in England, cry, © mw 


pare che dev'eſſere ſchiavitu grande in quel paeſe della 


benedetta IibertQ*,” Fine muſlin linen nicely 
got up is however, ſay they, one of the things 


to be produced only in Great Britain, and much 


do our Italian ladies admire it, though they 


look very charmingly with much leſs trouble 


taken. I lent one lady at ſome place, I remem- 


ber, my maid, to ſhew her, as ſhe ſo much 
wiſhed it, how the operation of clear-ſtarching 


was performed; but as ſoon as it began, ſhe 
laughed at the ſuperfluous fatigue, as ſhe called 
it; and her ſervants croſſed themſelves in eve- 
ry corner of the room, with wonder that ſuch 
niceties ſhould be required —Well they might! 


for I caught a great tall fellow ironing his lady's 
beſt neck-handkerchief with the warming-pan 


here at Padua very quietly; and ſhe was a wo- 
man of quality too, and looked as lovely, when 
the toilette was once performed, as if much more 
attention had been beſtowed upon it. 


* Methinks there ſeems to be nuch flavery required from thoſe 
who inhabit your fine free country of Ergland. 


PARMA. 
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P A ROMA 


WI paſſed through Mantua the 18th of 


June, where nothing much attracted my no- 


tice, except a female figure in the ſtreet veiled 


from head to foot, and covered wholly in 
black; ſhe walked backward and forward along 


the ſame portion of the ſame ſtreet, from one 
to three o'clock, in the heat of the burning 


ſun ; her hand held out; but when J, more 
from curioſity than any better motive, put 
money in it, ſhe threw it filently away, and 


the beggars picked it up, while ſhe held her 


hand again as before. This conduct, in any 
town of England, would be deemed madneſs 
or miſchief; the woman would be carried be- 
fore a magiſtrate to give an account of herſelf, 
ſhould the mob forbear to uncaſe her till the 

came; or ſome charitable perſon would ſeize 
and carry her home, fill her pockets with mo- 
ney, and coax her out of the anecdotes of her 
paſt life to put it in the Magazine ; her print 
would be publiſhed, and many engravers ſtrug- 
gle for its profits; the name at bottom, Anna- 
bella, or the Sable Matron; while novels would 
be written without end, and the circulating li- 
braries would lend them out all the live-long 
day. Things are differently carried on how- 
ever at Mantua: I aſked one ſhopkeeper, and 


ſhe gravely replied, “ per divozione,” and took . 


no further notice: another ito my inquiries, 
which appeared to him far odder than the wo- 
man's conduct) faid, The lady was poſſibly do- 


ing 
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ing a little penance ; that he had not minded 
her till I ſpoke, but that perhaps it might be 
ſome woman of faſhion, who having refuſed a 
poor perſon roughly on ſome occaſion, was 
condemned by her confeſſor to try for a couple 
of hours what begging was, and learn huma- 
nity from experience of evil. The idea charm- 
ed me; while the man coolly ſaid, all this 
was only his conjecture : but that ſuch things 
were done too often to attract attention; and 
hoped ſuch virtue was not rare enough to ex- 
cite wonder. My juſt applauſe of ſuch ſenti- 
ments was ſtopt by the laquars de place calling 
me to dinner ; when he informed me, that he 
had aſked about the perſon whoſe behaviour 


ſtruck me ſo, and could now tell me all there 


was to be known : ſhe was a lady of quality, 
he ſaid, who had loſt a dear friend on that day 


ſome years paſt, and that ſhe wore black for 


two hours ever ſince upon its anniverſary; but 
that ſhe would now change her“ dreſs, and I 


| ſhould ſee her in the evening at the opera. 


My recolleCting that if this were her caſe, | 
ought to have been keeping her company (as 
no one ever loſt a friend ſo dear to them as was 
my incomparable mother, who likewiſe left 
me to mourn her loſs on this day thirteen 
years), ſpoiled my appetite, and took from 
me all power of meeting the lady at the 
theatre. 


We went again however to ſce Virgils 
field, and recollected that tener nunc Parthenpe 3 
congratulated the giants on their ſuperiority 
over Pietro de Cortona's paltry creatures, 
in one of the Roman palaces; and drove 

| | forward 
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forward to Parma, through bad roads e- 
noug h. N 

This Mantua is a very diſagreeable town; 
nor was Romeo wrong in lamenting his ba- 
niſhment to it; for though I will not ſay with 
him that ON. 


There is no world without Verona's walls; 


yet it muſt be allowed that few places do 
unite ſuch various excellencies, and that the 
contraſt is very ſtriking between that city and 

this. | 
Parma exhibits an appearance ſomewhat 
different from all the reſt; yet we ſhould 
ſcarcely have viſited it but for the ſake of the 
four furprifing pictures it contains: the Ma- 
dona della Scodella is nature itſelf; and St. 
Girolamo exhibits ſuch a proof of fancy and 
fervour, as are almoſt inconceivable ; the ge- 
neral effect, and the difficulty one has to take 
one's eye off it, afford conviction of its ſu- 
perior merit, and greatly compenſate for that 
taſte, character, and expreffion, which are 
found only in the Caraccis and their ſchool. 
Corregio was perhaps one of the moſt power- 
ful geniuſſes that has appeared on earth; 
deſtitute of knowledge, or of the means of ac- 
quiring it, he has left glorious proofs of what 
uninſtructed man may do, and is perhaps a 
greater honour to the human ſpecies, than 
thoſe who, from fermenting erudition of va- 
rious kinds, produce performances of more 
complicated worth. The Fatal Curioſity, and 
Pilgrim's Progreſs, will live as long as the 
Prince of Abythnia, or Les Avantures de Te- 
| lemaque, 
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lemaque, perhaps: and who ſhall dare ſay, that 
Lillo, Bunyan, and Antonio Corregio, were 
not naturally equal to Johnſon, Michael An- 
.gelo, and the Archbiſhop of Cambray ?— 
Have I ſaid enough, or can enough be ever 
ſaid in praiſe of a painter, whoſe works the 
great Annibale Caracci delighted to ſtudy, to 
copy, and to praiſe ? TY | | 
Piacenza we found to offer us few objects 
of attention: an improviſatore, and not a very 
bad one, amuſed that time which would 
otherwiſe have been paſſed in lamenting our 
paucity of entertainment; while his artful 
praiſes of England put me in good humour, 
ſpite of the weather, which is too hot to bear. 
With all our lamentations about the heat 
however, here is no cicala on the trees, or 
lucciola in the hedges, as at Florence; the days 
are a little longer too, and the crepuſcule leſs 
abrupt in its departure. How often, upon 
the Ponte della Trinitd, have I ſecretly regretted 
the long-drawn evenings of an Engliſh ſum- 
mer; when the dewy night-fall refreſhes the 
air, and lent duſk brings on a train of medita- 
tions uninſpired by Italian ſkies ! In this deci- 
ded country all that is not broad day is dark 
night; all that is not loud mirth, is penitence 
and grief; when the rain falls, it falls in a 
torrent ; when the ſun ſhines, it glows like a 
burning-glaſs; where the people are rich, 
they ſtick gems in their very walls, and make 
their chimneys of amethyſt; where they are 
poor, they claſp your knees in an agony of 
pinching want, and diſplay diſeaſes which 
cannot be a day ſurvived ! 


Tatking 
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Talking on about Italy in which there is no 
mediocrity, and of England in which there 
is nothing elſe, we arrived at Lodi; where I 
began to rejoice in hearing the people cry 
no cor altr again, in reply to our com- 
mands ; becauſe we were now once more re- 
turned to the diſtrict and diale&t of dear 
Milan, where we have cool apartments and 
warm friends; and where, after an abſence 
of fifteen months, we ſhall again ſee thoſe 
acquaintance with whom we lived much be- 
fore; a ſenſation always delightfully ſooth- 
ing, even when one returns to leſs amiable 
ſcenes, and leſs productive of innocent plea- 
ſure than theſe have been to me. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of having, while at a diſtance, ſeen 
few people more agreeable than thoſe one left 
behind; the natural thankfulneſs of one's 
heart to God, for having preſerved one's life 
ſo as to ſee them again, expands philanthro- 
py ; and gives unaffected comfort in the re- 
ſtored ſociety of companions long concealed 
irom one by accident or diſtance. 


TT. 


21ſt June 1786. 


Arx rejoicing over my houſe and my 
friends; after aſking a hundred queſtions, and 
hcaring a hundred ſtories of thoſe long left; 
aſter reciprocating common civilities, and talk- 
ing over common topics, we obſerved how 

| much 
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much the general look of Milan was improved 
in theſe laſt fifteen months; how the town was 
become neater, the ordinary people ſmarter, 
the roads round their city mended, and the 
beggars cleared away from the ſtreets. We did 
not find however that the people we talked to 
were at all charmed with theſe new advantages: 
their convents demoliſhed, their proceſſions 
put an end to, the number of their prieſts of 
courſe contracted, and their church plate car- 
ried by cart-Joads to the mint; holidays for- 
bidden, and every ſaint's name eraſed from the 
calendar, excepting only St. Peter and St. Paul; 
whilſt thoſe! ſhopkeepers who worked for mo- 
naſteries, and thoſe muficians who ſung or 
played in oratories, are left to find employment 
how they can ;—cloud the countenances of all, 
and juſtly; as ſuch ſudden and rough reforms 
ſhock the ſeciings of the multitude ; offend the 
delicacy of the nobles; make a general Rag- 
nation of bufineſs and of pleaſure, in a country 
where bhotn depend upon religious functions; 
and terrify the clergy into no ill- grounded ap- 
prehenſions of being ſound in a few years more 
wholly uſeleſs, and as ſuch diſmiſſed —Well!. 
whatever is done haſtily, can ſcarcely be done 
quite well; and wherever much 1s done, a great 
part of it will doubtleſs be done wrong. A con- 
ſiderable portion of all this however will be con- 
fefled uſeful, and even neceſſary, when the 
hour of violence on one fide, and prejudice on 
the other, is paſt away; as the fire of London 
has been found beneficial by thoſe who live in 
the newly-reſtored town. Meantime I think 
the preſent precipitation indecent enough for 


my own part; a thouſand little errors would 
| burn 
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burn out of themſelves, were they ſuffered to 
die quietly away ; and when the morning breaks 
in naturally, it is ſuperfluous as awkward to put 
the ſtars out with one's fingers, like the Hours 
in Guercino's Aurora. Whoever therefore 
will be at the pains a little to pick their prin- 
ciples, not graſp them by the bunch, will find 
as many unripe at one end, I believe, as there 
are rotten at the other : for could we ſee theſe 
haſty innovators erecting public {chools for the 
inſtruction of the poor, or public work-houſes 
for their employment; did they unlock the 
treaſure-houſe of true religion, by publiſhing 
the Bible in every dialect of their dominions, 
and oblige their clergy to read it with the ſouls 
committed to their charge ;—I ſhould have a 
better idea of their fincerity and diſintereſted 
zeal for God's glory, than they give by tearing 
down his ſtatues, or thoſe of his bleſſed Virgin 
Mother, which Carlo Borromzo ſet up. 

The folly of hanging churches with red da- 
maſk would ſurely fade away of itſelf, amon 
people of good ſenſe and good taſte; who —_—_ 


not be ample enough to ſuppoſe, that conceal- 


ing Greek architecture with ſuch tranſient fine- 
ry, and giving to God's houſe the air of a tat- 
tered theatre, could in any wiſe promote his 
ſervice, or their ſalvation. Many ſuperſtitious 
and many unmeaning ceremonies % die off 
every day, becauſe unſupported by reaſon or 
religion: Doctor Carpanni, a learned lawyer, 
told me to day, that here in Lombardy they 
had a cuſtom, no longer ago than in his father's 


* Tn the fine cieling of Palazzo Ludovigi at Rome the Hours 


waich ſurround Aurora's chariot are employed in extinguiſhing 
the Starz with their hands. | 


time, 
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time, of burying a great lord or poſſeſſor of 
lands, with a ceremony of killing on his grave 
the favourite horſe, dog, &c. that he delighted 


in when alive; a uſage borrowed from the Ori- 


ental Pagans, who burn even the widows of 
the deceaſed upon their funeral pile; and among 
our monuments in Weſtminſter Abbey, ſet up 
in the days of darknefs, I have minded now 
and then the hawk and greyhound of a noble- 
man lying in marble at his feet; ſome of our 
antiquarians ſhould tell us if they killed 
thera. | | 
Another odd affinity ftrikes me. Half a cen- 
tury ago there was an annual procethon at 
Shrewſbury, called by way of pre-eminence 
Shrewſbury Sho; when a handſome young girl 
of about twelve years old rode round the town, 
and wiſhed proſperity to every trade aſſembled 


at the fair: I forget what elſe made the amuſe- 


ment intereſting; but have heard my mother 
tell of the particular beauty of ſome wench, 
who was ever after called the Queen, becauſe 
ſhe had been carried in triumph as fuch on the 
day of Shrewſbury Show. Now if nobody gives 
a better derivation of that old cuſtom, it may 


perhaps be found a dreg of the Romiſh ſuper- 


ſtition, which as many years ago, in various 
parts of Italy, prompted people to dreſs up a 
pretty girl, on the 25th of March, or other 


| ſeaſon dedicated to the Virgin, and carry her 


in proceſſion about the ſtreets, finging litanies 
to her, &c. and ending, in profaneneſs of ad- 
miration, a day begun in idleneſs and folly. At 
Rome however no ſuch indecorous abſurdities 
arc encouraged : we ſaw a beautiful figure ofthe 
Madonna, dreſſed from a picture of Guido * 

| orne 
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borne about one day; but no human creature 
in the ſtreet offered to kneel, or gave one the 
lighteſt reaſon to ſay or ſuppoſe that the was 
worſhipped : ſome ſweet hymns were ſung in 
her praiſe, as the proceſſion moved flowly on; 
but no impropriety could I diſcern, who watch- 
ed with great attention. 

It is time to have done with all this though, 
and go ſee the Ambroſian library; which, as 
far as I can judge, is perfectly reſpectable. The 
Prefect's politeneſs kindly offered my curiofity 
any thing I was particularly anxious to ſee, and 
the learned Mr. Dugati was exceedingly oblig- 
ing. The old Virgil preſerved here with Pe- 

trarch's marginal notes in his own hand-writ- 


ing, intereſt one much; this little narration, 


evidently written from his own-fancy to feed 
on, of the day and hour he firſt felt the im- 
preſſion of Laura's charms, is the beſt proof of 
his genuine paſſion for that lady, as he certain- 
ly never meant for our inſpection what he 
wrote down in his own Virgil. Here is like- 
wiſe the valuable MS. of Flavius Joſephus the 
Jewiſh hiſtorian, a curioſity deſervedly admired 
and eſteemed: it is kept with peculiar care I 
think, and is in high preſervation : A Syriac 
bible too, very fine indeed, from which I un- 
derſtand they are now going to print off ſome 


copies. I have been taught by the ſcholars not 


to think a Syriac bible of the Samaritan text 
ſo very rare; but the Septuagint in that lan- 


guage is ſo exceedingly ſcarce, that many are 


perſuaded this is theonly one extant; and as our 
Lord, in his quotations from the old law, uſu- 
ally cites that verſion, it is juſtly preferred to 
all others. Leonardo da Vinci's famous folio 
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preſeryed in.this library, for which James I. of 
England offered three thouſand ducats, an event 


recorded here over the cheſt that contains it on 


a table of marble, deſerves attention and reye- 


rence : nothing ſeems above, nothing below, 


the obſervation of that prodigious genius. He 
has in this, and other volumes of the ſame cu- 
rious work, apparently put down every painter's 
or mathematician's thought that croſſed his ima- 
gination, It is a Leonardiana,* the common- 
place book of a great and wiſe man; nor did 
our Britiſh ſovereign ever with more good ſenſe 
evince his true love of learning, than by his 
princely offer of its purchaſe. | 

Till now the looking at friends, and rarities, 
and telling old ſtories, and ſeeing new ſights, 
&c. has lulled my conſcience afleep, nor ſuffer- 
ed me to recollect that, dazzled by the bright- 
neſs of the Corregios at Parma, the account of 
their preſs, the fineſt in Europe, and infinitely 
ſuperior to our Baſkerville, eſcaped me. They 
have a glorious collection too of bibles in their 
library : their illuminations are moſt delicate, 
and their bindings pompous, but they poſſeſs a 
modern MS. of ſuch fingular perfection, that 
none of thoſe finiſhed when chirography was 
more cultivated than it is now, can at all pre- 
tend to compare with it. The characters are all 
gilt, the leaves vellum, the miniatures finiſhed 
with a degree of nicety rarely found in union, 
as here, with the utmoſt elegance and taſte. 

* One volume of this Leonardiana is now in the private libra 
ry of the king of England at the queen's houſe in the park, pre- 
ſerved from Charles or James the Firſt's collection, and written 


with the left hand, or rather backwards, to be read only with the 
help of a mirror. N 
0 


* 
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No words I can uſe will give a juſt idea of 
this little MS. : whoever is a true fancier of 
fuch things, would find his trouble well repaid 
if he left London only to look at it, The book 
contains private devotions for the ducheſs 
with ſuitable ornaments—1 will talk no more 
of it. | 491 

The fine coloſſal figure of the Virgin Mary 
in heaven crowned by her Son's hand, painted 
in the cieling of ſome church at Parma, has a 
bad light, and it is difficult to comprehend its 
ſublimity. One approaches nearer to under- 
ſtand the merits of that fingular performance 
when one looks at Caracci's copy of it, kept 
in the Ambrofian library here at Milan. But 
how was I ſurpriſed to kear related as a fact 
happening to kim, the o'd ſtory told to all who 
go to {ee St. Paul's cathedral in London, of our 
Sir James Thornhill, who, while he was in- 
tent on painting the cupola, walked backward 
to look at the effect, till, arriving at the very 
edge of the ſcaffold, he was in danger of daſh- 
ing his brains out by falling from that hor- 
rible height upon the marble below, had not 
ſome byſtander poſſeſſed readineſs of mind to 
run ſuddenly forward, and throw a pencil 
daubed in white ſtuff, which ſtood near him, 
at the figure Sir James's eyes were fixed on, 
which provoked the painter to follow him 
threatening, and ſo ſaved his life. Could 
fuch an accident have happened twice ? and 
is it likely that to either of theſe perſons it 
ever, happened at all? Would ſuch men as 


Annibal Caracci and Sir James Thornhill - 


have expoſed themſelves upon an undefended 
ſcaffold, without railing it round to wee 
| | ES 


- neſs to the fact, and laid the ſcene at St. Ed- 
' corroborating circumſtance, eſcaped by the 


his companions, be prevailed on to pronounce 


after all was over, the juryman confeſſed pri- 
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their tumbling down, when engaged in a 
work that would take them many days, nay 
weeks, to finiſh it? Impoſſible ! in every 
nation traditionary tales ſhake my belief ex- 
ceedingly; and what aſtoniſhes one more 
than it diſguſts, if poſſible, is to. ſee the ſame 
ſtory fitted to more nations than one. 

It is now many years ſince a counſellor re- 
lated at my houſe in Surrey the following nar- 
ration, of which I had then no doubts, or idea 
of ſuſpicion ; for he ſaid he was himſelf wit- 


mondſbury, a town in our county of Suffolk : 
how a man accuſed of murder, with every 


ſteady reſolution of one juryman, who could 
not, by any arguments or remonſtrances of 


the fellow guilty, though every poflible cir- 
cumſtance combined to aſcertain him as the 
perſon who took the deceaſed's life ; and how, 


vately to the judge, that he himſelf, by ſuch 
and ſuch an accident, had killed the farmer 
of whoſe death the other ſtood accuſed. This 
event, true or falſe, of which I have ſince found 
the rudiments in a French Recueil, was told 
me at Venice by a gentleman as having hap- 
pened there, under the immediate inſpection of 
a friend he named. Quere, whether any ſuch 
thing ever happened at all in any time or 
place? but laxity of narration, and contempt 
of all exactneſs, at laſt extinguiſh one's beſt- 
founded confidence in the lips of mortal man. 
It is, however, clearly proved, that no duty is 


ſo difficult as to preſerve truth in all our tran- 
| ſactions, 
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ſactions, while no tranſaction is ſo trifling as 
to preclude temptation of infringing it : for if 
there is no intereſt that prompts a liar, his 
vanity ſuffices ; nor will we mention the fug- 
geſtions of cowardice, malignity, or any ſpecies 
of vice, when, as in (theſe Taſt-mentioned 
ſtories, many fictions are. invented by well- 
meaning people, who hope to prevent. miſ- 
chief, inculcate the pothbility. of hanging 
innocence, &c. and violate truth out of regard 
to virtue. Od ICS SRES Dre ll 
Well, well ! our good Italians here will not 
condeſcend to live or lie, if now and then they 
ſcruple not to tell one. No man in this 
country pretends either to tenderneſs or to in- 
difference, when he feels no diſpoſition to be 
indifferent or tender; and ſo removed are 
they from all affectation of ſenſibility or of re- 
finement, that when a conceited Engliſhman 
ſtarts back in pretended rapture from a Ra- 
phael he has perhaps little taſte for, it is dif- 
ficult to perſuade theſe fincerer people that his 
tranſports are poſſibly put on, only to deceive 
ſome of his countrymen who ſtand by, and 
who, if he took no notice of ſo fine a picture, 
would laugh, and ſay he had been throwing 
is time away, without making even the com- 
mon and neceſſary improvements expected 
trom every gentleman who travels through 
Italy; yet ſurely it is a choice delight to live 
where the everlaſting ſcourge held over Lon- 
don and Bath, of what will they think ? and 
what will they ſay ? has no exiſtence ; and to 
reflect that I have now ſojourned near two 
years in Italy, and ſcarcely can name one con- 
ceited man, or. one affected woman, with 


Hh whom, 
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whom, in any rank of life, I have been in the 
leaſt connected. | | 


In Naples we ſee the works of nature dif- 


played; at Rome and Florence we ſurvey 
the performances of art; at every place in 
Italy there is much worthy one's eſteem, ſaid 
the Venetian Reſident one day very elegantly ; 
and at Milan there is the Abate Bofi. Should 
J forbear to add my teſtimony to fuch talents 
and ſuch virtue, which, expanded by nature 
to the wide range of human benevolence, he 
knows how to concentre occaſionally for the 
ſervice of private friendſhip, how great would 
be my ingratitude and neglect, while no 
character ever ſo completely reſembled his, as 
that of the famous Hough well known in 
England by the title of the good Bithop of 
Worceſter. His ingenuity in compoſing and 
placing theſe words on the 13th of May 
1775, Is perhaps one of his leaſt yaluable 
Jeux d'eſprit; but pretty, when one knows 
that on that day the empreſs was born, on 
that day the archduke arrived at Milan on 
a viſit to his brother, and on that day the 
ducheſs was delivered of a ſon. The words 
may be read our way or the Chineſe : 


Natalis Adventus Partus 
Matris Fratris Conjugis 
Felix Optatus Incolumis 
Principem Aulam Urbem 
Lectificabant. 


What a fooliſh thing it is in princes to give 
pain in a piace like this, where ail are diſpoſed 


. | ** 5 | 
to derive: pleaſure even from prailung __ 
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There is a natural loyalty among the Lom- 


bards, which opprethon can ſcarcely extinguiſh, 


or tyranny deſtroy : and, as I have ſaid a 


thouſand times, they pretend to love no one; 


they 4% love their rulers; and, rather grieve 
than growl at the afflictions cauſed by their 


rapacit 7). | | 
I was told that I ſhould find few diſcrimi- 


nations of character in Italy, but the contrary 


proves true, and I do not wonder at it. Among 


thoſe people who, by being folded or driven 
all together in flocks as the French are, with 


one faſhion to ſerve for the whole ſociety, a 


man may eaſily contract a ſimilarity of man- 
ners by rubbing down each aſperity of cha- 
racter againſt his neareſt neighbour, no leſs 
plaſtic than himſelf; but here, where there 
is little apprehenſion of ridicule, and little ſpi- 


rit of imitation, monotonous tediouſneſs is al- 


moſt ſure to be eſcaped. The very word po- 
lite comes from poliſi I ſuppoſe; and at Paris 
the place where you enjoy le veritable vernis 
St. Martin in perfection, the people can 
ſcarcely be termed poliſhed, or even varniſhed : 
they are glazed; and every thing ſlides off 
the exterieur of courſe, leaving the heart un- 


touched. It is the ſame thing with other pro- 


ductions of nature; in caverns we ſee petri- 
tactions ſhooting out in angular and excentric 
forms, becauſe in Caſtleton Hole dame Nature 
has fair play; while the broad beach at 
Brighthelmſtone, evermore battered by the 
lame ocean, exhibits only a heap of round 
pebbles, and thoſe round pebbles all alike. ' 
But we muſt ceaſe reflections, and begin 
deſcribing again. We have got a country 
| | h 2 houſe 
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houſe for the remaining part of the hot wea- 
ther upon the confines of the Milaneſe do- 
minions, where Switzerland firſt begins to 
bow her bleak head, and ſoften gradually in 
the ſunſhine of Italian fertility. From every 
walk and villa round this delightful ſpot, -one 
ſees an aſſemblage of beauties rarely to be met 
with : and there is a reſemblance in it to the 
Vale of Liwydd, which makes it {till more in- 
tereſting to ne. But we have obtained leave 
to ſpend a week of our deſtined Villeggiatura 
at the Borromæan palace, ſituated in the mid- 
dle of Lago Maggiore, on the iſland ſo truly 
termed Iſola Bella; every ſtep to which from 
our villa at Vareſe teems with new beauties, 
and only wants the ſea to render it, in point of 
mere landſcape, ſuperior to any thing we haye 
ſeen yet. | 
Our manner of living here is poſitively 
like nothing real, and the fanciful deſcription 
of oriental magnificence, with Seged's retire- 
ment in the Rambler to his palace on the Lake 
Dambea, is all I ever read that could come 
In competition with it : for here is one barge 
full of triends: from Milan, another carrying 
a complete band of thirteen of the beſt mufi— 
cians in Italy, to amuſe ourſelves and them 
with concerts every evening upon the water 
by moonlight, while the inhabitants of theſe 
elyſian regions who live upon the banks. come 
down in crawds to the ſhores glad to receive 
additional delight, where ſatiety of pleaſure 
ſeems the ſole evil to be dreaded. 55 
It is well known that the: wild mountains of 
Savoy, the rich piains of Lombardy, the ver- 
dant paſtures of Piedmont, and the pointes 
? 2 Alps 
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Alps of Switzerland, form the limits of Lago 
Maggiore: where, upon a naked rock, tora I 
truſt from ſome ſurrounding hill, or happily 
thrown up in the middle of the water by a ſub- 
terranean volcano, the Count Borromeo, in 
the year 1613, began to carry earth; and lay 
out a pretty garden, which from that day has 
been perpetually improving, till an arpear- 
ance of eaſtern grandeur which it now wears, 
is rendered {till more charming by ail the 
ſtudied elegance of art, and the conveniencies 
of common life. The palace is conſtructed as 
if to realiſe Johnſon's ideas in his Prince of 
Abyſſinia: the garden conſiſts of ten terraces ; 
the walls of which are completely covered with 
orange, lemon, and cedrati trees, whoſe glow- 
ing colours and whoſe fragrant fcent are eafily 
diſcerned at a conſiderable diſtance, and the 
perfume particulariy often reaches as far as' to 
the oppolite ſhore : nor are ſtandards of the 
fame plants wanting. I meaſured one not the 
largeſt in the grove. which had been planted 
one hundred and five years; it was a full yard 
and a quarter round. There were forty-ſix 
of them ſet near each other, and formed a de- 
lightful ſhade. The cedrati fruit grows as 
large as a late romana melon with us in Eng- 
land; and every thing one ſees, and every 
thing one hears, and every thing one taſtes, 
brings to one's mind the fortunate iſſands and 
the golden age. Walks, woods, and teraces 
within the ifland, and a proſpect of unequalled 
variety without, make this a kind of fairy habi- 
tation, ſo like ſomething one has ſeen repre- 
ſented on theatres, that my female companion 
cricd out as we approached the place, © If we 
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go any nearer now, I am ſure it will all vaniſh 

into air.” There is ſolidity enough however: 

a little village conſiſting of cighteen fiſhermen's 

| houſes, and a pretty church, with a dozen of 
| well-grown poplars before it, together with the 
| palace and garden, compoſe the territory, 
| which commodiouſly contains two hundred and 
fifty ſouls, as the circuit is ſomewhat more 
than a meaſured mile and a half, but not two 
miles in all: and we have cannons to guard 
our Calypſo-like dominion, for which Count 
Borromzo pays tribute to the king of Sardinia ; 
but has himſelf the right of raiſing men upon 
the main land, and of coining moncy at Macau, 
a little town amid the hollows of theſe rocks, 
which preſent their irregular fronts to the 
lake in a manner ſurpriſingly beautiful. He 
has three other iſlets on the ſame water, for 
change of amuſement; of which that named 
la Superiore is covered with a hamlet, and 
TIfoia Madre with a wood full of game, gut- 
nea fowl, and common poultry; a ſummer- 
houſe behde furniſhed with chintz, and con- 
taining ſo many apartments, that I am told 
the uncle of the preſent poſſeſſor, having quar- 
relled with his wife, and reſolving in a pet to 
leave the world, ſhut himſelf up on that little 
ſpot of earth, and never toucked the continent, 
as I may call it, for the laſt ſeventeen years of 
his life. Let me add, that he had there his 
church and his chaplain, three muſical pro- 
feſſors in conſtant pay, and a pretty yatcht to 
row or fail, and fetch in friends, phyſicians, 
&c. from the main land. His: nephew has not 
the ſame taſte at all, ſeldom ſpending more 
than a week, and that only once a-year, hoo 
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made in white marble, and of coloſſal great- 


wiſe a grotto floor of infinite ingenuity, and 


is not the firſt or ſecond boaſt of Count Bor- 


don by the general diffuſion of their prints, 
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his iſlands, which are kept however quite in a 
princely ſtyle : the family creſt, a unicorn, 


neſs, proudly overlooking ten broad terraces 
which riſe in a pyramidal form from the wa- 
ter: each wall richly covered with orange and 
lemon trees, and every parapet concealed un- 
der thickly-flowering ſhrubs of inceflant varie- 
ty, as if every climate had been culled, to 
adorn this tiny ſpot. More than a hundred 
beds are made in the palace, which» has like- 


beautiful from being happily contraſted againſt 
the general ſplendour. of the houſe itſelf. I 
have ſeen no ſuch effort of what we call taſte 
fince I left England, as theſe apartments on a 
level with the lake exhibit, being all roofed 
and wain-ſcotted with well-diſpoſed ſhellwork, 
and decorated with fountains in a lively and 
pleafing manner. The library up ſtairs had 
many curious books in it—a Camden's Bri- 
tannia particularly, tranſlated into Spaniſh ; an 
Arabic Bible worthy of the Bodleian collection, 
and well-choſen volumes of natural hiſtory to 
a very ſerious. degree of expence. Painting 


romeo, but there are ſome tolerable land- 
ſcapes by Tempeſta, and three famous pic- 
tures of Luca Giordano, well known in Lon- 


repreſenting the Rape of the Sabines, the 
Judgment of Paris, and the Triumph of Ga- 
latea. Theſe large hiſtory pieces adorn the 
walls of the vaſt room we dine in; where, 
though we never fit down fewer than twenty 
or twenty-five people to table, all ſeem loſt 


from 
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from the greatneſs of its _ till the concert 


fills it in the evening. 


It is the garden however more than the pa- 
lace which deſerves deſcription. He who has 


the care of it was born upon the 1iland, and 


never ſtrayed further than four miles, he tells 
me, from the borders of his maſter's lake. 
gure he muſt think the fall of man a fable: 
he lives in Eden ſtill. How much muſt. ſuch 
a fellow be confounded, could he be carried 
blind-folded in the midſt of winter to London 
or to Paris! and ſet down in Fleet-ſtreet or 
Rue St. Honore! That he underſtands his 
buſineſs ſo as to need no tuition from the in- 
habitants of either city, may. be ſeen by a fig- 


tree which I found here ingrafted on a lemon; 


both bear fruit at the ſame moment, whilſt a 
vine curls up the ſtem of the lemon-tree, 
dangling her grapes in that delicious com- 
pany with apparent ſatisfaction to herſelf. 


Another inoculation of a moſs-roſe upon an 


orange, and a third of a carnation upon a ce- 
drati tree, gave me new knowledge of what 
the gardener's art, aided by a happy climate, 
could perform. But when rowing round the 
lake with our band of muſic yeſterday, we 
touched at a country ſeat upon the ſide which 
joins the Milaneſe dominion, and I found 
myſelf preſented with currants and gooſeber- 
ries by a kind family, who having made their 
fqrtune in Amſterdam, had imbibed ſome 
Dutch ideas ; my mind immediately felt her 
elaſtic "tb and willingly confeſſed that li- 
berty, ſecurity, and opulence alone give the 


true reliſh-to productions either of art or na- 


ture; that freedom can make the currants 5 
Hollan 
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Holland and golden pippins of Great Britain 
ſweeter than all the grapes of Italy; while 
to every manly underſtanding ſome ſhare of 
the government in a well- regulated ſtate, with 
the every-day comforts of common life made 
durable and certain by the laws of a proſperous 
country, are at laſt far preferable to ſplendid 
luxuries. precariouſly enjoyed under the con- 
ſciouſneſs of their poihble privat ion when leaſt 
expected by the hand of deſpotic power, 

St. Carlo Borromzo's coloflal ſtatue in bronze 
fixed up at the place of his nativity by the fide 
of this beautiful water, fifteen miles from I'Ifola 
Bella, was our next object of curioſity. It is 
wonderfully well proportioned for its prodigi- 
ous magnitude, which, though often meaſured 
\and well known, will never ceaſe to aſtoniſn 
travellers, while twelve men can be eaſily con- 
_ tained in his head only, as ſome of our com- 
pany had the curiofty to prove; but repented 
their frolic, as the metal heated by ſuch a ſun 
became inſupportable. Abate Bianconi bid me 
remark that it was juſt the height of twelve 
men, each fix feet high: that it is but juſt once 
and a half leſs than that erected by Nero, which 
gives name to the Roman Coloſſeo; that it is 
to be ſcen clearly at the diſtance of twelve 
miles, though placed to no advantage, as ſitu- 
ation has been facrificed to the greater proprie- 
ty of ſetting it up upon the place where he was 
actually born, whoſe memory they hold, and 
juſtly, in ſuch perfect veneration. I returned 
home perfectly perſuaded that the cardinal's 
dreſs, though an unfavourable one to pictures, 
is very happily adapted to a coloſſal ſtatue, as 
the three cloaks or petticoats made a fort of 
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Rep-ladder drapery which takes off exceedingly 
from the offence that is given by too long lines 
ro the eye. | 

We returned to our enchanted palace with 
muſic playing by our fide : I never ſaw a party 
of pleaſure carried on ſo happily. The weather 
was fingularly bright and clear, the moon at 


full, the French-horns breaking the filence of 


the night, invited echo to anſwer them. The 
nine dais (and we enjoyed ſeventeen or eigh- 
teen hours out of every twenty-four, ſeemed 


nine minutes. When we came home to our 


country-houſe in the Vareſotto, yerſes and ſon- 
nets ſaluted our arrival, and congratulated our 
wedding-day. 

The Madonna del Monte was the next ſhow 
which called us abroad; it is within a few miles 
of our preſent ſweet habitation, is celebrated 
for its proſpect, and is indeed a very aſtoniſh- 
ing ſpot of ground, exhibiting at one view the 
three cities of Turin, Milan, and Genoa ; and 
leading the eye ſtill forward into the South of 
France. The lakes, which to thoſe who go 
o'pleaſuring upon them, ſeem like ſeas, and 
yery like the mouth of our river Dart, where 
ſhe diſgorges her elegantly-ornamented ſtream 
into the harbour at Kingſweare, here afford too 
little water in proportion, though five in num- 


ber, and the largeſt fifty miles round. I ſcarce- 


ly ever ſaw ſo much land within the eye from 
any place. That the road ſhould be adorned 
with chapels up the mountain is leſs ſtrange: 
there 18 a church dedicated to the Virgin at top. 
We have one here in Italy in every diſtrict al- 
moſt, as the rage of worſhipping on high places, 10 


expreſsly and repeatedly forbidden in ſcripture, 


has 
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has laſted ſurpriſingly in the world. Every 
reſting-place 1s marked, and decorated with 
ſtatues cut in wood, and painted to imitate hu- 
man life with very extraordinary ſkill. They 
are capital performances of their kind, and 
moſt reſemble, but I think excel, Mrs. Wright's 
fineſt figures in wax. A convent of nuns, fitu- 
ated on the ſummit of the hill, where theſe 
chapels end in an exceeding pretty church, en- 
tertained our large party with the moſt hoſpi- 
table kindneſs: gave us a handſome dinner 
and delicious deſſert. We diverted the ladies 
with a little concert in return, and paſſed a 
truly delightful day. | 

All the environs of this FVareſotto are very 
charmingly varied with mountains, lakes, and 
cultivated life; the only fault in our proſpect 
is the want of water. Had I told my compa- 
nions of yeſterday perhaps, that the view from 
Madonna del Monte reminded me of Chirk Caſtle 
Hill in North Wales, they would have laughed; 
yet from that extraordinary ſpot are to be diſ- 
tinctly ſeen ſeveral fertile countries, with many 
great, and many ſmall towns, and a moſt ex- 
tenſive landſcape, watercd by the large and 
navigable rivers Severn and Dee, roughened 
by the mountains of Merionethſhire, and 
bounded by the Iriſh fea : I think that view has 
ſcarce its equal any where; and, if any where, 
it is here in the vicinity of Vareſe, where many 
gay villas interſperſed contribute to varicgate 


and enliven a ſcene highly finiſhed by the hand 


of Nature, and wanting little addition from her 
atrendant Art. 


Of the noblemen's ſeats in the neighbour- 


hoad it.may indeed be remarked, that however 


ſpacious 
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ſpacious the houſe, and however ſplendid the 
furniture may prove upon examination, how- 
ever pompous the garden may be to the firſt 
glance, and the terraces however magnificent, 
— ſpiders are ſeldom excluded from the man- 
ſion, or weeds from the pleaſure ground of the 
poſſeſſor. A climate ſo warm would afford ſome 
excuſe for this naſtineſs, could one obſerve the 
inhabitants were diſcompoſed at ſuch an effect 
from a good cauſe; or if one could flatter one's 
felt that they themſelves were hurt at it; but 
when they gravely diſplay an embroidered bed 
or counterpane worthy of Arachne's fingers be- 
fore her metamorphoſis, covered over by her 
prefent labours, who can forbear laughing ?— 
The gardener in two minutes arriving to affiſt 
you up flopes, all flouriſhing with cat's-tail and 
poppy ; while your friends cry,—* Here, this 1s 
nature ] is it not? e nature -t naturale h, 
ſecondo Þ uſo Ingleſe. * 

Well! we Lids really paſſed a prodigiouſly 
gay villegiatura here in this charming country, 
where the ſnowy cap of the gros St. Bernard 
cools the air, though at ſo great a diſtance ; and 
we have the pleaſure of ſeeing Switzerland, 
without the pain of feeling its cold, or the fa- 
tigue of climbing its glicieres the Alps of the 
Griſons riſe up like a fortification behind us; 
the ſun glows hot in our rich and fertile val- 
Jeys, and throws up every vegetable production 
with all the poignant flavour that Summer can 
beſtow; nor is ſhade wanting from the walnut 
and large cheſnut trees, under which we often 
dine, and ling, and play at ſarocco, and hear the 


* All ſo natural and pretty, qu te in the Engliſh ſtyle. 
horns 
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horns and clarinets, while ſipping our ice or 
{ſwallowing our lemonade. The cicala now feels 
the genial influence of that heat ſhe requires, 
but her voice here is weak, compared to the 
powers ſhe diſplayed ſo much to our diſturbance 
in Tuſcany; and the /uccicla has loſt much of 
her ſcintillant beauty, but ſhe darts up and 
down the hedges now and then. Here is an 
emerald- coloured butterfly, whoſe name I know 
not, plays over the lakes and ſtanding pools, 
in a very pleaſing abundance, the moſt exqui- 
fitely-tinted ephemera frolic before one all 
day long; and Antiope flutters in every par- 
terre, and ſhares the garden ſweets with a nale 
primroſe-coloured creature of her own Kind, 
whoſe wings are edged with brown, and, if I 
can remember right, bears the name of 4\yale. 
But we are not yet paſt the reſidence of ſcor- 
pions, which certainly do commit ſuicide when 
provoked beyond all endurance; a ſtory I had 
always heard, but never gave much credit to. 
But I am diſturbed from writing my book by 
the good-humoured gaiety of our cheerful 
friends, with whom we never fit down fewer 
than fourteen or fifteen to table I think, and 
ſurely never riſe from it without many a ge- 
nuine burſt of honeſt merriment undiſguiſed 
by affectation, unfettered by reſtraint. Our 
gentlemen make improviſo rhymes, and cut co- 
mieal faces; go out to the field after dinner, 
and play at a ſort of blindman's buff, which 
they call breaking the pan; nor do the low 
| ones in company arrange their- minds as I ſce 
| in compliment to the high ones, but tell their 
opinions with a-freedom I little expected to 
und: mixed ſociety is very rare among them, 
$ : ; almoſt 
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almoſt unknown it ſeems; but when they h 
mix at a country place like this, the great are 
kind, to do them juſtice, and the little not ſer- 
vile. They are wiſe indeed in making ſociety 
eaſy to them, for no human being ſuffers ſoli- 
tude ſo 11] as does an Italian. An Engliſh lady 
once made me obſerve, that a cat never purs 
when ſhe is alone, let her have what meat and 
warmth ſhe will; I think theſe ſocial-ſpirited 
Milaneſe are like her, for they can hardly be- 
lieve that there is exiſting a perſon, who'would 
not willingly prefer any company to none: 
when we were at the iſlands three weeks ago,— 
A charming place,” ſays one of our compa- 
nions, —“ (io & con un mondo d'amici cofs.” *—* But 
with one's own family, methinks,” ſaid I,“ and 
a good library of books, and this ſweet lake to 
bathe in: “ O! cried they all at once, © Dio 
ne liberi. —This is national character. 

Why there are no birds of the watery kind, 
coots, wild ducks, cargeeſe, upon theſe lakes, 
nobody informs me: I haye been often told 
that of Geneva ſwarms with them? and it is but 
a very few miles off : our people though have 
little care to aſcertain ſuch matters, and no 
defire at all to inveſtigate effects and cauſes; | 
thoſe who ſtudy among them, ſtudy claſſic au- 
thors and learn rhetoric; poetry too is by no 
means uncultivated at Milan, where the Abate 
Parini's ſatires are admirable, and ſo. eſteemed 
by thoſe who themſelves know very well how to 
write, and how to judge: common philoſophy 
(la phyſique, as the French call it), geography, 


* That is, with a heap of friends about one in this manner. 
+ Oh! God keep one from that. 


aſtronomy 
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aſtronomy, chymiſtry, are oddly left behind 
ſomehow; and it 1s to their 1gnorance of theſe 
matters that] am apt to impute Italian credu- 
| lity, to which every wonder is welcome. 
We have now paſſed one day in Switzerland 
however, rowing to the little town Lugano over 
its pretty lake. The mountains at the end are 
a neat miniature of Veſuvius, Somma, &c.; 
and the ſituation altogether looks as a picture 
of Naples would look, if painted by Brughuel; 
but not ſo full of figures. A fanciful traveller 
too might be tempted to think he could diſcern 
ſome ſtreaks of liberty in the manners of the 
people, if it were but in the 1nn-keeper at 
whoſe houſe we dined; this may however be 
merely my own prejudice, and ſomebody told 
me it was ſo. Ny 
We were ſhewu on one fide. the water as we 
went acroſs, a {inall place called Campion, 
which is feuds Hrperiale, and governed by the 
Padre Abate of a neighbouring convent, who 
has power even over the lives of his ſubjects 
for fix years; at the expiration of which term 
another deſpot of the day is choſen—appointed 
I ſhould have ſaid; and the laſt returns to his 
original ſtate, amenable however for any very 
ſhocking thing he may have donc during the 
courſe of his dictatorſhip; and no complaint 
has been ever made yet of any ſuch governor 
ſo circumſtanced and appointed, whoſe conduct 
is commonly but too mild and clement. This 
I thought worth remarking, as conſolatory to 
one's feelings. : 
Lugano meantime ſcorns abſolute authority : 
our Cicerone there, in reply to the queſtion 
aſked in Italy three times a-day I believe—Che 


Principe 
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Principe fa qui la ſua refidenza ? *—replied, that 
they were plagued with no Principi at all, while 
the thirteen Cantons protected all their ſub- 
jects; and though, as the man expreſſed it, only 
half of them were Chritians, and the other half 
Proteſtants ; no church or convent had ever want- 
ed reſpect; while their town regularly received 
a monthly governor from every canton, and 
was perfectly contented with this ambulator 
dominion. Here was the firſt gallows I have 
ſeen theſe two years. They have a pretty com- 
merce too at Lugano for the fize of the place, 
and the ſhopkeepers ſhew that officiouſneſs 
and attention ſeldom obſerved in arbitrary 
ſtates, where 


Content, the bane of induſtry, 


ſoon leads people to neglect the trouble of get- 
ting, from the pleaſure of {ſpending their mo- 
_ ney. One therefore ſees the inhabitants of 
| Italian cities for the moſt part merry and cheer- 
| ful, or elſe pious and penitent; little attentive 
| to their ſhops, but eaſily diſpoſed to loiter un- 
der their miſtreſs's window with a guitar, or 
rove about the ſtreets at night with a pretty 2 
girl under their arm, finging as they go, or | 
ſqueaking with a droll accent, if it is the time ; 
for maſquerades. Fraud, avarice, ambition, 
are the vices of republican ſtates and a cold ] 
climate; idleneſs, ſenſuality, and revenge, are 
the weeds of a warm country and monarchical 
government. If theſe people are not good, 
they at leaſt wiſh they were better; they do 


* \What prince makes his reſidence here? 
not 
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not applaud their own conduct when their paſ- 
ſions carry them too far; nor rejoice, like old 
Moneytrap or Sir Giles Overreach, in their ſuc- 
ceſsful ſins: but rather ſay with Racine's hero, 
tranſlated by Philips, thar 


Pyrrhus will ne'er approve his own injuſtice, 
Or form excuſes while his heart condemns him. 


They beat their boſoms at the feet of a crucifix 
in the ſtreet, with no more hypocriſy than they 
beat a tambourine there ; perhaps with no more 
effect neither, if no alteration of behaviour 
ſucceeds their contrition : yet when an Engliſh- 
man (who is probably more aſhamed of repent- 


ing than of fGnning) accuſes them of falſe pre- 


tenſions to pious fervour, he wrongs them, and 


would do well to repent himſelf. 


But a natural curioſity ſeen at Milan this 
16th day of Auguſt 1786, leads my mind into 
another channel. I went to wait upon and 
thank the lady, or the relations of the lady, who 
lent us her houſe at Vareſe, and make our proper 
acknowledgments; and at that vifit ſaw ſome- 
thing very uncommon ſurely : though I remem- 


ber Dr. Johnſon once ſaid, that nobody had: 


ever ſeen a very ſtrange thing; and challenged 
the company (about ſeventeen people, myſelf 
among them) to produce a ſtrange thing ;—but 
I had not then ſeen Avvocato B—, a lawyer here 
at Milan, and a man reſpected in his profeſ- 
hon, who actually chews the cud like an ox; 
which he did at my requeſt, and in my preſence: 
he is apparently much like another tall ſtout 
man, but has many extraordinary properties, 
being eminent for ſtrength, and poſſeſſing a ſet 
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of ribs and ſternum very ſurpriſing, and worthy 
the attention of anatomiſts: his body, upon 
the ſlighteſt touch, even through all his clothes, 
throws out electric ſparks; he can reject his 
meals from his ſtomach at pleaſure, and did ab- 
ſolutely in the courſe of two hours, the only 
two I ever pafled in his company, go through, 
to oblige me, the whole operation of eating, 
maſticating, ſwallowing, and returning by the 
mouth, a large piece of bread and a peach. 
With all this conviction, nothing more was 


wanting; but I obtained beſide, the confirma- 


tion of common friends, who were willing 
likewiſe to bear teſtimony of this ſtrange ac- 
cidental variety. What I hear of his character 
is, that he is a low-ſpirited, nervous man; and 
I ſuppoſe his ruminating moments are ſpent in 
lamenting the fingularities of his frame :—be 


this how it will, we have now no time to think 


any more of them, as we are packing up tor a 
trip to Bergamo, a city I have not yet ſeen. 
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Is built upon a ſteep hill, like Lanſdown 
road at Bach; the buildings not ſo regular; 
the proſpect not inferior, but of a different 
kind, reſembling that one ſees from Wrotham 
hili in Kent, but richer, and preſenting à Ve 
riety beyond credibility, when it is premiſed 
that ſcarce any water can be ſeen, and 5 ” 

plai 
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plains of Lombardy are low and flat: within 
the eye however one may count all the original 
bleſſings beſtowed on human-kind,—corn, wine, 
oil, and fruit ;—the incloſures being ſmall too, 
and the trees touffu, as the French call it. No 
parterre was ever more beautifully diſpoſed 
than are the fields ſurveyed from the ſummit of 
the hill, where ſtands the Marquis's palace ele- 
gantly ſheltered by a ſtill higher riſing ground 
behind it, and commanding from every window 


of its ſtately front a view of prodigious extent 


and almoſt unmatched beauty: as the diverſifi- 
cation of colouring reminds one of nothing 
but the fine pavement at the Roman Pantheon, 
ſo curiouſly interſected ace the patches of graſs 
and grain, flax and vines, arable and tilth, in 
this happy diſpoſition of earth and its moſt ya- 
luable products; while not a hedge fails to at- 
ford perfume that fills the very air with fragrance, 


from the ſweet jeſſamine that, twiſting through 


it, lends a weak ſupport to the wild grapes, 
which, dangling in cluſters, invite ten thou- 


ſand birds of every European ſpecies I believe 


below the fize of a pigeon. Nor is the taking 
of theſe creatures by the roccolo to be left out 
from among the amuſements of Breſcian and 
Bergamaſc nobility; nor is the eating of them 
when taken to be deſpiſed : beccaficos and ortolans 
are here in high perfection; and it was from 


. theſe northern diſtricts of Italy I truſt that Vi- 


tellius, and all the claſſic gluttons of antiquity, 
got their curious diſhes of finging-bird pye, &c. 
The rich ſcent of melons at every cottage door 


is another delicious proof of the climate's fer- 
tility and opulence,— „ 


112 Where 
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Where every ſenſe is loſt in every joy, 


as Hughes expreſſes it; and where, in the de- 
lightful villa of our highly accompliſhed ac- 
quaintance the Marquis of Aracieli, we have 
paſſed ten days in all the pleaſures which wit 
could invent, money purchaſe, or friendſhip 
beſtow. The laſt nobleman who reſided here, 
father to the preſent lord, was cavalier ſervente 
to the immortal Clelia Borromeo, whoſe vir- 
tues and varicties of excellence would fill a 


volume ; nor can there be a ſtronger proof of 


her uncommon, almoſt unequalled merit, than 
the long-continued eſteem of the famous Val- 
| lifateri, whoſe writings on natural hiſtory, par- 
ticularly inſects, are valued for their learning. 
as their author was reſpected for his birth and 
talents. Letters from him are ſtill preſerved 
in the family by Marcheſe Aracieli, and breathe 
admiration of the conduct, beauty, and exten- 


ſive knowledge poſſeſſed by this worthy de- 


ſcendant of the Borromæan houſe ; to whoſe 
incomparable qualities his father's ſteady at- 
tachment bore the trueſt teſtimony, while the 
ſon ſtill ſpeaks of her death with tears, and 
delights in nothing more than in paying juſt 
tribute to her memory. He ſhewed me this 
pretty diſtich in her praiſe, made improviſo by 
the celebrated philoſopher Valliſnieri: 


Contemptrix ſexus, omniſcia Clelia ſexum, 
Illuſtrat ſtudio, moribus, arte, metro.“ 


* — 


* Her ſtudies, manners, arts, to all prociaim 
Fair Clelia's glory, and her ſex's ſhame. 


The 
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The Italians are exceedingly happy in the power 
of making verſes improviſo, either in their old 
or their new language: we were ſpeaking the 


other day of the famous epigram in Auſonius; 


! 


Infelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito, 
Hoc moriente fugis, hoc fugiente peris.* 


Our equally noble and ingenious maſter of the 
houſe rendered it in Italian thus immediately : 


Miſera Dido! fra i nuziali ardori, 
L'un muore e fuggi—Paltro fuggi e mori. 


This is more compreſſed and clever than that of 
Guarini himſelf I think, 


Oh fortunata Dido! | 
Mal fornita d'amante e di marito, 
Ti fu quel traditor, Paltro tradito 
Mori Pino e fuggiſti, 

Fuggi Paltro e moriſti. 


Though this latter has been preſerved with ma- 
ny deſerved eulogiums from Creſcembini, and 
likewiſe by Mr. de Chevreau. 

Could I clear my head of prejudice for ſuch 
talents as I find here, and my heart of partial 
regard, which is in reality but grateful friend- 
ſhip, juſtly due from me for ſo many favours 
received; could I forget that we are now once 
more in the ſtate of Venice, where every thing 
aſſumes an air of cheerfulneſs unknown to 


* Two lords in vain unlucky Dido tries; 


One dead, ſhe flies the land; one fled-- ſhe dies. 


other 
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other places, I might perhaps perceive that the 
fair at Bergamo differs little from a fair in 
England, except that theſe cattle are whiter 
and ours larger. How a ſcore of good ewes now ? 
as Maſter Shallow ſays; but I really did aſk the 
price of a pair of good ſtrong oxen for work, 
and heard it w.s ten zeochines; about half the 
price -iven ac Blackwater, but ours are ſtouter, 
and capable of rongher ſervice. It is ftrange 
to me where tneſe creatures are kept all the 
reſt of the year, for except at fair time one 
very ſeldom iecs them, unleis in actua] employ- 
ment of carting, plougbing, &c. Nothing is 
ſo little animated by the* light of living crea- 
tures as an Italian proipect, No ſheep upon 


their hills, no cattle grazing in their meadows, 
no water-fowl, ſwans, ducks, &c. upon their 


lakes; and when you leave Lombardy, no birds 
flying in the air, ſave only from time to time 
betwixt Florence and Bologna, a ſolitary kite 

ſoaring over the ſurly Appenines, and break- 
ing the immenſe void which fatigues the eye; 
a ragged lad or wench too now and then lead- 
ing a lean cow to pick among the hedges, has a 
melanchoiy appcarance, the more ſo as it is 


always faſt held by a ſtring, and ſtruggles in 


vain to get looſe. Theſe however are only 
conſequences of luxuriant plenty, for where 
the farmer makes four harveſts of his graſs, and 
every other ſpeck of ground is proßtably co- 
vered with grain, vincs, &c. all poſhbility of 
open paſturage is precluded. Horſes too, 10 
ornamental in an Engliſh landſcape, wy en 
be ſeen looſe in an Italian one, as they are all 
chevaux emicrs, and cannot be truſted in troops 
together as ours arc, even if there was ground 

unin- 
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unincloſed for them to graze on, like the com- 
mon lands in Great Britain. A nobleman's 
park is another abject never to be ſeen or ex- 
pected in a country, where people would really 
be deſerving much blame did they retain in 
their hands for mere amuſement ten or twelve 
miles circuit of earth, capable to produce two 
or three thouſand pounds a-year profit to their 
families, beſide making many tenants rich and 
happy in the mean time. I will confeſs, how- 
ever, that the abſence of all theſe agremens gives 
2 flatneſs and uniformity to the views which we 
cannot complain of in England; but when Ita- 
lians conſider the cauſe, they will have reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with the effect, eſpecially while 
vegetable nature flouriſhes in full perfection, 
while every ſep cruſhes out perfume from the 
trodden herbs, and thoſe in the hedyes diſpenſe 
with delightful liberality a fragrance that en- 
chants one. Hops and pyracanthus cover the 
hides of every cottage; and the ſcent of truffles 
attracts, and the odour of melons gratifies one's 
nerves, when driving among the habitations of 
fertile Lombardy. | 

The old church here of mingled Gothic 
and Grecian architecture pleaſed me exceed- 
ingly, it ſends one back to old times ſo, and 
ſhews one the progreſs of barbariſm, rapid and 
gigantic in its ſtrides, to overturn, confound, 
and deſtroy what taſte was left in the world 
at the moment of its onſet. Here is a picture 
of the Iſraclites paſſing over the Red Sea, 
which Luca Giordano, contrary to his uſual] 
cuſtom, ſeems to have taken pains with, a 
rarity of courſe; and here are ſome fingle 
figures of the prophets, heroes, and judyes of 
tac Old Teſtament, painted with prodi::vus 

ſpirit 


* 
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ſpirit indeed, by Ciro Ferri. That which 
ſtruck me as moſt capital, was Gideon wring- 
ing the dew out of the fleece, full of character 
and glowing with expreſſion. 
The theatre has fallen down, but they are 
building it up again with a nicety of propor- 
tion that will enſure it from falling any more. 
Italians cannot live without a theatre; they 
have erected a temporary one to ſerve during 
the fair time, and even that is beautiful. The 
Terzetto of charming Guglielmi was ſung laſt 
night; I liked it ſtill better than when we 
heard it performed by ſingers of more eſta- 
bliſhed reputation at St. Carlo; but then I 
like every thing at Bergamo, till it comes to 
the thunder ſtorms, which are far more in— 
nox1ous here than at Naples or in Tuſcany. 
We could contemplate electricity from this 
fine hill yeſterday with great compoſure, being 
amuſed with her caprices and not endangered 
by her anger. There has however been a 
fierce tempeſt in the neighbourhood, which 
has greatly lowered the ſpirits of the farmer; 
and we have been told another tale, that low- 


ers mine much more as an Engliſhwoman, be- 


cauſe the people of this town complain of 


* ſtrange failure in their accuſtomed orders for 


filk from England, and the foreigners make 
diſgraceful conjectures about our commerce, 
in conſequence of that failure. | 
Here is a report prevailing too, of King 
George III. being aflaflinated, which, though 
we all know to be falſe, fails not to produce 
much unpleaſing talk. Were the Londoners 
aware of the diffuſion of their newſpapers, and 
the ſtrange ideas taken up by foreigners about 
things 
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things which paſs by us like a day dream, I Wh 
think more caution would be uſed, and cha- 1! 
racters leſs lightly hung up to infamy or ridi- 
cule, on which thoſe very prints mean not to 
beſtow ſo laiting or ſevere a puniſhment, as | 
their ill word produces at a diſtance from | 
home, whither the contradiction often miſſes | 
though the report arrives, and miſchief, origi- 1! 
nally little intended, becomes the fatal con- il 
ſequence of a joke. But it is time to return 1 
to 


ET © 


Wurxcz I went for my very firſt ajring 
to Caſa Simonetti, in ſearch of the echo ſo 
celebrated by my country-folks and fellow- 
travellers, but did not find all that has been 
ſaid of it ſtrictly true. It certainly does re- 
peat a fingle ſound more than ſeventy times, 
but has no power to give back by reverbera- 
tion a whole ſentence. I have met too with 
another petty mortification; having been 
taught by Cave to expect, that in our Am- 
broſian library here at Milan, there was a 
MS. of Boethius preſerved relative to his con- 
demnation, and confeſſing his deſign of ſub- 
verting the Gothic government in Lombardy. 
I therefore prevailed on Canonico Valazzi, a 
learned old ccclefiaſtic, to go with me and beg 

a ſight 
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a ſight of it. The præfect politely promiſed 
indulgence, but referred me to a future day; 
and when we returned again at the time a 
pointed, ſhewed me only Pere Mabillon's book, 
in which we read that it is to be found no 
where but at Florence in the library of Lo- 
renzo de Medicis. We were however thewn 
ſome curiofties to compe:;.iate our trouble, 
particularly the ſkeleton of the lady mention- 
ed by Dr. Moore and Lady Millar with ſome 
contempt. This is the copy of her 1nicrip- 
tlon: | | 


A GROTANTIUM 
SANITATI 
MORTUGRUM 
INSPECTIONE 
VIVENTES 
PROSPICERE 
POSSINT 
 HUNC 
Z<KEAETON 


E 


A MS. of the Conſolations of Philoſophy, 
very finely written in the tenth century, aud 
kept in elegant preſervation ;—a private com- 
mon- place of Leonardo da Vinci never ſhewn, 
full of private memoirs, .caricaturas, hints for 
pictures, ſketches, remarks, &c. ; it is 1nva- 
luable. But there is another treaſure in this 
town, the prefect tells me, by the ſame ini— 
mitable maſter, no other than an alphabet, 
pater noſter, &c. written out by himfeif for 
the uſe of his own little babies, asd ornamtent- 


ed with vignettes, &c, to tempt them to itudy 
it 


\ 
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it. Iſhall not ſee it however, as Conte Tri- 
vulci is out of town, to whom it belongs. I | 
have not neglected to go ſce the monument 
erected to one of his family, with the famous 
inſcription, | 


Hic quieſcit qui nunquam quievit z 


preſerved by father Bouhours. The ſame 
day ſhewed me the remains of a temple to 
Hercules, with many of the fine old pillars 
ſtill ſtanding. They are ſoon to be taken 
down we hear for the purpoſe of widening the 
ſtreet, as Carfax was at Oxtord. 

My hunger after a journey to Pavia is much 
abated; fince profeſſor Villa, whoſe erudition 
is well known, and whoſe works do him ſo 
much honour, informed me that the inſcrip- 
tion ſaid by Pere Mabillon ſtill to ſubfiſt in 
praiſe of Bocthius, is long fince periſhed by 
time; nor do they now ſhew the brick tower 
in which it is ſaid he was confined while he 
wrote his Conſolations of Philoſophy : for the 
tower is fallen to the ground, and ſo is the 
report, every body being now perſuaded that 
they were compoſed in a ſtrong place then 
ſtanding upon the ſpot called Calventianus 
Ager, from the name of a noble houſe to 
which it had belonged for ages, and which I 
am told Cicero mentions as a family half 
Placentian, half Milaneze. The field ſtill 
goes by the name of // Campo Caluenx ang; 
but, as it now belongs to people carcicſs of 
remote events, however intereſting to litera- 
ture, is not adorned by any obeliſk, or other 
mark, to denote its paſt importance, in hay- 

ing 
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ing been once the ſcene of ſufferings glo- 
riouſly endured by the moſt zealous chriſt- 
ian, the moſt ſteady patriot, and the moſt 
vr "ig philoſopher of the age in which he. 
ved. 

I have ſeen a fine MS. of the Conſolations 
copicd in the tenth century, not only legible 
but beautiful; and I have been aſſured that 
the hymns written by his firſt wife Elpis, 
who, though ſhe brought him no children, 
as Bertius fays, was yet da curarum, et ſtu- 
diorum focta ͤ, are ſtill ſung in the Romiſh 
churches at Breſcia and Bergamo, ſomewhat 
altered from the ſtate we find them in at the 
end of Cominus's edition of the Conſolatidns. 

Tradition too, I find, agrees with Proco- 
Pius in telling that this widow of Boethius, 
Rufticiana, daughter of Symmachus, ſpent all 
the little moncy ſhe had left in hiring people 
to throw down in the night all the ſtatues ſet 
up in Rome to the honour of Theodoric, who 
had ſentenced her huſband to a death ſo dread- 
ful, that it gave occaſion to many fabulous tales 
reported by Martin Rota as miraculous 
truths. His bones, gathered up as relics by 
Ocho III. were placed in a chapel dedicated 
to St. Auſtin in St. Peter's church at Pavia 
four hundred and ſcventy-two years after his 
death, with an epitaph preſerved by Pere 
Mabillon, but now no longer legible. | 

We are now cutting hay here for the laſt 
time this ſeaſon, and all the environs ſmell 
like ſpring on this 15th September 1786. 


* Faithful to his cares, and companionable in his ſtudies. 


The 
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The autumnal tint, however, falls faſt upon 
the trees, which are already rich with a dcep 
yellow hue. A wintery teel upon the atmo- 
ſphere early in a morning, heavy fogs about 


noon, and a hollow wind towards the 


proach of night, make it look like the very 
laſt week of October in England, and warn 
us that ſummer is going The ſame circum- 
ſtances prompt me, who am about to forſake 
this her favourite region, to provide furs, 
flannels, &c. for the paſling of thoſe Alps 
which look ſo formidable when covered with 


ſnow even at their preſent diſtance. 


ſwallows are calling their clamorous council 
round me while I write; but the butterflis 
ſtill flutter about in the middle of the day, 
and grapes are growing more wholeſome as 
with us when the mornings begin to be 
froſty. Our deſerts, however, do not remind 


us of Tuſcany : the cherries here are 


particularly fine, and the peaches all part 
from the ſtone—miſerable things ! an Engliſh 


gardener would not ſend them to table: 
figs too were infinitely finer at Leghorn, 
nectarines have I never ſeen at all. 


Well, here is the opera begun again; 


ſome merry wag, Abate Caſti I think, 


accommodated and adapted the old ſtory of 
king Theodore to put in ridicule the preſent 
king of Sweden, who is hated of the emperor 


for ſome political reaſons I forget what, 
he of courſe patroniſes the jeſter. Our 


neſt Lombards, however, take no delight in 
mimicry, and feel more diſguſt than pleaſure 
when ſimplicity is inſulted, or diſtreſs made 
more corroſive by the bitterneſs of a ſcoffing 
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ſpirit. I have tried to fee whether they would 


laugh at any oddity in their neighbour's 
manner, but never could catch any, except 
perhaps now and then a {ly Roman who had a 
liking for it.“ I ſee nothing abſurd about 
the man,” ſays one gentleman ; © every body 
may have ſome peculiarity, and moſt people 


have; but ſuch things make me no ſport : let us, 


when we have a mind to laugh, go and laugh at 
Punchinello.”—From ſuch critics, therefore, 
the king of Sweden is ſafe enough, as they have 
not yet acquired the taſte of hunting down 
royalty, and crowing with infantine malice, 
when poſſeſſed of the mean hope that they are 
able to pinch a noble heart. This old-faſhion- 
ed country, which deteſts the fight of ſuffering 
majeſty, hiſſes off its theatre a performance 
calculated to divert them at the expence of a 


| ſovereign prince, whoſe character is clear 


from blame, and whoſe perſonal weakneſſes 
are protected by his birth and merit; while it is 
to his open, free, and politely generous beha- 
viour alone, they owe the knowledge that he 
has ſuch foibles. Paifiello, therefore, cannot 
drive it down by his beſt muſic, though the 
poor king of Sweden is a Lutheran too, and 
if any thing would make them hate him, 
that would. | 
One vice, however, ſometimes prevents the 
commiſſion of another, and that ſame pre- 
vailing idea which prompts theſe prejudiced 
Romaniſts to conclude him doomed to laſting 
torments who dares differ from them, though 
in points of no real importance, inſpires them 
at the ſame time with ſuch compaſhon for his 


ſuppoſed ſtate of predeſtinated 8 
5 — that 
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that they rather incline to defend him from 
further miſery, and kindly forbear to heap 
ridicule in this worid upon a perſon who is 
ſure to ſuffer eternal damnation in the other. 

How melancholy that people who poſleſs 
ſuch hearts ſhould have the head thus per- 
verſcly turned! I can attribute it but to one 
cauſe, their ſtrange neglect and forbearance 
to read and ſtudy God's holy word: for not a 
very few of them have I found who ſeem to 
diſbelieve the old teſtament entirely, yet re- 
main ſteadily and ſtrenuoufly attached to the 
precedence their church claims over every 
other; and who ſhall wonder if ſuch a com- 
bination of bigotry with ſcepticiſm ſhould 
produce an evaporation of what little is left of 
popery from the world, as emetics triturated 
with opium are ſaid to produce a ſudorific 
_ powder which no carthly conſtitution can re- 
fiſt ? | 

But the Spaniſh grandee, who not only en- 
tertained but aſtoniſhed us all one night with 
his converſation at Quirini's Caſino at Venice, 
is arrived here at Milan, and plays upon the 
violin. He challenged acquaintance with us in 
the ſtreet, half invited himſelf to our private 
concert laſt night, and did us the honour to 
perform there, with the {kill of a profeſſor, the 
eager deſire of a dilletante, and the tediouſneſs 
of a ſolitary ſtudent; he continued to amaze, 
delight, and fatigue us for four long hours to- 
gether. He is a man of prodigious talents, and 
replete with variety of knowledge. A new 
dance has been tried at here too, but was not 
well received, though it repreſents the terrible 
ſtory- which, under Madame de Genlis' bene 
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had ſuch uncommon ſucceſs among the read- 
ing world, and is called La ſepolta viva; but as 
the ducheſs Girafalco, whoſe misfortune it com- 
memorates, 1s ſtill alive, the pantomine will 
probably be ſuppreſſed : for ſhe has relations at 
Milan it ſeems, and one lady diſtinguiſhed for 
elegance of form, and charms of voice and 
manner, told me yeſterday with equal ſweet- 
neſs, ſpirit, and propriety, that though the king 
of Naples ſent his ſoldiers to free her aunt from 
that horrible dungeon where ſhe had been nine 
years confined, yet if her miſeries were to be- 
come the ſubject of ſtage repreſentation, ſhe 
could hardly be pronounced happy, or even at 
eaſe. Truth is, I would be loath to ſee the 
ſpirit of producing every one's private affairs, 


true or falſe, before the public eye, ſpread into 


this country: No! let that humour be confined 
to Great Britain, where the thouſand real ad- 


vantages reſulting from living in a free ſtate, 


richly compenſate for the violations of delicacy 
annexed to it; and where the laws do protect, 
though the individuals inſult one: but hee, why 
the people would be miſerable indeed, if to 
the oppreſſion which may any hour be exercil- 
ed over them by their prince, were likewile to 
be added the liberties taken perpetually in Lon- 
don by one's next door neighbour, of tearing 
forth every tranſaction, and publiſhing even 
every conjecture to one's diſadvantage. 


With theſe reflections, and many others, ex- 


cited by gratitude to private friends, and gene- 
ral admiration of a country ſo juſtly eſteemed, 
we ſhall ſoon take our leaye of Milan, famed 
for her truly hoſpitable diſpoſition; a temper 
of mind ſomctimes abuſed by NATO por” 
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or ever inquired into, whilſt no people are more 
careful of keeping their rank inviolate by never 
converſing on equal terms with a countryman 
or woman of their own, who cannot produce a 
proper length of anceſtry. | 

I vill not leave them though, without ano- 
ther word or two about their language, which, 
though it ſounded ſtrangely coarſe and broad 
to be ſure, as we returned home from Florence, 


again; and have ſome notion by their way of 
pronouncing brcchiere, a word uſed here to ex- 
preſs every thing that holds water, that our 
pitcher was probably derived from it; and the 
Abate Divecchio, a polite ſcholar, and an un- 
commonly agreeable companion, ſeemed to 
think ſo too. His knowledge of the Engliſh 
language, joined to the ſingular power he has 
over his own elegant Tuſcan tongue, made me 
torment him with a variety of inquiries about 
theſe confuſing dialects, which leave me at laſt 
little chance to underſtand any, whilſt a child 
is called hambino at Florence, putto at Venice, 
ſchiatto at Bergamo, and creatura at Rome; and 
at Milan they call a wench %%, an apron is 
grembiule at Florence I think, traverſa at Venice, 
bigarrol at Breſcia and ſome other parts of Lom- 
bardy, ſenale at Rome, and at Milan ſcozza. A 
toreigner may well be diſtracted by varieties ſo 
ſtriking; but the turn and idiom differ ten 
times more ſtill, and I love to hear our Mila- 


neſe call an oak robur rather than quercia ſome- 


how, and tell a lady when dreſſed in white, 
that ſhe is tutto in albedine. 
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haps, whoſe birth and pretenſions are ſeldom 


Rome, and Venice, I felt fincerely glad to hear 
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On Friday the 22d of September then we left 
Milan, and I dropt a tear or two in remem- 
braace of the many civilities fhewn by our kind 
and partial companions. The Abate Bianconi 
made me wild to go to Dreſden, and enjoy the 
Coreggios now moved from Modena to that 
gallery. I find he thinks the old Romans pro- 
nounced Cicero and Cæſar as the moderns do, 
and many Engliſh ſcholars are of the fame mind; 
but here are coins dug up now out of the Ve- 
roneſe mountain with the word Carolus, ſpelt 
Karrulus, upon them quite plain ; and Chriſtus 
was ſpelt Kriftus in Veſpaſian's time it is certain, 
becauſe of the player's monument at Rome.— 
Dr. Johnſon, I remember, was always ſteady to 
that opinion; but it is time to leave all this, 
and rejoice in my third arrival at gay, cheer- 
ful, charming 
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Wulrhrkx ſome ſweet leave-taking verſes 
have followed us, written by the facetious Abate 
Ravaſi, a native of Rome, but for many years 
an inhabitant of Milan. His agreeable ſonnet, 
every line ending with tutto, being upon a ſub- 
Ject of general importance, would ſerve as 2 
better ſpecimen of his abilities than lines dic- 
tated only by partial friendſhip ;—but I hear 
zhat is already circulated about the worid, and 
printed in one of our magazines; to them let 
him truſt his fame, they will pay my juit debts. 

We have now ſeen this enchanting ſpot in 


ſpring, ſummer, and autumn : nor could win- 
| ers 
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ter's ſelf render it undelightful, while uniting 
every charm, and gratifying every ſenſe. Greek 
and Roman antiquities ſalute one at the gates; 
Gothic remains render each place of worſhip 
venerable : Nature in her holiday dreſs decks 
the environs, and ſociety animates with intel- 
lectual fire the animal inhabitants. Oh! were 
Ito live here long, I ſhould not only excuſe, 
but applaud the Scaligers for ſtraining proba- 
bility, and neglecting higher praiſe, only to 
Im- 
proviſation at this place pleaſes me far better 
than it did in Tuſcany. Our truly-learned 


Abate Lorenzi aſtoniſhes all who hear him, by 
repeating, not ſinging, a ſeries of admirably juſt 
and well-digeſted thoughts, which he, and he 
alone, poſſeſſes the power of arranging ſud- 
denly as if by magic, and methodically as if 
by ſtudy, to rhymes the moſt melodious, and 
moſt yaried; while the Abbe Bertola, of the 
univerſity at Pavia, gives one pleaſure by the 
ſame talent in a manner totally different, ſing- 
ing his unpremeditated ſtrains to the accompa- 
niment of a harpfſichord, round which ſtand a 
little chorus of friends, who interpolate from 
time to time two lines of a well-known ſong, 
to which he pleaſingly adapts his compoſitions, 
and goes on gracing the barren ſubject, and 
adorning it with every poſhble decoration of 
wit, and every deſirable elegance of ſentiment. 
Nothing can ſurely ſurpaſs the happy prompti- 
tude of his expreſhon, unleſs it 1s the brilliancy 


of his genius. 


We were in a large company laſt night, where 
a beautiful woman of quality came in dreſſed 


K k 2 


according to the preſent taſte, with a gauze 
| head- 
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head-dreſs, adjuſted turbanwiſe, and a heron's 
feather; the neck wholly bare. Abate Bertola 
bid me look at her, and, recollecting himſelf 
a moment, made this Epigram improviſo: 


Volto e Crin hai di Sultana, 
Perche mai mi vien diſdetto, 
Sodducente Muſſulmana 
Di gittarti il Fazzoletto ? 


of which I can give no better imitation than 
the following: 
While turban'd head and plumage high 
A Sultaneſs proclaims my Cloe; 
Thus tempted, tho” no Turk, I'll try 
'The handkerchtef you ſcorn—to throw ye. 


This is however a weak ſpecimen of his 
powers, whoſe charming fables have ſo com- 
pletely, in my mind, furpaſſed all that has ever 
been written in that way ſince La Fontaine. 
Jam ſtrongly tempted to give one little ſtory 
out of his pretty book. 


Una lucertoletta 
Diceva al cocodrillo, 
Oh quanto mi diletta 
Di veder finalmente 
Un della mia famiglia 
Si grande e ſi potente! 
Ho fatto mille miglia 
Per venirvi a vedere, 
Mentre tra noi ſi ſerba 
Di voi memoria viva; 
Benche fuggiam tra l'erba 

E il ſaſſoſo ſentiero: 

In ſen però non langue 

I'onor del priſco ſangue. 


* 
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L'anfibio re dormiva 
A queſti compliment, 
Pur ſugli ultimi accenti 
Dal ſonno ſe riſcoſſe 
E dimandò chi foſle ? 
La parentela antica 

II viaggio, la fatica, 
Quella torno a dire, 
Ed ei torne a dormire. 


Laſcia i grandi ed i potenti, 
A ſognar per parenti, 

Puoi corteſi ſtimarli 

Se dormon mentre parli. 


Walking full many a weary mile 
The lizard met the crocodile ; 

And thus began—-how fat, how fair, 
How finely guarded, Sir, you are! 
Tis really charming thus to ſee 
One's kindred in proſperity. 

I've travell'd far to find your coaſt, 
But ſure the labour was not loſt: 
For you muſt think we don't forget 
Our loving couſin now ſo great; 
And tho' our humble habitations 
Are ſuch as ſuit our ſlender ſtations, 
The honour of the lizard blood 
Was never better underſtood. 


Th amphibious prince, who ſlept content, 
Ne'er liſtening to her compliment, 
At this expreſſion rais'd his head, 
And-—Pray who are you? cooly ſaid; 
The little creature now renew'd 

Her hiſtory of toils ſubdu'd, 

Her zeal to ſee her couſin's face, 
The glory of her ancient race; 
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But looking nearer, found my lord 
Was faſt aſleep again—and ſnor'd. 


Neꝰ er preſs upon a rich relation 
Rais'd to the ranks of higher ſtation ; 
Or if you will diſturb your Coz, 

Be happy that he does but doze. 


But I will not be ſeduced by the pleaſure of 
praifing my ſweet friends at Verona, to lengthen 
this chapter with further panegyrics upon a 
place I leave with the trueſt tenderneſs, and 
with the ſincereſt regret ; while the correſpon- 
dence I hope long to maintain with the charm- 
ing Contefla Moſconi, muſt compenſate all it 
can ior the loſs of her agrecable Coterie, where 
my moſt delightful eyenings have been ſpent; 
where ſo many topics of Engliſh literature . 
been diſcuſſed; where Lorenzi read Taſſo to 
us of an aſternoon, Bertola made verſes, and 
the cavalier Pindemonte converſed; where the 
three Graces, as they are called, joined their 
ſwect voices to ſing when ſatiety of pleaſure 
made us change our node of being happy, and 
kept one from withing ever to hear any thing 
elſe; whi e counteſs Carminati ſung Bianchi's 
duets with the only tenor nit to accompany a 
voice io touching, and a taite ſo retined. Vero 
nal qui te viderit, et non amarit, ſays ſome old 
writer, I forget who, pr5:mus amore perditiſſimo; 15 
credo ſe ipſum non ny» Indeed J never ſaw 
people live ſo pleaſingly together as theſe do; 
the women apparently delighting in cach other's 


* Whoever ſees thee without being ſinitten with extraordinary 
paſſion, muſt, I think, be incapadle of loying even himfelt. 


Company, 
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| 
company, without mean rivalry, or envy of | 
thoſe accompliſhments which are commonly ﬀ 
beſtowed by heaven with diverſity enough for || 
all to have their ſhare. The world ſurely i 
affords room for every body's talents, would |: 
every body that poſſeſſed them but think ſo; 
and were malice and affectation once completely 
baniſhed from cultivated ſociety, Verona might be 
found in many places perhaps; ſhe is now 
confined, I think, to the ſweet ſtate of Venice. 
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TRENT, INSPRUCK, MUNICK, AND 
SALTZSBURG, To VIENNA. 


HE Tyroleſe Alps are not as beautiful as 
thoſe of Savoy, though the river that runs 
between them is wider too; but that very cir- 
cumſtance takes from the horror which conſti— 
tutes beauty in a rocky country, while a navi- 
gable ſtream and the paſſage of large floats con- 
vey ideas of commerce and ſocial life, leaving 
little room for the ſolitary fancies produced, 
and the ſtrokes of ſublimity indelibly impreſ- 
ſed, by the mountains of La Haute Morienne. 
The fight of a town where all the theological 
learning of Europe was once concentrated, af— 
fords however much ground of mental amuſe- 
ment; while the fight of two nations, not na- 
turally congenial, living happily together, as 
the Germans and Italians here do, is pleaſing 
to all. 
We ſaw the apartments of the prince Bi- 
ſhop, but found few things worth remarking, 
| except 
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except that in the pictures of Carlo Loti there 
is a ſhade of the Flemiſh ſchool to be diſcerned, 
which was pretty as we are now hard upon 
the confines. Our ſovercign here keeps his 
little menagerie in a mighty elegant ſtyle : the 
animals poſſeſs an inſulated rock, ſurrounded 
by the Adige, and planted with every thing 
that can pleaſe them beſt; the wild, or more 
properly the predatory creatures, are conhn- 
ed, but in very ſpacious apartments; with 
each a handſome outlet for amuſement : while 
ſuch as are granivorous rove at pleaſure over 
their domain, to which their maſter often 
comes in ſummer to eat ice at a banquetting 
houſe erected for him in the middle, whence a 
proſpect of a peculiar nature 1s enjoyed ; great 
beauty, much variety, and a very limited ho- 
rizon, like ſome of the views about Bath. 

At the death of one prince another is choſen, 
and government carried on as at Rome in mi- 
niature. We ſtaid here two nights and one 
day, thought perpetually of Matlock and Ivy 
Bridge, and ſaw ſome rarities belonging to a 
man who ſhewed us a picture of our Saviour's- 
circumcihon, and told us it was San Simeone, 
a baby who having gone through many ſtrange 
operations and torments among ſome Jews 
who ſtole him from his parents, as the ſtory 
goes here at Trent, they murdered him at laſt, 
and he became a ſaint and a martyr, to whom 
much devotion is paid at this place, though 
I fancy he was never heard of any where elſe. 

The river ſoon after we left Trent con- 
tracted to a rapid and narrow torrent, fuch as 
daſnes at the foot of the Alps in Savoy; the 
rocks grew more pointed, and the proſpects 

gained 
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gained in ſublimity at every ſtep; though the 
neatneſs of the culture, and quantity of vines, 
with the variegated colouring of the woods, 
continued to excite images more ſoft than 
formidable, leſs ſolemn than lovely. The 
barberry buſhes bind every mountain round 
the middle as with a ſcarlet ſaſh, and when 
we looked down upon them from a houſe ſitu- 
ated as if in the place which the Frenchman 
feemed to have a notion of, when he thought 
the acrian travellers were gone au lien on les 
vents ſe forment, they looked wonderfully pretty. 
The cleanlineſs and comfort with which we 
are now lodged at every inn, evince our di- 
ſtance from France however, and even from 
Italy, where low cielings, clean windows, and 
warm rooms, are deemed pernicious to health, 
and deſtructive of true delight. Here however 
we find ourſelves cruelly diſtreſſed for want 
of language, and muſt therefore depend on 
our eyes only, not our ears, for information 
concerning the golden houſe, or more properly 
the golden roof, long known to ſubſiſt at In- 
ſpruck. The ſtory, as well as I can gather 
it, is this: That ſome man was reproached 
with ſpending more than he could afford, till 
ſome of his neighbours cried out, Why he'll 
roof his houfe with gold ſoon, but who ſhall 
pay the expence ??—* 7will ;” quoth the pi- 
qued German, and actually did gild his tiles. 
My heart tells me however, though my memo- 
Ty will not call up the particulars, that I have 
heard a tale very like this before now; but 
one is always liſtening to the ſame ſtories I 
think : At Rome, when they ſhew a fine head 
lightly fketched by Michael Angelo, they in⸗ 

| orm 
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form you how he left it on Raphael's wall, af- 
ter the manner of Apelles and Protogenes; 
it is called Teſta di Ciambellaro, becauſe he 
came diſguiſed as a ſeller of ciambelte, or little 
biſcuits, while Raphael's ſcholars were painting 
at the Farneſini. At Milan, when they point 
out to you the extraordinary architecture of the 
church detto il Giardino, the roof of which is ſup- 
ported by geometrical dependance of one part 
upon another, without columns or piers, they 
tell how the architect ran away the moment it 
was finiſhed, for fear its ſudden fall might 
diſgrace him. This tale was very familiar to 
me, I had heard it long ago related of a Welch 
bridge; but it is better only ſay what is 
true. | 

This is a ſweetly ſituated town, and a rapid 
ſtream runs through it as at Trent ; and it is 
no ſmall comfort to find one's ſelf once more 
waited on by clean looking females, who 
make your bed, ſweep your room, &c, while 
the pewters in the little neat kitchens, as one 
paſſes through, amaze me with their bright- 
neſs, that I feel as if in a new world, it is % 
long fince I have ſeen any metal but gold un- 
encruſted by naſtineſs, and gold vill not be 
dirty. 

The clumſy churches here are more violent- 
ly crowded with ornaments than I have found 
them yet ; and for one crucifix or Madonna 
to be met with on Italian roads, here are at 
_ leaſt forty; an ill carved and worſe painted 
figure of a bleeding Saviour, large as life, 
meets one at every turn; and I feel glad when 
the odd devotion of the inhabitants hangs a 
clean ſhirt or laced waiſtcoat over it, or both. 
| Another 
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Another cuſtom they have wholly new to me, 
that of keeping the real ſkeletons of their old 
nobles, or ſaints, or any one for whom they 
have peculiar veneration, male or female, in 
a large clean glaſs box or cryſtal caſe, placed 
horizontally, and drefled in fine ſcarlet and 
gold robes, the poor naked {ſkull crowned with 
a coronet, and the feet peeping out below the 
petticoats. Theſe melancholy objects adorn 
all their places of worſhip, being fet on brack- 
ets by the wall inſide, and remind me ſtrange- 
ly of our old ballad of Death and the 
Lady 3 


Fair lady, lay your coſtly robes aſide, &c. 


No body ever mentions that Inſpruck is ſub- 
ject to fires, and I wonder at it, as the roofs 
are all wood cut tile-ways, aid heavily penfile, 
like our barns in England, for the ſnow to roll 
off the eaher. | ; : 
Well! we are far removed indeed from 
Italian architecture, Italian ſculpture, and Ita- 
lian manners; but here are twenty-eight old 
kings, or keyſers, as eur German friends call 
them, large as life, and of good ſolid bronze, 
curiouſly worked to imitate lace, embroidery, 
&c. ſtanding in two rows, very extraordinarily, 
up one of their churches. I have not ſeen 
more frowning viſages or finer dreſſes for a 
long time : and herc is a warm feel as one , 
paſſes by the houſes, even in the ftrect, from 
the heat ofthe ſtoves, which moſt ingenioully 
conceal from one's view that moſt cheerful of 
all fights in cold weather, a good fire. This 
ſeems a very unneceſſary device, and the heated 
| porcelain 
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orcelain is apt to make one's head ache be- 
fide ; all for the fake of this cunning contri- 


vance, to make one enjoy the eftect of fire 


without ſeeing the cauſe. 

The women that run about the town, mean 
time, take the neareſt way to be warm, wrap- 
ping themſelves up in clothes, like 0 many 
fiſhermen at the mouth of the Humber, and 
wear a fort of rug cap groſsly unbecoming. 
But too great an attention to convenience diſ- 


guſts as ſurely as too little; and while a Ve- 


netian wench apparently ſeeks only to captivate 
the contrary ſex, theſe German girls as plainly 
proclaim their reſolution not to ſacrifice a grain 
of perſonal comfort for the —_ of pleaſing 
all the men alive. 

How truly hateful are extremes of every 
thing each day's experience conv.nces; from 
ſuperſtition and infidelity, down to the Fribble 
and the Brute, one's heart abhors the folly of 
reverſing wrong to look for right, which lives 
only in the middle way; and Solomon, the 
wiſeſt man of any age or nation, places the 
ſovereign good in mediocrity of every thing, 
moral, political, and religious. 

With this good axiom of ne quid nimis * in 
our mouths and minds, we ſhould not per- 
haps have driven ſo very hard; but a leſs ef- 
fort would have oo us longer from the 
fineſt object I almoſt ever ſaw ; the ſun rifing 
between fix and ſeven o'clock upon the plains 
of Munich, and diſcovering to our ſoothed 
fight a lovely champain country, ſuch as might 
be called a flat I fear, by thoſe who were not 


* Nothing too much. 
like 
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like us accuſtomed to a hilly one; but after 


four-and-twenty hours paſſed among the Alps, 
I feel ſincerely rejoiced to quit the clouds and 
get upon a level with human creatures, leaving 
the goats and chamois to delight as they do 
in bounding from rock to rock, with an agi- 
lity that amazes one. 

Our weather continuing particularly fine, it 
was curious to watch one pictureſque beauty 
changing for another as we drove along ; for 
no ſooner were the rich vineyards and ſmall in- 
cloſures left behind, than large paſture lands 
filled with feeding or repoſing cattle, cows, 
oxen, horſes, fifty in a held perhaps, preſented 
to our eyes an object they had not contemplated 
for two years before, and revived ideas of 
England, which had long lain buried under 
Italian fertility. 

Inſtead of lying down to reſt, having heard 
we had friends at the ſame inn, we ran with 
them to ſec the picture gallery, more for the 
fake of doing again what we had once done 
before at Paris with the ſame agreeable com- 
pany, than with any hope of entertainment, 
which however upon trial was found by no 
means delicient. Had there been no more than 
the glow of colouring which reſults from the 
fight of ſo many Flemiſh pictures at once, it 
muſt have ſtruck one forcibly ; but the murder 
of the Innocents by Rubens, a great perfor- 
mance, gave me an opportunity of obſerving 
the different ways by which that great maſter, 
Guido Rheni, and Le Brun, lay hold of the 
human heart. The difference does not how- 
ever appear to me inſpired at all by what we 
term national character, for the inhabitants of 
Germany 
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Germany are reckoned flow to anger, and of 


phlegmatic diſpoſitions, while a Frenchman is 
accounted light and airy in his ideas, an Italian 
fiery and revengeful. Yet Rubens's principal 
figure follows the ruthan who has ſeized her 
child, and with a countenance at once exciting 
and expreſſive of horror, endeayours, and al- 
moſt arrives at tearing both his eyes out. One 
actually ſees the fellow ſtruggling between his 
efforts to hold the infant faſt, and yet rid him- 
ſelf of the mother, while blood and anguiſh 
apparently follow the impreſſion her nails are 
making in the tendereſt parts of his face. 
Guido, on the contrary, in one of the churches 
at Bologna, exhibits a beautiful young crea- 
ture of no mean rank, elegant in her afhiction, 
and lovely in her diſtreſs, fitting with folded 
arms upon the fore- ground, contemplating the 
cold corpſe of her murdered baby; his nurſe 
wringing her hands beſide them, while crowds 


of diſtracted parents fill the perſpective, and 


the executioners themſelves appear to pay un- 
willing obcdience to their inhuman king, who 
is ſeen animating them himſelf from the top of 
a diſtant tower.—Le Brun mean time, with 


more imagination and ſublimity than either, 


makes even brute animals ſeem ſenfible, and 
ſhudder at a ſcene ſo dreadful ; while the very 


horſes who ſhould bear the cruel prince over 


the theatre of his crimes, ſnort and tremble, 


and turning away with uncontrollable fury, 


refuſe by trampling in their blood to violate 


ſuch injured innocence Enough of this. 


The patient German is ſeen in all they 
ſhew us, from the painting of Brughuel to the 
muſic of Haydn. A friend here who ſpeaks 


good 
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good Italian ſhewed us a collection of rarities, 
among which was a picture formed of butter- 
flies wings; and a ſet of boxes one within 
another, till my eyes were tired with trying to 
diſcern, and the patience of my companions 
was wearied with counting them, when the 
number paſſed ſeventy-three: this amuſement 
has at leaſt the grace of novelty to recommend 
it. I had not formed to mylelf an idea of 
ſuch unmeaning, ſuch taſteleſs, yet truly ela- 
borate nicety of workmanſhip, as may be 
found in the Elector's chapel, where cvery 
relic repoſes in ſome frame, enamelled and 
adorned with a minuteneſs of attention and 
delicacy of manual operation that aſtoniſhes. 
The prodigious quantity of theſe gold or 
ivory figures, finiſhed ſo as to require a man's 
whole life to each of them, are of immenſe 
value in their way at leaſt, and fill one's mind 
with a ſort of petty and frivolous wonder to- 
tally unexperienced till now, bringing to 
one's recollection every hour Pope's famous 
lne— 


Lo! what huge heaps of littleneſs around ! 


The contraſt between this chape] and Cap- 
pella Borgheſe never left my fancy for a mo- 
ment: but if the coſt of theſe curious trifles 
cauſed my continued ſurpriſe, how was that 
| ſurpriſe increaſed by obſerving the bedchamber 
of the Elector; where they told us that no leſs 
than one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
were buried under loads of gold tiffue, red vel- 
vet, and old-faſhioned carved work, pine 
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the merit even of an attempt towards elegance 
or taſte ? ; 
Nimphenbourg palace and gardens remind- 
ed me of Engliſh gardening forty years ago, 
while— | | | 


Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


I do think I can recollect going with my pa- 
rents and friends to fee Lord Royſton's ſeat at 
Wreſt, when we lived in Hertfordſhire, in 
the year 1750; and it was juſt ſuch a place 
as Nimphenbourg is at this day. Now for 
ſome juſt praiſe : every thing is kept ſo neat 
here, ſo clean, ſo ſweet, ſo comfortably nice, 


that it is a real pleaſure ſomehow either to 


go out in this town or ſtay at home: the 
public baths are delicious; the private rooms 
with boarded floors, all ſwept, and bruſhed, 
and duſted, that not a cobweb can be ſeen in 
Munich, except one kept for a rarity, with the 
Virgin and Child worked in it, and wrought 
to fuch an unrivalled pitch of delicate fineneſs, 


that till we held it up to the light no naked 


eye could diſcern the figures it contained, till 
a microſcope ſoon diſcovered the ſkill and 
patience requiſite to its production great 
pains indeed, and little effect! We have left 
the country where things were exactly the 

reverſe, — great effect, and little pains! But it 
1s the ſame in every thing. 

The women's ſcrupulous attention to kee 
their perſons clear from dirt, makes their faces 
look doubly fair; their complexions have 
quite a luſtre upon them, like ſome of our 


1 _ wenckes 
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wenches in the Weſt of England, whoſe 
tranſparent ſkins ſhew, by the motion of the 
blood beneath, an illuminated countenance 
that itands in the place of eye-language, and 
betrays the ſentiments of the innocent heart 
with uncontrolable fincerity. Theſe girls 
however will not be found to attract or retain 
lovers, like an Italian, whoſe black eyes and 
white teeth (though their poſſeſſor thinks no 
more of cleaning the laſt-named beauty than 
the ficſt) tell her mind clearly, and with little 
pains again produce certain and ſtrong effect. 
Our {tift gold-ſtuff cap here too, as round, as 
hard, and as heavy as an old Japan China 
baſon, and not very unlike one, is by no 
means favourable to the face, as it is clapped 
c:oſe round the head, the hair combed all 
imooth out of fight, and a plated border of 
lace to it made firm with double-ſprigged 
wire; giving its wearer all the hardneſs and 
prim look of a Quaker, without that idea of 
{mplicity which in their dreſs compenſates for 
the abſence of every ornament. 

The gentlemen's maniere de Sajuſter is to 
me cqually ſtriking : an old nobleman who 
takes delight in ſhewing us the glories of his 
little court (where I have a notion he himſelf 
holds ſome honourable office) came to dine 
with us yeſterday in a dreſſed coat of fine, 
clean, white broad-cloth, laced all down with. 
gold, and lined with crimſon fattin, of which | 
likewiſe the waiſtcoat was made, and laced 
about with a narrower lace, but pretty broad 
too; ſo that I thought I ſaw the very coat my 
father went in to the old king's birth-day 
five and thirty years ago, There 1s more 

| a ſtatelineſs 
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ſtatelineſs too and ceremonious manners in the 
converſation of this gentleman, and the friends 
he introduced us to, than I have of late been 
accuſtomed to; and they fatigue one with 
long, dry, unintereſting narratives. The inn- 
keepers are honeſt, but inflexible ; the ſer- 
vants filent and ſullen; the poſtillions flow 
and inattentive ; and every thing exhibits the 
reverſe of what we have left behind. 

The treaſures of this little Elector are pro- 
digious, his jewels ſuperb; the Electreſs's 
pearls are ſuperior in hze and regularity to 
thoſe at Loretto, but that diſtinguiſhed by the 

name of the“ Pearl of the Palatinate” is ſurely 
incomparable, and, as ſuch, always carried to 
the election of a new Emperor, when each 
brings his fineſt poſſeſſion in his hand, like 
the Princeſs of Babylon's wooers,—which was 
perhaps meant by Voltaire as a joke upon the 
cuſtom. This pearl is about the bigneſs and 
ſhape of a very fine filberd, the upper part or 
cap of it jet black, ſmooth and pertectly beau- 
tiful ; it is unique in the known world. 

Our Prince's dinner here is announced by 
the ſound of drums and trumpets, and he has 
always a concert playing while he dines: 
pomp is at this place indeed ſo artfully ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of general conſequence, that 
while one remains here one ſcarcely feels 
aware how little any one but his own cour- 
tiers can be thinking about the Elector of 
Bavaria; but ceremony is of moſt uſe where 
there is leaſt importance, and glitter beſt hides 
the want of ſolidity. | 

From Munich to Saltzbourg nothing can 
exceed the beauties of the country; whole 

L I 2 woods, 
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woods, and we may ſay foreſts, of evergreen 
timber, keep all idea of winter kindly at a 
diſtance: the road lies through theſe ele- 
gantly-varied thickets, which ſometimes are 
formed of cedars, often of foxtailed pines, 
while a pale larch ſometimes, and gloomy 
cypreſs, hinder the verdure from being too 


monotonous; here are likewife mingled a- 


mong them ſome oak and beech of a majeſtic 
ſize. Nor do our proſpects want that dignit 
which mountains alone can beſtow; thoſe 
which ſeparate Bavaria from Hungary are 
high, and of confiderable extent; a long range 
they are of bulky fortifications, behind 
which I am informed the country is far coarſer 
than here. 

The cathedral at Saltzbourg is modern, 
built upon the model of St. Peter's at Rome, 
but on a ſmall ſcale: one now ſees how few 
the defects are of that aſtoniſhing pile, though 
brought cloſe to one's eye, by being ſtript of 
the awful magnitude that kept examination at 
a diſtance. The muſical bells remind me of 
thoſe at Bath, and every thing here ſeems, as 
at Bath, the work of this preſent century ; 
but there is a Benedictine convent ſeated on 
the top of a hill above the town, of excecding 
antiquity, founded before the - conqueſt of 

England by William the Norman; under 
which lie its founder and protectors, the old 
Dukes of Bavaria; which they are happy to 
 ſthew travellers, with the regiſtored account 
of their young Prince Adam, who came over 


to our iſland with William, and gained a ſet- 


tlement : they were pteaſed when I proved to 
them, that his blood was not yet wholly ex- 
tinct among us, 

A fever 
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A fever hindered us here from looking at the 


ſalt-works, from which the city takes its name: 


but the water-works at Heelbrun pleaſed us for 
a moment; and I never ſaw beavers live ſo hap- 
pily as with the Archbiſhop of Saltzbourg, who 
ſuffers, and even encourages, his tame ones to 
dig, and build, and amuſe themſelves their own 
way : he has fin too which eat out of his hand, 
and are not carp, but I do not know what they 
are; my want of language diſtracts me. Theſe 
German ſtreams appear to us particularly pel- 
lucid, and, by what I can gather from the peo- 
ple, this water never freezes. The taſte of 
gardening ſeems juſt what ours was in England 
before Stowe was planned, and they diyert you 
now with puppets moved by concealed machi- 
nery, as I recollect their doing at places round 
London, called the Spaniard at Hampſtead and 
Don Saltero's at Chelſea. 

The Prince Archbiſhop's income is from 150 
to four hundred thouſand a year I underſtand, 
and he ſpends it among his ſubjects, who half 
adore him. His chief delight is in brute ani- 
mals they tell me, particularly horſes, which 
engroſs ſo much of his attention that he keeps 
one hundred and ſeventeen for his own private 
and perſonal uſc, of yarious merits, beauties, 
and pedigrees ; never ſurely was ſo elegant, ſo 
capital a ſtud! And he is fingularly fond of a 
breed of fine filky-haired Engliſh ſetting-dogs, 
red and white, and very high upon their legs. 

The country which carried us forward to Vi- 
enna is eminently fine, and fine in a way that 
is now once more grown new to me; no hedges 
here, no ſmall incloſures at all; but rich land, 
lying like as in Dorlſc: ſhire, divided into arable 

and 
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and paſture grounds, clumped about with woods 
of evergreen. Such is the genius of this ſoye- 
reign for Engliſh manners and Engliſh agricul- 
ture, that no converſation is ſaid to be more 
welcome at his court than what relates to the 
ſports or profits of the field in Britain; to 
which accounts he liſtens with good-humoured 
earneſtneſs, and talks of a fine ſcenting day 
with the true taſte of an Engliſh country gentle- 
man. 

On this day I firſt ſaw the Danube at. Lintz, 
where, though but juſt burſt from the ſpring, 
it is already ſo deep and ſtrong that ſcarcely 
any wooden bridge is capable to reſiſt it, and 
accordingly it did a few months ago overwhelm 
many cottages and fields, among which we 
paſſed. The inhabitants here call it Donaw from 
its ſwiftneſs; and it deſerves beſide, any name 
expreſſive of that fingular purity which diſtin- 
guiſhes the German torrents. 

The rivers of France, Italy, and England, 
give one no idea of that elemental perfection 
found in the fluids here; not a pebble, not a 
fiſh in theſe tranſlucent ſtreams, but may be 
diſcerned to a depth of twelve feet. As the 
water in Germany, ſo is the atmoſphere in 
Italy, a medium fo little obſtructed by vapour I 
remember, that Veſuvius looked as near to Na- 
ples, from our window, as does lord T.iſfburne's 
park from the little town of Exmouth oppolite, 
a diſtance of about five miles I believe, and the 
other is near ten. Let me add, that this pecull- 
arity brings every object forward with a certain 
degree of hardneſs not wholly pleafing to the 
eye. The proſpects round Naples have another 
fault, reſulting from too great perfection: 115 
5 Vs 
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{ky's brilliant uniformity, and utter cloudleſſ- 
neſs for many months together, takes away 
thoſe broad maſles of light and ſhade, with the 
volant ſhadows that croſs our Britiſh hills, re- 
lieving the ſight, and diſcriminating the land- 
ſcape. 

The ſcenery round Conway Caſtle in North 
Wales, with a thunder-ſtorm rolling over the 
mountain ; the ſea ſtrongly illuminated on one 
fide, with the ſun ſhining bright upon the ver- 
dure on the other; the lights dropping in 
patches about one; exhibits a variety, the 
which to equal will be very difficult, let us tra- 
vel as far as we pleaſe. 

Magnificence of a far different kind however 
claims our preſent attention—a convent and 
church ſhewn us at Molcke upon our way, the 
reſidence of eighteen friars who inhabit a ſtately 
palace it is confeſſed, while three immenſe 


courts precede your entrance to a ſplendid 


ſtructure of enormous ſize, on which the finery 
beſtowed amazed even me, who came from 
Rome ; nor had entertained an idea of ſeeing 
ſuch gilding, and carving, and profuſion of ex- 
pence, laviſhed on a place of religious retire- 
ment in our road to 


fi 


We entered the capital by night; but I 
fancied, perhaps from having been told fo, that 
I faw ſomething like a look of London round 
me. Apartments furniſhed wholly in rhe Paris 
taſte take of that look a little; ſo do the public 
walks 
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walks and drives which are formed etoile-wiſe 
and moving ſlowly up and down the avenues, 
you ſee large ſtags, wild boars, &c. grazing at 
liberty: this is grander than our park, and” 
graver than the Corſo. Whenever they lay out 
a piece of water in this country, it is covered as 
in ours with ſwans, who have completely quit- 
ted the odoriterous Po for the clear and rapid 

Danube. DIET 
Vienna was not likely to ſtrike one with its 
churches; yet the old cathedral is majeſtic, and 
by no means ſtript of thoſe ornaments which, 
while one ſc&t of Chriſtians think it particu- 
larly pleaſing in the fight of God to retain, is 
hardly warrantable in another fe&t, though 
wiſer, to be over-haſty in tearing away. Here 
are however many devotional figures and cha- 
pels left in the ſtreets I ſee, which, from the 
tales told in Auſtrian Lombardy, one had little 
reaſon to expect; but the emperor is tender 
even to the foibles of his Vienneſe ſubjects, 
while he ſhews little feeling to Italian miſery. 
Men drawing carts along the roads and ſtreets 
afford, indeed, ſomewhat an awkward proof 
of the government's lenity when human crea- 
tures are levelled with the beaſts of burden, and 
called ftott eiſel, or ftout aſſes, as I underſtand, 
who by this information have learned that the 
frame which ſupports a picture is for the fame 
' reaſon called an er/el, as we call a thing to hang 
clothes on a horſe. It is the genius of the Ger- 
man languaze to degrade all our Engliſh words 
ſomehow : they call a coach a waggon, and alk 
a lady if ſhe will buy pomatum to {car her 
hair with. Such is however the reſemblance 
between their tongue and ours, that the Itaiians 
f protect 
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proteſt they cannot ſeparate either the ideas or 
the words. 

I muſt mention our going to the poſt- office 
with a Venetian friend to look for letters, 
where, after receiving ſome ſurly replies from 
the people who attended there, our laquais 
de place reminded my male companions that 
they ſhould ftand uncovered. Finding them 
however ſomewhat dilatory in their obedience, 
a rough fellow ſnatched the hat from one of 
their heads, laying, * Don't you know, Sir, that 
you are ſtanding before the emperor's officers ?"—* 1 
know,” replied the prompt Italian, hat we are 
come to a country where people wear their hats in the 
church, ſo need not wonder ave are bid to take them off 
in the oRt-office.” Well, where rulers are ſaid or 
ſuppoſed to be tyrannical, it is rational that 
good proviſion ſhould be made for arms; other- 
wile deſpotiſm dwindies into nugatory pom- 
pouſneſs and airy ſhow; Proſpero's empire in 
the enchanted iſland of Shakeſpeare i is not more 
ſhadowy than the fight of princedom united 
with impotence of power :—ſuch have I ſeen, 
but ſuch is not the character of Keyſar's domi- 
nion. The arſenal here is the fineſt thing m 
the world I ſuppoſe; it grieved me to feel the 
ideas of London and Venice fade before it ſo; 
but the enormous fize and ſolidity of the quad- 
rangle, the quantity and diſpoſition of the can- 
non, bombs, and mortars, filled my mind with 
enforced reſpect, and ſhook my nerves with 
the thought of what might follow ſuch dreadful 
preparation. 

Nothing can in fact be grander than the fight 
df the Auſtrian eagle, all made out in arms, 
eight ancient heroes ſternly frowning round it. 

The 
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The choice has fallen on Cæſar, Pompey, Al- 
exander, Scipio, Hannibal, Fabius Maximus, 
Cyrus, and Themiſtocles. I ſhould have 
thought Pyrrhus worthier the company of all 
the reit than this laſt-named hero ; but petty 
criticiſms are much leſs worthy a place in Vi- 
enna's arſenal, which impreſſes one with a very 
majeſtic idea of Imperial greatneſs. 

On the firſt of November we tried at an ex- 
curſion into Hungary, where we meant to 
have ſurveyed the Danube in all its dignity at 
Preſburgh, and have heard Hayden at Eſther- 
hazie. But my being unluckily taken ill, pre- 
vented us from proſecuting our journey fur- 
ther than a wretched village, where I was laid 
up with a fever, and diſappointed my company 
of much hoped-for entertainment. It was 
curious however to find one's ſelf within a few 
poſts of the places one had read ſo much of; 
and the words Route de Belgrade upon a finger- 
poſt gave me ſenſations of diſtance never felt 
before. The comfortable fight of a proteſtant 
chapel near me made much amends however. 
The officiating prieſts were of the Moravian 
ſect it ſeems, and dear Mr. Hutton's image 
ruſhed upon my mind. A burial paffing by my 
windows, ſtruck me as very extraordinary : 
not one follower or even bearer being dreſſed 
in black, but all with green robes trimmed 
with dark brown furs, not robes neither ; but 
like long coats down to the men's heels, cut in 
ſkirts, and trimmed up thoſe ſkirts as well as 
round the bottom with fur. | 

It was a melancholy country that we paſſed 
through, very bleak and diſmal, and I truſt 


would not have mended upon us had we gone 
further, 
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further. The few people one ſees are all ig- 
norant, and can all ſpcak Latin—ſuch as it 
is—very fluently. I have lived with many 
very knowing people who never could ſpeak 
it with any fluency at all. Such is life !—and 
ſuch is learning! I long to talk about the ſheep 
and ſwine : they ſeem very worthy of obſerva- 
tion ; the latter large and finely ſhaped, of the 
old ſavage race; one fancies them like thoſe 
Eumwus tended, and perhaps they are ſo; with 
tuſks of ſingular beauty and whiteneſs. which 
the uniformly brown colour of the creature 
thews off to much advantage; amidit his dark 
curls, waving all over his high back and long 
fides, in the manner of a curl-pated baby in 
England, only that the laſt is e fair 
and blonde. 

The ſheep are ſpotted like our pigs, but 
prettier; black and yellow like a tortoife-ſhell 
cat, with horns as long as thoſe of any he-goat I 
ever ſaw, but very different; theſe animals 
carrying them ſtraight upright like an antelope, 
and they are of a ſpiral ſhape, Our mutton 
meantime 1s deteſtable; but here are incom- 
parable fiſh, carp large as ſmall Severn ſalmon, 
and they bring them to table cut in pounds, and 
the joul for a handſome diſh. I only wonder 
one has never heard of any ancient or any mo- 
dern gluttons driving away to Preſburg or 
Buda, for the ſake of eating a fine Danube 
carp. 

With regard to men and women in Hungary, 
they are not thickly ſcattered, but their lamen- 
tations are loud; the emperor having reſumed 


al] the privileges granted them by Maria The- 


rela in the year 1740, or thereabouts, when 
diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs drove her to ſhelter in that country, 
and has prohibited the importation of ſalt her- 


rings which uſed to come duty free from Am- 


ſterdam, ſo that their faſts are rendered incom- 
modious from the aſperity of the ſoil, which 
produces very little vegetable food. 

Ground ſquirrels are frequent in the foreſts 
here; but without Pcnnant's Synopſis I never 
remember the Linnzan names of quadrupeds, 
ſo can get no information of the animal called 
a glutton in Engliſh, whoſe {kin I ſee in every 
fur ſhop, and who, I fancy, inhabits our 
Hungarian woods. 

The Imperial collection of pictures here is 
really a magnificent repoſitory of Italian yes 
Flemiſh colouring, and Dutch exaCtheſs : 


which the Baptiit, by Giulio Romano, hs 


crucifixion by Vandyke, and the phyſician 
holding up a bottle to the light by Gerard 
Douw, are great examples. 

One does not-in theſe countries look out par- 
ticularly for the works of Roman or Bologneſe 
maſters; but I remember a wonderful Caracci 
at Munich, worthy a firſt place even in the 
Zampieri palace; the ſubject, Venus fitting 
under a great tree diverting herſelf with ſee— 


ing a ſcuffie between the two boys Cupid and 


Anteros. | 

In the gallery here at t Vienna, many of the 
pictures have been handled a good deal; one 
is dazzled with the brilliancy of theſe power- 
#1] colouriſts : and here is a David Teniers 
ſurpriſingly natural, of Abraham offering up 
Ifaac; a glorious Pordenone repreſenting 
Santa Juſtina, reminded me of her fine church 


at Padua, and u, centurion at Cant 
| WAIC 
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which I know not who could excel; and here 
is Furino's Sigiſmunda to be ſeen, the ſame 
or a duplicate of that fold at Sir Luke 
Schaub's fale in London about thirty years 
ago, and called Corregio. I have ſeen it at 
Merriworth too if not greatly miſtaken. The 
price it went for in Langſord's auction-room 
I cannot ſurely forget, it was three thouſand 
pounds, or they ſaid jo. I will only add a word 

of a Dutch girl repreſenting Herodias, and fo 
lively in its colouring, that I think the king 


would have denied her who refembled it no- 


thing, had he been a native of Amſterdam. A 
Mount Calvary painted by the ſame hand 
is very ſtriking, with a crowd of people ga- 
thered about the croſs, and men ſelling 
cakes to the mob, as if at a fair or horſe-race : 
two young peaſants at fiſty-cuffs upon 
the fore ground quarrelling, as it ſhould 
ſeem, about the propriety of our Saviour's 
execution. 

But J have this day heard ſo many and ſuch 
intereſting particulars concerning the empe- 
ror, that I ſhould not forgive myſelf if I failed 
to record and relate them, the leſs becauſe 
my authority was particularly good, and the 
anecdotes ſingular and pleaſing. 

He riſes then at five o'clock every morning, 
even at this ſharp ſeaſon, writes in private till 
nine, takes ſome refreſhment then, and im- 
mediately after calls his miniſters, and em- 


ploys the time till one profeſſedly in ſtate af- 


fairs, rides out till three, returns and ſtudies 
alone, letting the people bring his dinner at 
the appointed hour, chuſes out of all the things 
they bring him one diſh, and ſets it on 


the 
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the ſtove to keep hot, eating it when nature 
calls for food, but never detaining a ſervant 
in the room to wait; at five he goes to the 
Corridor juſt ncar his own apartment, where 
poor and rich, ſmall and great, have acceſs 
to his perfon at pleaſure, and often get him 
to arbirrate their law-ſuits, and decide their 
domeſtic differences, as nothing is more agree- 
able to him than finding himſeif confidered by 
his people as their father, and diſpenſer of 
juſtice over all his extenſive dominions. His 
attention to the duties he has impoſed upon 
himſelf is ſo great, that, in order to maintain 
a pure impartiality in his mind towards every 
claimant, he ſuffers no man or woman to have 
any influence over him, and forbears even the 
{light gratihcation of fondling a dog, leſt it 
ſhould take up too much of his time. The 
emperor is a ſtranger upon principle to the joys 
of confidence and friendſhip, but cultivates the 
acquaintance of many ladies and gentlemen, at 
_ whoſe houſes (when they ſee company) he 
drops in, and ſpends the evening cheerfully in 
cards or converſation, putting no man under 
the leaſt reſtraint ; and if he ſees a new comer 
in look diſconcerted, goes up to him and ſays 
kindly, © Divert yourſelf your own way, good 
Sir; and do not let me diſturb you.” His 
coach is like the commoneſt gentleman's of 
Vienna ; his ſervants diſtinguiſhed only by the 
plainneſs of their liveries ; and, leſt their in- 
folence might make his company troubleſome 
to the houſes where he viſits, he leaves the 
carriage in the ſtreet, and will not even be dei 
ven into the court-yard, where other equipa- 


ges and footmen wait. A large diſh of hot 
chocolate 
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chocolate thickened with bread and cream is a 
common afternoon's 1egale here, and the em- 
peror often takes one, obſcrving to the miſtreſs 
of the houſe how acceptable ſuch a meal is to 
him after ſo wretched a dinner. na 
A few mornings ago ſhowed his character in 
a ſtrong light. Some poor women were com- 


ing down the Danube on a float, the planks ſe- 


parated, and they were in danger of drowning ; 
as it was very carly in the day, and no one 
awake upon the ſhore except a ſawyer that was 
cutting wood ; who, not being able to obtain 
from his phlegmatic neighbours that aſſiſtance 
their caſe immediately required, ran directly 
to call the emperor who he knew would be 
ſtirring, and who came flying to pive that 
help which from ſome happy accident was no 
longer wanted: but Joſeph loſt no good hu- 
mour on the occaſion ; on rhe contrary, he con- 
gratulated the women on their deliverance, 
praiſing at the ſame time and rewarding the 
tellow for having diſturbed him, 

My informer told me likewiſe, that if two 
men diſpute about any matter till miſchief is 
expected, the wife of one of them will often 


cry out, © Come, have done, have done direct- 


ly, or I'll call our maſter, and he'll make you 
have done.” Now is it fair not to do every 
thing but -adore a ſovereign like this ? when 
we know that ifſuch tales were told us of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, or Titus Veſpaſian, it would be 
our delight to repeat, our favourite learning to 
read of them. Such conduct would ſerve ſuc- 
ceeding princes for models, nor could the 
weight of a dozen centuries ſmother their {till 
riſing fame, Yet is not my heart 3 

8 that 
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that the reputation of Joſeph the Second will be 
conſigned immaculate from age to age, like 
that of theſe immortal worthics, though dearly 
purchaſed by the loſs of eaſe and pleaſure; 
while neither the mitred prelatè nor the blame- 
leſs puritan purſue with bleſſings a heart unawed 
by ſplendour, unſoftened by ſimplicity; a hand 
ſtretched forth rather to diſpente juſtice, than 
opening ſpontaneouſly to diſtribute charity. 
To ſpeak leſs ſolemnly, if men were nearer 
than they arc to perfect creatures, abſolute 
monarchy would be the moſt perfect form of 
government, for the will of the prince could 
never deviate from propriety ; but if one king 
can fee all with his own eyes, and hear all 
with his own ears, no ſucceflor will ever be 
able to do the ſame ; and it is like giving Har- 
riſon 10,000 |. for finding the longitude, to 
commend a perſon for having hit on the right 
way of governing a great nation, while his 
ſcience is incommunicable, and his powers of 
execution muſt end with his life. 

The ſociety here is charming; Sherlock ſays, 
that he- who does not like Vienna is his own 
fatiriſt ; I ſhall leave others to be mine. The 
ladies here ſecm very highly accompliſhed, 


and ſpeak a great variety of languages with 


facility, ſtudying to adorn the converſation 
with every ornament that literature can be- 
ſtow ; nor do they appear terrified as in Lon- 
don, leſt pedantry ſhould be imputed to them, 
for venturing ſometimes to uſe in company 
that knowledge they have acquired in private 
by diligent application. Here alſo are to be 
ſeen young unmarried women once again: 
wiffes, who wink at each other, and titter in 

corners 
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corners at what is paſſing in the rooms, public 
or private: I had half forgotten their exiſt- 
ence. 

The horſes here are trimmed at the heels, 


and led about in body clothes like ours in Eng- 


land; but their drawing is ill managed, no 
ſhafts ſomehow but a pole, which, when there 
is one horſe only, looks awkward and badly 
contrived. Beaſts of various kinds plowing to- 
gether has a ſtrange look, and the ox har- 
neſſed up like a hunter in a phaeton cuts a 
comical figure enough. One need no longer 
ſay, Optat ephippia bos piger *; but it is very 
filly, as no uſe can be thus made of that ſtrength 
which lies only in his head and horns. Plenty 
of wood makes the Germans profuſely elegant 
in their pales, hurdles, &c. which give an air 


of comfort and opulence, and make the beſt. 


compenſation a cold climate can make for the 
hedges of jeſſamine and medlar flowers, which 
I ſhall ſee no more. 

Our architecture here can hardly be expect 
ed to pleaſe an eye made faſtidious from the 
contemplation of Michael Angelo's works at 
Rome, or Palladio's at Venice; nor will Ger- 
man muſic much delight thoſe who have been 

long accuſtomed to more fimple melody, 
though intrinfic merit and complicated excel- 
lence will always deſerve the higheſt note of 


praiſe. Whoever takes upon him to under- 


rate that which no one can obtain without in- 
finite labour and ſtudy, will ever be cenſured, 
and juſtly, for refuſing the reward due to deep 
reſearch; but if a man's taſte leads him t to like 


* The lazy ox for trappings ſighs, 
M m Cyprus 
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Cyprus wine, let him drink vat, and content 
himſelf with commending the old hock. 
Apropos, we hear that Sacchin;, the Metaſta- 
ho of muſical compoſers, is dead; but nobody 
at Vienna cares about his compoſitions. Our 


Italian friends are more candid; they are 


always talking in favour of Bach and Brughuel, 
Handel and Rubens. | 
The cabinet of natural hiſtory is excced- 


ingly fine, and the rooms ſingularly well dif- 


poſed. There are more cameos at Bologna, 
and one ſuperior ſpecimen of native gold: 
cvery thing elſe I believe is better here, and 
ſuch opals did I never ſee before, no not at 
Loretto : the petrified lemon and artichoke 
have no equals, and a brown diamond 


was new to me to-day. A ſpecimen of ſea- 


{alt filled with air bubbles like the rings one 
buys at Vicenza, is worth going a long way 
to look at; but the gentlemen at Munich, 
who ſhewed us the Virgin - Mary in a cobweb, 
had a piece of red filver ſhot out into a ruby 
like cryſtal, more extraordinary than any mi- 
neral production I have ſeen. Our attention 
was caught by Maria Thereſa's bouquet, but 
one cannot forget the pearls belonging to the 
electreſs of Bavaria. 1 

What ſeemed, however, moſt to charm the 
people who ſhewed the cabinet, was a ſnuff— 
box conſiſting of various gems, none bigger 
than a barley-corn, each of prodigious value, 
and the workmanſhip of more, every ſquare 


being inJaid ſo neatly, and no precious ſtone 


repeated, though the number is no leſs than 
one hundred and eig hty-three; a falſe bottom 
beſides of gold, opening with a ſpring ny. 
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and diſcovering a written catalogue of the 


jewels in the fineſt hand-writing, and the ſmall- 


eſt poſſible. This was to me a real curioſity, 
afforded a new and fingular proof of that 
aſtoniſhing power of. eye, and delicacy of 
manual operation, ſeconded by a patient and 
perſevering attention to things frivolous in 
themſel es, which will be for ever alike ne- 
glected > the fire of Italian genius, and diſ- 
dained by the dignity of Britiſh ſcience. 

| We have ſeen other ſort of things to-day 
however. The Hungarian and Bohemian 
robes pleaſed me beſt, and the wild unſet 

jewels in the diadem of Tranſylvania im- 
preſſed me with a valuable idea of Gothic 
greatneſs. The ſervice of gold plate too is 
very grand from its old-faſhioned ſolidity. I 
liked it better than TI did the ſnuft-box ; and 
here is a diſh in ivory puts one in mind of no- 
thing but Achilles's ſhield, ſo worked is its 
broad margin with miniature repreſentations 
of battles, landſcapes, &c. three dozen diffe- 
rent ſtories round the diſh, one might have 
looked at it with microſcopes for a week toge- 
ther. The porcelain plates have been painted 
to ridicule Raphael's pots at Loretto I fancy; 
Julio Romano's manner is comically parodied 
upon one of them. | 

Prince Lichtenſtein's pictures are charm- 
ing; a Salmacis in the water by Albano is 
the beſt work of that maſter I ever ſaw, not 
diffuſed as his works commonly are, but all 


collected ſomehow, and fine in a way I cannot 


expreſs for want of more knowledge ; very, very 
fine it is however, and full of expreſſion and 
character. The Caracci ſchool again, —Here is 
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the whole hiſtory of Decius by Rubens too, 
wohderfully learned; and an aſſumption of 
the Virgin ſo like Mrs. Pritchard our famous 
actreſs, no portrait ever repreſented her ſo 
well. A St. Sebaſtian divinely beautiful, by 
Vandyke; and a girl playing on the guitar, 
which you may run round almoſt, by the 
coarſe but natural hand of Caravagio. 
The library is new and ſplendid, and they 
buy books for it very liberally. The learned 
and amiable Abbe Denys ſhewed me a thouſand 
unmerited civilities, was charmed with the 
character of Dr. Johnſon, and delighted with 
the ſtory of his converſation at Rouen with 
Monſ. VAbbe Roffette. This gentleman ſeems 
to love England very much, and Engliſh liter- 
ature ; ſpoke of Humphry Prideaux with re- 
ſpe&t, and has his head full of Oſſian's poetry, 
of which he can repeat whole pages. He 
ſhewed me a fragment of Livy written in the 
fifth century, a pſalter and creed beautifully 
illuminated of the year nine hundred, and a 
large portion of St. Mark's goſpel on blue pa- 
per of the year three hundred and ſeven. A 
Bibbia de Poveri too, as the Italians call it, 
curious enough; the figures all engraved 
on wood, and only a text at bottom to explain 
them. 
Winceſlaus marked every book he ever pol- 
ſeſſed, it ſeems, with the five vowels on the 
back; and almoſt every one with ſome little 
miniature made by himſelf, recording his eſ- 
cape from confincment- at Prague in Bohemia, 
where the waſher-woman having affiſted him to 
get out of priſon under pretence of bathing, he 
has been very ſtudious to regiſter the event; lo 
much 
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much ſo that even on the margins of his bible 
he has been tempted to paint paſt ſcenes that 


- had better haye been blotted from his me- 


mory. 


The Livy which learned men have hoped 
to find ſafe in the ſeraglio of Conſtantinople, 
was burned by their late ſultan Amurath, our 
Abbe Denys tells me; the motive ſprung from 
miſtaken piety, but the effect is to be lament- 
ed. He ſhewed me an Alcoran in extremely 
ſmall characters, ſurprifingly ſo indeed, taken 
out of a Turkiſh officer's pocket when John 
Sobieſky raiſed the ſiege of this city in the year 
1590, and a preacher took for his text the 
Sunday after, © There was a man ſent from God 
whoſe name was John.” I was much amuſed 
with a fight of the Mexican MSS and Peruvian 
u_ ; Nor are the Turkiſh figures of Adam 
and Eve, our Saviour and his mother, leſs re- 
markable; but Mahomet ſurrounded by a 
glory about his head, a veil concealing his 


face as too bright for inſpection, excceded all 


the reſt. | 


Here are many ladies of faſhion in this town 
very eminent for their muſical abilities, parti— 
cularly Meſdemoiſelles de Martinas, one of 
whom 1s member of the Academies of Berlin 
and Bologna: the celebrated Metaſtaſio died in 
their houſe, after having lived with the family 
fixty- five years more or leſs. They ſet his poe- 
try and fing it very finely, appearing to recol- 
let his converſation and friendſhip, with in- 
finite tenderneſs and delight. He was to have 
been preſented to the Pope the very day he 
died, I underſtand, and in the delirium which 
Immediately preceded diflolution he raved 

much 
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much of the ſuppoſed interview. Unwilling to 
hear of death, no one was ever permitted even 
to mention it before him; and nothing put 
him ſo certainly out of humour, as finding that 
rule tranſgreſſed even by his neareſt friends. 
Even the ſmall-pox was not to be named in 
his preſence, and whoever did name that diſ- 
order, though unconſcious of the offence he 
had given, Metaſtaſio would ſee him no more. 
The other peculiarities I could gather from 
Miſs Martinas were theſe : That he had con- 
tentedly lived half a century at Vienna, with- 
out ever even wiſhing to learn its language ; 
that he had never given more than five guineas 
Engliſh money in all that time to the poor ; 
that he always fat in the ſame ſeat at church, 
but never. paid for it, and that nobody dared 
aſk him for the trifling ſum; that he was grate- 
ful and beneficent to the friends who began 
by being his protectors, but ended much his 
debtors, for ſolid benefits as well as for elegant 
preſents, which it was his delight to be perpe- 
tually making them, leaving to them at laſt all 
he had ever gained without the charge even of 
a ſingle legacy; obſerving in his will that it 
was to them he owed it, and other conduct 
would in him have been injuſtice. Such were 
the ſentiments, and ſuch . the conduct of this 
great poet, of whom it is of little conſequence 
to tell, that he never changed the faſhion of 
his wig, the cut or colour of his coat, fo that 
his portrait taken not very long ago looks like 
thoſe of Boileau or Moliere at the head of their 
works. His life was arranged with ſuch me- 
thodical exactneſs, that he roſe, ſtudied, chat- 
ted, llept, and dined at the ſame hours tor fifty 
years 
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years together, enjoying uninterrupted health, 
which probably gave him that happy ſweet- 
neſs of temper, or habitual gentleneſs of man- 
ners, which never ſuffered itſelf to be ruffled, 
but when his ſole injunction was forgotten, and 
the death of any perſon whatever was unwit- 
tingly mentioned before him. No ſolicitation 
had ever prevailed on him to dine from home, 
nor had his neareſt intimates ever ſeen him ear 
more than a biſcuit with his lemonade, every 
meal being performed with even myſterious 
privacy to the laſt, When his end approached 
by ſteps ſo very rapid, he did not in the leaſt 
ſuſpect that it was coming ; and Mademoiſelle 
Martinas has ſcarcely yet done rejoicing in the 
thought that he eſcaped the preparations he ſo 
dreaded. His early paſhon for a celebrated 
finger is well known upon the continent; ſince 
that affair finiſhed, all his pleaſures have been 
confined to muſic and converſation. He had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the ſeventieth edition 
of his worksI think they ſaid, but am aſhamed 
'to copy out the number from my own notes, it 
ſeems ſo very ſtrange ; and the delight he took 
in hearing the lady he lived with ſing his ſongs, 
was viſible to every one. An Italian Abate 
here ſaid, comically enough, © Oh! he looked 
like a man in the ſtate of beatification always 
when Mademoiſelle de Martinas accompanied 
his verſes with her fine voice and brilliant fin- 
ger. The father of Metaſtaſio was a goldſmith 
at Rome, but his ſon had ſo devoted himſelf 
to the family he lived with, that he refuſed to 
hear, and took pains not to know, whether he. 
had in his latter days any one relation left in 
the world. On a character ſo ſingular I leave my 


readers 
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readers to make their own obſervations and re- 
flections, | 
Au reſte, as the French ſay; Ihave no notion 
that Vienna, ſempre ventoſo o velenoſo, * can be a 
very wholeſome place to live in; the double 
windows, double feather-beds, &c. in a room 
without a chimney, is ſurely ill contrived ; and 
ſleeping ſmothered up in down ſo, like a hy- 
drophobous patient in ſome parts of Ireland, is 
not particularly agreeable, though I begin to 
like it better than I did. All external air is 
ſhut out in ſuch a manner that I am frighted 
leſt, after a certain time, the room ſhould be- 
come like an exhauſted receiver, while the 
wind whirls one about the ſtreet in ſuch a man- 
ner that it is diſpleaſing to put out one's head; 
and a phyſician from Raguſa ſettled here told 
me, that wounded lungs are a common conſe- 
quence of the triturated ſtone blown about 
here ; and in fact aſthmas and conſumptions 
are their reigning diſeaſes. 

Apropos, the plague is now raging in Tran- 
ſylvania ; how little ſafe ſhould we think our- 
ſelves at London, were a diſorder ſo contagious 
known to be no farther diſtant than Derby ? 
The diſtance is ſcarcely greater now from Vi- 
enna to the place of diſtreſs ; yet I will not ſay 
we are in much danger to be ſure, for that 
perpetual connection kept up between all the 
towns and counties of Great Britain is unknown 
in other nations, and we ſhould be as many 
days going to Tranſylvania from here perhaps, 
as we ſhould be hors running from Todden- 
ham-court road to Derby. 

Sheenburn is pretty, but it is no ſeaſon ſor 
ſceing pretty places. The ſtrects of Vienna are 

- Auer ſtormy or venemons. | 


not 
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not pretty, at all, God knows; ſo narrow, ſo 
ill built, ſo crowded, many wares placed upon 
the ground where there is a little opening, 
ſeems a ſtrange awkward diſpoſition of things 
for ſale ; and the people cutting wood in the 
ſtreet makes one half wild when walking ; it is 
| hardly poſſible to paſs another ſtrange cuſtom, 
borrowed from Italy I truſt, of ſnutting up their 
ſhops in the middle of the day ; it muſt tend, 
one would think, but little to the promotion 
of that commerce which the ſovereign profeſſes 
to encourage, and I ſee no excuſe for it here 
which can be made from heat, gaiety, or de- 
votion. Many families living in the ſame 
houſe, and at the entrance of the apartments 
belonging to each, a ſtrong iron gate to ſepa- 
rate the reſidence of one ſet from that of ano- 
ther, has likewiſe an odd melancholy look, 
like that of a priſon or a nunnery. Nunne- 
ries, however, here are none ; and if the old 
women turned out of thoſe they have long 
dwelt in, are not provided with decent penh- 
ons, it muſt furely diſtreſs even the Emperor's 
cold heart to ſee age driven from the refuges of 
diſappointment, and forced to wander through 
the world with inexperience for its guide, while 
youth is no longer led, but thruſt into temptati- 
on by ſuch a ſudden tranſition from utter re- 
tirement to open and buſy life. : 
We have been this morning to look over his 
academy of painting, &c. His exhibition-room 
is neatly kept, and I dare ſay will proſper : the 
ſtudents are zealous and laborious, and earneſt— 
ly defire the promulgation of ſcience; their 
collection of models is meagre, but it will mend 
by degrees. Perhaps Joſeph the IId. is the firit 
European 
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European ſovereign who, eſtabliſhing a ſchool 
for painting and ſculpture, has infiſted on the 
artiſts never exerciſing their tkill upon any ſub- 


ject which could hurt any perſon's delicacy ;— 
an example well worthy honeſt praiſe and ſpee- 


dy imitation. | a 

The very few charitable foundations eſta- 
blithcd at Vienna by Imperial munificence are 
well managed; their paucity is accounted for 
by the recollection of many abuſes conſequent 
on the late Empreſs's bounty; her ſon therefore 
took all the annuities away, which he thought 
her tenderneſs had been duped out of; but let 
it be remembered that when he rides or walks 
in a morning, he always takes with him a hun- 
dred ducats, out of which he never brings any 
home, but gives in private donations what he 
knows to be well beſtowed, without the oſten— 
tation of affected generoſity: it is not in re- 
wards for paſt ſervices perhaps, nor in public and 


ſtately inſtitutions, as J am told here, that this 


prince's liberalities are to be looked for; yet 


In Mis'ry's darkeſt caverns known, 
His uſeful care is ever nigh ; | 
Where hopeleſs Anguiſh pours her groan, 
And lonely Want retires to die. 


Tomorrow (23d of November) we venture to 
leave Vienna and proceed northwards, as I long 
to fee Dreſden gallery. Here every thing ap- 


| Pears to me a caricatura of London; the lan- 


guage like ours, but coarſer; the plays like ours, 
but duller; the ſtreets at night lighted up, not 
like ours now, but very like what they were 
thirty or forty years ago. 

Among the people I have ſeen here, Made»: 


moiſelle Paradies, the blind performer on the 
harpſichord, 
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harpſichord, intereſted me very much ;—and 
ſhe liked England ſo, and the King and Queen 
were ſo kind to her, and ſhe was / happy, ſhe 
ſaid !—While life and its vexations ſeem to o 

preſs ſuch numbers of hearts, and cloud ſuch 
variety of otherwiſe agreeable faces, one mult 
go to a blind girl to hear of happineſs, it 
ſeems! But ſhe has wonderful talents for lan- 
guages as well as muſic, and has learned the 
Engliſh pronunciation moſt ſurprifingly. It is 
a ſoothing fight when one finds the mind compen- 

ſate for the body's defects : I took great delight 
in the converſation of Mademoiſelle Paradies. 

The collection of rarities, particularly an 
Alexander's head worthy of Capo di Monte, now 
in the poſſeſſion of Madame de Heſſe, became 
daily more my ſtudy, as I received more and 
more civilities from the charming family at. 
whoſe houſe it reſides: there are ſome very 
fine cameos in it, and a great variety of mit- 
cellaneous curiolities. 

So different are the cuſtoms here and at Ve- 
nice, that the German ladies offer you choco- 
late on the ſame ſalver with coftce, of an even- 
ing, and fill up both with milk; ſaying that 
you may have the latter quite black if you chuſe 
it“ Tout noir, Monſieur, a la Venetienne;—adding 
their beſt advice not to riſque a practice ſo un- 
wholeſome. While their care upon that ac- 
count reminds me chiefly of a friend, who lives 
upon the Grand Canal, that in reply to a long 
panegyric upon Engliſh delicacy, ſaid ſhe would 
tell a ſtory that would prove them to be naſly 
enough, at leaſt in ſome things; for that ſhe 
had actually ſeen a handſome young nobleman, 
Who came from London (and eught to have known 


better ), 
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better), ſouce ſome thick cream into the fine 
clear coffee preſented him with; which every 
body muſt confeſs to be vera porcheria! a very 
piggiſh trick !—So neceſſary and ſo pleafing is 
conformity, and ſo abſurd: and perverſe is it 
ever to forbear ſuch affimilation of manners, 
when not inconſiſtent with the virtue, honour, 
or neceſſary intereſt:—let us eat ſour-crout in 
SGermany, frittura at Milan, macaroni at Na— 
ples, and beef-{takes in England, if one wiſhes 
to pleaſe. the inhabitants of either country 
and all are very good, ſo it is a flight compli- 
ance. Poor Dr. Goldſmith ſaid once “ I would 
adviſe every young fellow ſetting out in life 7» 
tive gravy ;”—and added, that he had formerly 
feen a glutton's eldeſt nephew difinherited, be- 
cauſe his uncle never could perſuade him to ſay 
he liked gravy. 


PRA WE: Be 


Tax inns between Vienna and this place are 
very bad; but we arrived here ſafe the 24th of 
November, when I looked for little comfort 
but much diverſion ; things turned out however 
exactly the reverſe, and aux bains de Prague in 
Bohemia we found beds more elegant, dinners 
neater dreſſed, apartments cleaner and with a 
leſs foreign aſpect, than almoſt any where elſe. 
Such is not mean time the general appearance 
of the town out of doors, which is ſavage 
enough; and the celebrated bridge ſingularly 
ugly think, crowded with vaſt groupes of ill- 
made ſtatues, and heavy to exceſs, though not 
incommodious to drive over, and of a ſurpriing 
extent. Theſe German rivers are nen 

| and 
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and our Mulda here (which is but a branch of 
the Elbe neither) is reſpectable for its volume 
of water, uſeful for thg fiſh contained in it, and 
lovely in the windings of its courſe. 


Bohemia ſeems no badly-cultiyated country; ” 


the ground undulates hke many parts of Hert- 


fordſhire, and the property ſeems divided much 


in the ſame manner as about Dunſtable; my 
head ran upon Lilly-hoo, when they ſhewed me 
the plains of Kolin. 

Doctor Johnſon was very angry with a gentle- 
man at our houſe once, I weli remember, for 
not being better company; and urged that he 
had travelled into Bohemia, and ſeen Prague: 

* Surely,” added he, the man who has ſeen 
Prague might tell us ſomething new and ſome- 


thing ſtrange, and not fit flent for want of mat- 


ter to put his lips in motion!” Horreſeo referens ; 
—] have now bcen at Prague as well as Doctor 
Fitzpatrick, but have brought away nothing 
very intereſting I fear; unleſs that the floor of 


the opera-ſtage there is inlaid, which ſo far as I 


have obſerved 1s a new thing M the cathedral I 
am ſure is an old thing, and charged with heavy 
and ill-choſen ornaments, worthy of the age in 


which it was fabricated "HP; would be loth to 


ſee any alteration take place, or any picture 
drive old Frank's Three Kings, divided into 
three compartments, from its lation over the 
high altar. St. John Neppomucene has an altar 
here all of ſolid filver, very bright and clean; 
his having been flung into the river Mulda in 
the perſecuting days, holding faſt his crucifix 
and his religion, gives him a rational title to 
veneration among the martyrs, and he is conſi- 
dered as the tutelar ſaint here, where his ſtatue 
meets one at the entrance of every town. 


This 
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This truly Gothic edifice was very near being 
deſtroyed by the King of Pruſſia, who bombarg- 
ed the city thirty-five years ago; I ſaw the 
mark made by one ball juſt at the cathedral 
door, and heard with horror of the dreadfy] 
fege, when an egg was ſold for a florin, and 
other eatables in proportion : the whole town 
has, in conſequence of that long blockade, a 
ragged and half-ruincd melancholy aſpect; and 
the roads round it, then broken up, have ſcarcely 
been mended ſinceQ. 

The ladies too looked more like maſquerad- 
ing figures than any thing elſe, as they ſat in 
their boxes at the opera, with rich embroidered 
caps, or bright pink and blue ſattin head - dreſſes, 
with ermine or ſable fronts, a gold taſſe! hang- 
ing low down from the left ear, and no pow- 
der; which gives a girliſh look, and reminded 
me of a faſhion our low tradefmen in London 
had about fifteen or cighteen years ago, of 
drefling their daughters, from nine to twelve 
years old, in puffed black ſattin caps, with a 
long ear hanging down on one fide. It is a be- 
coming mode enough as the women wear it 
here, but gives no idea of cleanlineſs; and I 
ſuppoſe that whilſt finery retains its power of 
ſtriking, delicacy keeps her diſtance, nor at- 
tempts to come in play till the other has failed 
of its effect. Ladies dreſs here very richly, as 
indeed I expected to find them, and coloured 
filk ſtockings are worn as they were in England 
till the days of the Spectator :—* Thrift, thrift, 
Horatio; as Hamlet obſerves; for our expenccs 
in Great Britain are infinitely increaſed by our 

advancement from ſplendor to neatneſs. 
| Here every thing ſeems at leaſt five centuries 


behind-hand, and religion has not purified ap 
the 
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the leaſt in the world fince the days of its early 
ſtruggle; for here Huts preached, and here 


Jerome, known by the name of Jerome of 


Prague, firſt began to project the ſcheme of 
a future reformation. The Bohemians had 
indeed been long before that time indulged 
by the Popes with permiſſion to receive 
the cup in the ſacrament, a favour grant- 
ed no one elſe; and of that no notice was ever 
taken, till further ſteps were made for the ob- 
taining many alterations that have crept in 
fince that time in other nations, not ſo haſty 
to do by violence what will one day be done of 
themſelves without any violence at all. 

ls aſked to ſec ſome Proteſtant meeting-houſes, 


and was introduced to a very pleaſing-mannered 


Livorneſe, who ſpoke ſweet Italian, and was mi- 
niſter to a little place of worſhip which could 
have contained two hundred people at the moit; 
in fact his flock were all ſoldiers, he ſaid. Not 


a perſon who could keep a ſhop was to be found 


of our perſuaſion, nor was Lutheraniſm half ſo 
much deteſted even in Italy, he ſaid. Though I 
remember the boys hooting us at Tivoli too, and 
calling our Englith gentlemen, Monſieur Dannato. 
The library does not ſeem ancient, but the 
grave perſon who ſhewed it ſpoke very indiffer- 
ent French, ſo that I could better truſt my eyes 
than my ears; this want of language is terrible! 
—A celeſtial globe moving by<clock-work con- 
cealed within, and ſhewing the ſun's place upon 
the ecliptic very exactly, detained our attention 
agrecably; and I obſerved a polyglot bible 
printed at London in Cromwell's time, with a 
compliment to him in the preface, which they 
have expunged in ſucceeding editions. A miſſal 


too was curious enough from its being decorat- 


ed 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as hin 
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ed with ſome ſingular illuminations upon one 
leaf; at the top of the page a figure of Wick- 
life is ſeen, ſtriking the flint and ſteel; under 
him, in another ſmall compartment, Jerome 
of Prague blowing tinder to make his torch. 

kindle ; below him again down the ſame fide, 
Martin Luther, the flambeau well lighted and 
blazing in his hand; at the bottom of the page 
poor John Hufs, betrayed by the Emperor who 
promiſed him protection, and burning alive at 
a take, to the apparent ſatis faction of the cha- 
ritable fathers aſſembled at the council of Con- 
ſtance. Another curiohty ſhould be remem- 
bered; the manuſcript letter from Ziſca, the 
famous Proteſtant general who headed the re- 
volters in 1420; I was amazed to ſee in how 
elegant an Italian hand it was written; the li- 
brarian ſaid comically enough“ A, ay, it begins 


all about the fear of God, &c.; thoſe fellows,” conti- 


nued he, © you know, are always ſure to be canters!” 

The reigning ſovereign has made few changes 
in church matters here, except that which was 
become almoſt indiſpenſable, the reſolution to 
have maſs ſaid only at one altar, inſtead of 
many at a time; the contrary practice does cer- 
tainly diſturb devotion, and produce unayoid- 
able indecorums, as no one can tell what he 
turns his back upon, while the bell rings in ſo 
many places of a large church at once, and ſo 
many different functions are going forward, that 
people's attention muſt almoſt neceſſarily be 


diſtracted. 


The eating here is incomparable; I never ſaw 


ſuch poultry even at London or Bath, and there 


is a plenty of game that amazes one; no inn ſo 
wretched but you have a pheaſant for your ſup- 
per, 
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per, and often partridge ſoup. The fiſh is car- 


ried about the ſtreets in ſo elegant a ſtyle it 


tempts one; a very large round bathing-tub, as 


we ſhould call it, tet barrow-wiſe on two not 


very low wheels, is eaſily puſhed along by one 
man, though full of the moſt pellucid water, in 
which the carp, tench, and eels, are all leaping 


alive, to a ſize and perfection I am aſhamed to 


relate; but the tench of four and five pounds 
weight have a richneſs and flavour one had no 
notion of till we arrived at Vienna, and they 
arc the ſame here. | ; 
How trade ſtands or moves in theſe countries 
I cannot tell; there is great rigour ſhewn at the 
cuſtom-houſe; but till the ſhopkeepers learn to 
keep their doors open at leait for the whole of 
the ſhort days, not ſhut them up ſo and go to 
ſleep at one or two o'clock for a couple of hours, 


I think they do not deſerve to be diſturbed by 


cuſtomers who bring ready money. To-morrow 


(20th November 1786) we ſet out, wrapped in 
good furs and flannels, for 


DRESDEN 


WurrTHER we arrive ſafe this 4th of De- 
cember,— | 


— — A wond'rous token 
Of Heav'n's kind care, with bones unbroken ! 


As the ingenious Soame Jenyns ſays of a leſs 
hazardous drive in a leſs barbarous country I 
hope: but really to Engliſh paſſengers in Engliſh 
carriages, the road from Prague hither is too bad 
to think on; while nothing literally impels one 
torward except the impoſhbility of going back. 
Lady Mary Wortley ſays, her huſband and poſ- 
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tillions ſlept upon the precipices between Low— 
ofitz and Auſſig; but ſurely the way mult have 
been much better then, as all the opium in both 
would ſcarce have ſtupihed their apprehenſions 
now, when a fall into the Elbe mult either have 
interrupted or finiſhed their nap; becauſe our 
coach was held up every ſtep of the journey by 
men's hands, while we walked at the bottom 
about ſeven miles by the river's fide, ſuffering 
nothing but a little fatigue, and enjoying the 
moſt cloudleſs beautiful weather ever ſeen. The 
Elbe is here as wide I think as the Seyern at 
Glouceſter, and rolls through the molt varied 
and elegant landſcape poſſible, not inferior to 
that which adorns the ſides of the little Dart in 
Devonſhire, but on a greater ſcale; every hill 
crowned with ſome wood, or ornamented by 
ſome caſtle. 5 
As ſoon as we arrived, tired and hungry, at 
Auſſig, we put our ſhattered coach on board 
a bark, and floated her down to Dreſden; whi- 
ther we drove forward in the little carts of the 
country, called chaiſes, but very rough and 
with no ſprings, as our very old-faſhioned cur- 
ricles were about the year 1950. The hbright- 
neſs of the weather made, even ſuch a drive 
delightful though, and the millions of geeſe 
on and off the river gave animation to the 
views, and accounted for the frequency of thoſe 
{oft downy feather-beds, which ſooth our cares 
and relieve our fatigue ſo comfortably every 
night. Hares will ſcarce move from near the 
carriage wheels, ſo little apprehenſive. are they 
of offence; and the partridges run before one 
ſo, it is quite amuſing to look at them. The 
trout in theſe great rivers are neither large a> 

| red: 
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red : I have never-ſeen trout worth catching 
fince 1 left England; the river at Rickman- 
ſworth produces (one ſhould like to know why) 
that fiſh in far higher pertection than it can 
be found in any other ſtream perhaps in Eu- 
rope. 
The being ſerved at every inn, ſince we came 
into Saxony, upon Dreſden china, gives one 
an odd feel ſomehow ; but here at the Hotel de 
Pologne there is every thing one can wiſh, and 
ſeryed in ſo grand a ſtyle, that I queſtion whe- 
ther any Engliſh inn or tavern can compare 
with it; ſo elegantly fine 1s the linen, ſo beau- 
tiful the porcelaine of which every the meaneſt 
utenſil is made; and if the waiter did not ap- 
pear before one dreſſed like Abel Drugger with _ 
a green eloth apron, and did not his entrance 
always fill the room with a ſtrong ſcent of to- 
bacco, I ſhould think myſelf at home again al- 
moſt. This really does ſeem a very charming 
town ; the ſtreets well built and ſpacious; the 
ſhops full of goods, and the peopie willing to 
ſhew them; and if they do cut all their wood 
before their own doors, why there is room to 
paſs here without brawling and bones- break- 
ing, which diſguſts one ſo at Vienna; it ſeems 
lighter too here than there; I cannot tell why, 
but every thing looks clean and comfortable, 
and one feels /b much at home. I hate prejudice ; 
nothing is ſo ſtupid, nothing ſo ſure a mark of 
a narrow mind : yet who can be ſure that the 
fight of a Lutheran town does not afford in it- 
ſelf an honeſt pleaſure to one who has lived ſo 
long, though very happily, under my Lord Pe- 
ter's protection: | 
Here Brother Martin has all precedence paid 
hum ; for though the court are Romaniſts, their 
„ ſplendid. 
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ſplendid church here is called only a chapel, and 
they are not permitted to ring the bell, a pri- 
vilege the Lutherans ſeem much attached to, 
for nothing can equal the noiſe of our bells on 
a Sunday morning at Dreſden. 

The architecture is truly hideous, but no 
ornaments are ſpared ; and the church of Notre 
Dame here is very magnificent. The china 
ſteeples all over the country are the oddeſt 
things in the world; ſpires of blue or green 
porcelaine tiles glittering in the ſun have a 
ſtrange effect. But nothing can afford a ſtron- 
ger proof that crucifixes, Madonnas, and ſaints, 
need not be driven out of churches for fear 
they ſhould be worſhipped, than the Lutherans 
admiſſion of them into theirs ; for no people can 
be further removed from idolatry, or better 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion, than the 
common people of this town; where a decent 
obſervation of the ſabbath ſtruck me with moſt 
conſolatory feelings, after living at Paris, 
Rome, and Florence, where it is conſidered as 
a merry, not a holy day at all! and though there 
ſeems nothing inconſiſtent or offenfive in our 
_ rejoicing on the day of our Lord's reſurrection, 
yet if people are encouraged to play, they will 
Toon find out that they may work too, the ſhops 
will ſcarcely be ſhut, and all appearance of re- 
gard to the fourth commandment will be done 
away. The Lutherans really ſeem to obſerve 
the golden mean; they frequent their churches 
all morning with a rigorous ſolemnity, no 
carts or bulineſs of any ſort goes forward in 
the ſtreets, public and private devotion takes 
up the whole forenoon ; but they do not for- 
bear to meet and dance after fix o'clock in the 
3 evening, 
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evening, or play a ſober game for imall ſums 
at a friend's houſe. 


The fociety is to me very delightful; more 


women than men though, and the women moſt 
agreeable; exceedingly ſenfible, well inform- 
ed, and willing to talk on every ſubje& of ge- 
neral importance, but religion or politics ſeem 
the favourite themes, and are I believe moſt 
ſtudied here ;—no wonder, the court and city 


being of different ſects, each ſteadily and irre- 


vocably fixed in a firm perſuaſion that their own 
is beſt, cauſes an inveſtigation that comes not 
in the head of people of other countries ; and it 
is wonderful to ſce even the low Romaniſts 
{ſkilled in controverſial points to a degree that 


would aſtoniſh the people neareſt the Pope's. 


perſon, I am well perſuaded. 
The Saxons are exceſſively loyal however, 


and have the ſenſe to love and honour their 


ſovereign no leſs for his difference of opinion 
from theirs, than if all were of one mind; yet 
knowing his principles, they watch with a jea- 
lous eye againſt encroachments, while the 
amiable elector and electreſs uſe every tender 
method to induce their ſubjects to embrace 7heir 
tenets, and weary heaven with prayers for their 
converſion, as if the people were heathens. 
One great adyantage reſults from this odd mix- 


ture of what ſo ſteadily refiſts uniting ; it is 


the earneſt deſire each has to juſtify and recom- 
mend their notions by their practice, ſo that the 


inhabitants of Dreſden are among the moſt 


moral, decent thinking people I have ſeen in 
my travels, or indeed in my life. The general 


air and manner both of place and people, puts 


one in mind of the pretty clean. parts of our 


London, 
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London, about Queen Square, -Ormond Sreet, 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, and Southampton Row. 

The bridge is beautiful, more elegant than 
ſhowy; the light iron railing is better in ſome 
reſpects than a ſtone baluſtrade, and I do not 
diſlike the rule they make to themſelves of g0- 
ing on one ſide the way always, and returning 
the other, to avoid a crowd and confuſion. 

But it is time to talk about the picture galle- 
ry, where, cold as our weather is, I contrive 
to paſs three hours every day, my feet well de- 
tended by perlaches, a ſort of cloth clogs, very 
uſeful and commodious. And now lT have ſeen 
the Notte di Orregio, from which almoſt all 
pictures of He have taken their original idea; 
and here arc three other Corregios inimitable, 
invaluable, incomparable. Surely this Notte 
might ſtand fide by fide with Raphael's Transfi- 
guration ; and as Sherlock ſays that Shakeſpear 
and Corneille would look only on the Veſuvius 
ſide of the proſpect at Naples, while Popeand 
Racine would turn their heads towards Pofilip- 
po; ſo probably, while the two firſt wouldfaſ- 
ten all their attention upon the Demoniac, the 
two laſt would conſole their eyes with the ſweek- 
neſs of Corregio's Nativity. His little Magda- 
len too ſet round with jewels, itſelf more pre- 
cious than any or than all of them, poſſeſſes 
wonderful powers of attraction ; it is an hour 
before one can recollect that there are ſome. 
glorious Titians in the ſame facade ; but Car- 
acci, who depends not on his colouring for ap- 
plauſe, loſes little by their vicinity, and Pouſ— 
fin is always equally reſpectable. The Rem- 
brandts are beyond credibility perfect of their 
kind, and produce a moſt powerful effect. His 

| portrait 
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portrait of his own daughter has neither equal 
nor price, I believe; though the girl has little 
dignity to be ſure, and leſs grace about her, 
but if to repreſent nature as ſhe is ſuffices, this 
is the firſt ſingle figure in Europe as painting a 
live woman. The Jupiter and Ganymede is very 
droll indeed, and done with very «n-Italian 
notions ; but the eagle looks as if one might 
pluck his feathers ; it is very life itſelf. —A can- 
dle-light Rubens here is ſhewn as a prodigious 
rarity ; a Ruyſdael as much reſembling nature 
in his country, I do believe, as Claude Lor- 
raine ever painted in his,—The crayons Cupid 
of Mengs which dazzles, and the portrait of 
old Parr by Vandycke which intereſts one, are 
pictures which call one to look at them again 
and again ; and the little Vanderwerfs kept in 
glafs caſes, ſmooth as ivory, and finiſhed to 
perfection, are all alike to be ſure; one would 
wonder that a man ſhould never be weary of 
painting ſingle figures ſo, and conſtantly re- 
peating the ſame idea; his eyes muſt have had 
peculiar ſtrength too, to endure ſuch trials, 
mine have been pained enough this morning 
with only looking at his labours, and thoſe of 
the indefatigable Denny, Let me refreſh them 
with a Parnaſſus of Giacomo Tintoret, who 
puts all the colouriſts to flight except Cor- 
regio. | | | 
But here are two pictures which diſplay pro- 
digious genius, by a maſter of whom I never 
| heard any one ſpeak, Ferdinand Bol, who 
unites grace and dignity to the clear obſcure of _ 
Rembrandt, whoſe ſcholar he was. Jacob bleſ- 
ing Pharoah, painted by him, is delightful 
and Joſeph's expreſſions while he preſents his 
father, 
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father, full of affectionate partiality and fond 
regret for the old man, heightens his perſonal 
| beauty; while the king's character is happily 
managed too, and gives one the higheſt idea 
of the artiſt's ſkill. A Madonna repoſing in 
her flight to Egypt with a tatigued look, her 
head ſupported by her hand, is elegant, and 
wortny of the Roman or Bologneſe ſchools; 

the landſcape is like Rembrant. This gallery 
boaits an Egyptian Mary by Spagnolet, too 
terrifying to look long at; and a ſmall picture 
by Lodovico Carracci of the - Virgin claſping 
her Son, who lies aſleep 1 in her lap, while a vi- 
ſion of his future cructiixion ſhewn her by an- 
gels in the ſky, agitates every charming feature 
of her face, and cauſes a ſhrinking in her figure 
which no power of art can exceed. 

As I ſuffered ſo much for the ſake of ſeeing 
this collection, I have indulged myſelf too long 
in talking of it perhaps; but Garrick is dead, 
and Siddons at a diſtance, and ſome compenſa- 
tion muſt be had; can any thing afiord it ex- 
cept the ſtatues of Rome, and the pictures of 
Bologna? here are a vaſt many from thence in 
this magnificent gallery. 

We had a concert made on purpoſe for us laſt 
night by ſome amiable friends: it was a very 
good one. What I liked beſt though, was Mr. 
Tricklir's new invention of kceping a harph- 
chord always in tune; and it ſcems to anſwer. 
I am no good mechanic, nor particularly fond 
of multiplying combinations; but the. device 
of adding a thermometer to ſhew how much 
heat the ſtrings will bear without relaxation 
ſeems ingenious enough : we had a vaſt many 


experiments made, and nobody could put the 
{trings 
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ſtrings out of tune, or even break then, when 
his method was adopted; and this does not take 
up two minutes in the operation. 

Me have ſeen the Elector's treaſures; and, as 
a Frenchman would expreſs it, C icy qu'on voit 
de beaux diamants /* The yellow brilliant ring 
is unique it ſeems, and valued at an enormous 
ſum; the green one is larger, and ſet tranſpa- 
rent; it 1s not green like an emerald, but pale 
and bright, and beyond conception beautitul : 
hyacinths were new to me here, their glorious 
colour dazzles one; and here is a white dia- 
mond from the Great Mogul's empire, of un- 
equalled perfection; beſides an onyx large as a 
common dinner plate, well known to be firſt in 
the univerſe. What majeſtic treaſures are theſe! 
—The ſapphires and rubies beat thoſe of Bava- 
ria, but the Electreſs's s pearls at Munich are un- 
rivalled yet. Saxony 1s a very rich country in 
her own boſom it ſeems; the agates and jaſpars 
produced here are excellent, nor are good ame- 
thyſts wanting; the topazes are pale and ſickly. 

Nothing can be finer, or in its way more 
taſteful, than a chimney: piece made for the 
Elector, entirely from the manufacture and pro- 
duce of his own dominions; that part which we 
ſhould form of marble is white porcelane, with 
an exquiſite bas-relief in the middle copied from 
the antique; its ſides are ſet with Saxon gems, 
cameo-wiſe; and ſuch carnelions much amaze 
one in ſo northern a latitude; the workmanſhip 
is beyond praiſe.—lI aſked the gentleman who 
ſhewed us the cabinet of natural hiſtory, why 
ſuch richly- -coloured minerals, and even preci- 


$ Here $ the place to ſee fine diamonds, 


OUS 
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ous ſtones, were found in theſe climates; while 
every animal product grows paler as it ap- 
proaches the pole? — Where phlogiſton is fre- 
quent,” replied he, © there is no danger of the 
tint being too lightly beſtowed : our quantity 
of iron here in Saxony, gives purple to the 
amethyſts you admire; and ſee here if the rain— 
bow-ſtone of Labrador yields in glowing hue 
to the productions of Mexico or MaJabar,” — 
The ſpecimens here however were not as valua- 
ble as the converſation of him who has the care 
of them; but a plica Pohnica took much of my 
attention; the ſize and weight of it were enor- 
mous, its length four yards and a half; the perſon 
who was killed by its growth was a Polith lady of 

quality well known in King Auguitus's court; it 
is a very ſtrange and very ſhocking thing! 
Our library here is new 2nd not eminently 
well ſtocked; but it is too coid weather now to 
ſtand long looking at rarities. The brit Retor- 
mation bible publiſhed by Luther himſelf, with 
a portrait of the firſt Proteſtant Elector, is how- 
ever too curious and intereſting to be neglect- 
ed; in froſt and ſnow ſuch fights might warm 
a heart well diſpoſcd to ſee the word of God 
diſſeminated, which had lain too long locked 
up by ignorance and intereſt united. Here 1s 
a book too, which how it eſcaped Pinelli I 
know not, a Venetian tranſiation of the holy 
icriptures 4 Brucioli, the date 1592. King Augut- 
tus's maps pleaſe one from their coſtlineſs; the 
Elector has twelve volumes of them; every let- 
ter is gold, every city is painted in miniature 
at the corners, while arms, trophies, &c. adorn 
the whole, to an incredible expence ; they were 
engraved on purpoſe for his uſe; and that a 
other 
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other Prince might ever have ſuch again, on 
ordercd the plates to be broke. 
Sunday, December 1). I am juſt now re- 

turned home from the Lutheran church of 
Notre Dame; where, though the communicants 
do not kneel down like us, it is odd to ſay I 
never ſaw the ſacrament adminiſtered with 
ſuch ſolemnity and pomp. Four prieſts orna- 
mented with a large croſs on the back, a mul- 
titude of lighted tapers blazing round them, a 
uniformity in the dreſs of all who received, and 
muſic played in a flat third fomehow very im- 
preſſively, as they moved round in a ſort of 
proceſhon, making a profound reverence to the 
altar when they paſted it, ſtruck me extremely, 
who have been lately accuſtomed to ſee very 
little ceremony uſed on /uch occaſions; and I 
well remember at Piſa in particular, that while 
we were looking about the church for curioſity, 
one poor woman knelt down juſt by us, and a 
prieſt coming out adminiſtered the ſacrament to 
her alone, the whole finiſhing in leſs than five 
minutes I am perſuaded. I ſaid to Mr. Seydel- 
man, when we had returned home to-day, that- 
the Saxons ſeemed to tollow the firſt manner in 
reformation, our Anglicans the ſecond, and the 
Calviniſts the third: he underſtood my alluſion 
to the cant of connoiſſeurſhip. 

The ſedan chairs here give the town a ſort of 
homeiſh look; I had not been carried in one 
fince I left Genoa, and it is ſo comfortable this 
cold clear weather! A regular market too, 
though not a fine one, has an Engliſh air; and 
a ſaddle of mutton, or more properly a chine, 
was a fight I had not contemplated ior two years 
and a half. The Italians do call a cook feslogo, 


out 
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out oi ſport; but I think he would be the pro- 
percit theologian in good earneſt, to tell why 
Catholics and Proteſtants ſhould not cut their 
meat alike at leaſt, if they cannot agree in 
other points. This is the firſt town I have ſeen 
however, where the butchers divided their beaſts 
as We do. 

The arſenal we have walked over delighted 
us but little: Saxons ſhouid ſay to their ſwords, 
like Benvolio in the play, © God ſend me no need 
of thee !”—for the Emperor is on one fide of 
them and the King of Pruſſia on the other. 
This laſt is always mentioncd as a paciſic prince 
though; and the firſt has ſo much to do and to 
think of, I hope he will forget Dreſden, and 


ſuffer them to poileſs their fine territory and 


gems in perſect peace and quietneſs. One thing 
however was odd and pretty, and worth remark- 
ing, That at Rome there was an arſenal in the 
church—lI mean belonging to it; and here there 
is a church in the arſcaal. | 

The bombardment of this pretty town by 
their active neighbour Frederick; the ſweet 
Electreſs's death in conſcquence of the perſonai 
mortifications ſhe received during that drcadtu! 
liege; the embarkation of the treaſures to |ond 
them ſafe away by water; and the various dif- 
treſſes ſuffered by this city in the time of that 
great war;—make much of our converſation, 
and that converſation is intereſting. I only 


wonder they have ſo quickly recovered a blow 


ruck ſo hard. 

The gaicty and good-humour of the court 
are much deſired by the Saxons, who have a 
moit loſty notion of princes, and repeat all they 
ſay, and all that is ſaid of them, with a molt 

vencrating 
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venerating affection. I ſee no national parti- 
ality to England however, as in many other 
parts of Europe, though our religions are fo 
nearly allied: and here is a ſpirit of ſubordi- 
nation beyond what I have yet been witneſs to 


—an aunt kifhing the hand of her own niece 


(a baby not fix years old), and calling her © mz 
chere comteſſe! — carried it as high I think as it 
can be carried. 

The environs of Drefden are happily diſpoſ- 
ed, for though it is deep winter we have had 
ſcarcely any ſnow, and the horizon is very clear, 
ſo that one may be a toterable judge of the 
' proſpects. Our river Elbe is truly majeſtic, and 
the great iſlands of ice ALY down it have a 
fine appearance. 


They do not double their fall windows as at 


Vienna, but there is leſs wind to kecp out. In 
every place people have a trick of lamenting, 
and there are two themes of lamentation uni- 
verſal for aught I ſee—the weather and the 
poor. I ſee no beggars here, nor feel no rain, 
—but hear heavy complaints of both. Crying 
the hour in the night as at London picaſed me 
much; why the ceremony is accompanied by 
the ſound of a horn, nobody ſeems able to tell. 
The march of ſoldiers morning and night to 
muſic through the ſtreets is likewiſe agreeable, 
and gives ideas of ſecurity ; but driving great 
heavy waggons up and down, with two horſes 
a-breaſt, like a chaiſe in England, and a poſ- 
Aer upon one of them, is very droll to 1 

Ordinary fellows too in the Elector's live- 
- (blue and yellow) would ſeem ſtrange, but 
that as ſoon as Dover is Jeit behind every man 
ſeems to belong to ſome other man, and no 


an 
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man to himſelf. The Emperor's livery is very 
bandſome, but I do not admire his. A cuſtom 
of fifteen or twenty grave-looking men, dreſſed 
like counſellors in Weſtminſter-Hall, with half 
a dozen boys in their company for ſpranos, ſing- 
ing counterpoint under one's window, has an 
odd effect; they are confraternities of people I 
am told, who live in a fort of community to- 
gether, are maintained by contributing friends, 
and taught muſic at their expence; fo in order 
to accompliſh themſelves, and ſhew how well 
they are accompliſhed, this curious contrivance 
is adopted. Every Sunday we hear them again 
In the church belonging to the pariſh that main- 
tains them. A proceſſion of bakers too is a 
droll oddity, but ſhews that where there is 
much leiſure for the common people, ſome 
cheap amuſement muſt be found: two of theſe 
bakers fight at the corner of every {ſtreet for 
precedence, which by this means often changes 
hands; yet does not the conquered baker ſhew 
any ſigns of ſhame or deprefhon, nor does the 
conteſt laſt long, or prove intereſting. I ſup- 
poſe they have ſettled all the battles before- 
hand: no meaning ſcemed to be annexed either 
by the performers or ſpectators to the ſhow ; we 
could make little diverſion of it, but have no 
doubt of its being an old ſuperſtition. 

On Chriſtmas eve I went to Santa Sophia's 
church, and heard a famous preacher ; his man- 
ner was energetic, and he kept an hour-glaſs by 
him, finiſhing with ſtrange abruptneſs the mo- 
ment it was expired. This was in uſe among 
our diſtant provinces as late as Gay's time; he 
mentions it in a line of his paſtorals, and 
ſa ys — 


He 
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Be preach'd the hour-glaſs in her praiſe quite out; 


ſpeaking of dead Blouzelind as I recol- 
let. It now ſeems a ſtrange greffierere, but re- 
finement follows hard upon the cels of refor- 
mation. 

There is an agrecable fancy here, which one 
has always heard of, but never feen perhaps; 
the notion of calling together a dozen pretty 
children to receive preſents upon Chriſtmas 
eve. The cuſtom 1s exceedingly amiable in 
itſelf, and gives beſide a plealing pretext for 
parents and relations to meet, and while away 
the time till ſupper in reciprocating careſſes 
with their babies, and rcJoicing in that ſpecies 
of happineſs (the pureſt of all perhaps) which 
childhood alone can either receive or beſtow. 
[ was invited to an exhibition of this fort, and 
for ſome time ſaw little preparation for plca- 
ſure, except the ſight of fourteen or fifteen well- 
dreſſed little creatures, all under the age of 
twelve I think, and more giris than boys: the 
company conſiſted of three or four and ewent 
people; all ſpoke French, and I was directed 
to obſerve how the young ones watched for the 
opening of a particular door; which however 
remained ſhut ſo long, that 1 forgot it again, 
and had begun to intereſt myſelf in chat with 
my neareſt neighbour (no mother of courſe), 
when the door flew wide, and the maſter of the 
houſe announced the hour of felicity, ſhewin 
us an apartment gaily illuminated with colour- 
ed lamps; a ſort of tree in grotto-work adorned 
the middle, and the preſents were arranged all 
round; dolls innumerable, variouſly adjuſted; 
fine now clothes, fans, trinkets, work- -baſkets, 
little eſcritoires, purſes, pocket-books, toys, 


dancing 
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dancing-ſhoes, every thing. The children 
ſkipped about, and capered with exultation; 
 —© My own mamma |! my dear aunt! my ſweet 
kind grandpapa!“ - reſounded whereverwe turn- 
ed our heads; I think it was the lovelieſt little 
thow imaginable, and am ſorry to know how 
deſcription muſt neceſſarily wrong it: les etrennes 
de Dreſde ſhall however remain indelibly fixed 
in my memory. When the pretty dears had 
appropriated and arranged their preſents, cake 
and lemonade were brought to quiet their agi- 
tated ſpirits, and all went home happy to bed: 
Their ſparkling cyes and roſy cheeks ſerved for 
our theme till ſupper-time; and I fat trying, 
but in vain, to find a reaſon why paternal at- 
fection appears ſo much warmer always in Pro- 
teſtant countries, and filial piety in thoſe which 
remain firm to the church of Rome. 
We returned home to our inn exceedingly. 
well amuſed, the ſupper had been magnificent, 
and the preceding faſt gave it additional reliſh. 
I now. tremble with apprehenſion however leſt 
the ſhow of yeſterday was too ſplendid : for it 
the mothers begin once to vie with each other 
whoſe gifts ſhall be grandeſt, or if once the 
friend at whoſe houſe the treat is prepared pro- 
duces a more coſtly entertainment than his 
neighbours have hitherto contented themſelves 
with giving, this innocent and even praiſe- 
worthy paſtime will ſoon ſwell into expenhve 
luxury, and burſt from having been 3 
by the corroding touch of malice and of envy 
Our Saxons however ſeemed well-bred, air y, 
and agreeable in laſt night's hour of feltivity ; 5 
and could I have fancied their gaiety quite na- 
tural like that of Venice or Verona, I might 
perhaps 
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perhaps have caught the ſweet infection, and 
felt diſpoſed to merriment myſelf ; but much 
of this was {ſtudied mirth one ſaw, and pleaſure 
upon principle, as in our own iſland; which, 
though more elegant, is leſs attractive. It is 
difficult to catch the contagion of artificial hi- 
| larity, and a celebrated ſurgeon once told me, 
that one might live with ſafety at Suttonhouſe 
among the inoculated patients, without ever 
taking the diſorder, unleſs the operation were 
regularly performed upon one's ſelf. 


Well! we muſt ſhortly quit this very com- 


fortable reſting- place, and leave a town more 
like our own than any I have yet ſeen ; where, 
however, the dreſſes, of ordinary women TI 
mean, are extraordinary enough, each when 
ſhe is made up for thow wearing a rich old- faſhi- 
oned brocade cloke lined with green luteſtring, 
and edged round with narrow fur. This is 
univerſal. Her neat black love-hood however 


is not ſo ugly as the man's bright yellow braſs 


comb, ſtuck regularly in all their heads of long 
ſtraight hair who are not people of faſhion , 
and no powder is ever uſed among the Luthe- 
rans here in Saxony Iſee, except by gentlemen 
and ladies, who often take all theirs out when 
they go to church, from ſome odd principle of 
devotion. It is very pretty though to ſee the 
little elean-faced lads-and wenches running to 
ſchool ſo in a morning at every proteſtant town, 
with the grammar and teſtament under their 
arm, while every the meaneſt houſe has a folio 
bible in it, and all the people of the loweſt 

ranks can read it. 
On this 1 of January 1787, I may boaſt of 
having viſited lord Peter, Jack, and Martin, all 
Es in 
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in the courſe of qne day. Hearing Monſ. Du- 
marre preach to the French Huguenots in the 
morning, attending the eſtabliſhed church at 
Notre Dame at noon, and going to the Elector's 
truly-magniftcent place of worſhip at night, 
where Haſſe's Te Deum was ſung, and executed 
with prodigious regularity and pomp, over 


againſt an altar decorated with well-employed 


ſplendour, exhibiting zeal for God's houſe, 


animated by elegant taſte, and encouraged by 
royal preſence ; 1 


While from the cenſer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And ſwelling organs lift the riſing ſoul. 


I ſtudied then to keep my mind, I hope I 


kept it free from narrow and from vulgar pre- 
Judice, deſirous only of ſeeing the three prin- 


cipal ſects of Chriſtians adoring their Redeem- 
er, each in the way they think moſt likely to 
prom him ; nor will I mention which method 

ad the moſt immediate effect on ne: but this 


Tſaw, that beneath 


Such plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 
Made vocal only by our maker's praiſe, 


Monſieur Dumarre produced from his peaceful 
auditors more tears of gratitude and tenderneſs 
in true remembrance of the ſacred ſeaſon, than 
were ſhed at either of the other churches. In- 
deed the ſublime and pathetic ſimplicity of the 
place, the truly-touching rhetoric of the preach- 
er, his ſtory a ſad one; while his perſecuted 
family were forced to fly their native country, 
driven thence by the rigour of Romiſh ſeverity, 
and his life exactly correſponding to the purity 
of that doctrine he teaches : his tones of voice, 
his tranquillity of manners, 


His 
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His plainneſs moves men more than eloquence, 
And to his flock, joy be the conſequence | 


The eſtabliſhed ſect here—Lutheraniſm, keeps 
almoſt the exact medium between the other 


two, though their places of worſhip ſtrike me 


as ſomething more theatrical than one could 
wiſh ; very ſtately they are certainly, and very 
impoſing. As tew people however are fond of 
a middle ſtate, as here is prodigious encour- 
agement given by the court to Romaniſts, and 
full toleration from the ſtate to the diſciples of 
John Calvin, I wonder more members of the 
national church do not quit her communion for 
that of one of theſe chapels, which however 
owe their yery exiſtence in Saxony to that tru- 
ly chriſtian and catholick ſpirit of toleration, 
poſſeſſed by Martin alone. 

Me haverecovered ourſelves now from all 
fatigues; our coach and our ſpirits are once 
more repaired, and ready to ſet out for 


. 


Tae road hither is all a heavy ſand, cut 
through vaſt foreſts of ever-green timber, but 
not beautiful like thoſe of Bayaria, rather te- 
dious, flat, and triſtful: to encreaſe which 
ſenſations, and make them more grievous to 


us, our ſervants complained bitterly of the laſt. 


long froſty night, which we ſpent wholly in 
the carriage till it brought us here, where the 
man of the houſe, a bad one enough indeed, 
ſpeaks as good Engliſh as I do, and has lived 
long in London. I am not much enchanted 
with this place however. Dean Swift ſaid, that 

Ooz a good 
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a good ſtyle was only proper words in proper 
Places; and ifa good city is to be judged of in 
the ſame way, perhaps Berlin may obtain the 
firſt place, which one would not on an' imme- 
diate glance think it likely to deſerve; as a 
mere reſidence however, it will be difficult to 
find a finer. _ | 
He who ſighs for the happy union of fituation, 
climate, fertility, and grandeur, will think 
Genoa tranſcends all that even a warm imagina- 
tion can wiſh. If with a very, very little leſs 
degree of poſitive beauty, he feels himſelf 
chiefly affected by a number of Nature's moſt 
Intereſting features; finely, and even philoſo- 
Phically arranged; Naples is the town that can 
afford him moſt matter both of ſolemn and 

pleaſing ſpeculation. xg pt 
If ruins of priſtine {plendour, ſolid proofs 
of univerſal dominion, once, nay wice enjoy- 
ed: with the view of temporal power cruſhed 
by its own weight, Tolicits his curioſity.—It will 
be amply gratified at Rome; where all that mo- 
dern magnificence can perform, is added to all 
that ancient empire has left behind. Roman- 
tic ideas of Armida's palace, fancied ſcenes of 
perennial pleaſure, and magical images of ever 
yarying delight, will be beſt realized at ſmiling 
Venice of any place; but if a city may be called 
perfect in proportion to its external conveni- 
ence, if making many houſes to hold many 
people, keeping infection away by cleanlineſs, 
and enſuring ſecurity againſt fire by a nice ſe- 
paration of almoſt every building from almoſt 
every other; if uniformity of appearance can 
compenſate for elegance, of architecture, and 
ſpace make amends for beauty, Berlin certainly 
deere 
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deſerves to be ſeen, and he who planned it, to 
be highly commended. The whole looks at 
its worſt now ; all the churches are in mourn- 
ing, ſo are the coaches : no theatre is open, and 
no muſic heard, except now and then a melan- 
choly German organ droning its dull round of 
tunes under one's window, without eyen the 
London accompaniment of a hoarſe voice cry- 
ing Woolfleet oyſters. Come! Berlin can boaſt 
an arſenal capable of containing'arms for two 
hundred and fifty thouſand men. The con- 
tempt of decoration for a place deſtined to real 
uſe ſeemed reſpectable in itſelf, and charac- 
teriſtic of its founder. No columns of guns 
or capitals of piftols, neatly placed, are to be 
ſeen here. A vaſt, large, clean, cold-looking 
room, with ſwords and muſkets laid up onl 


that they may be taken down, is all one has to 


look at in Frederick's preparations for attack or 
defence. | ” 

In accumulation' of ornaments one hopes to 
find elegance, and in rejection of ſuperfluity 
there is dignity of ſentiment ; but nothing can 
excuſe a ſovereign prince for keeping as curio- 
ſities worthy a traveller's attention, a heap of 
trumpery fit to furniſh out the ſhop of a Weſt- 
minſter pawnbroker. Our cabinet of rarities 
here is literally no better than twenty old coun- 
try gentlemen's ſeats, fituated in the diſtant 
provinces of England, ſhewn to the ſervants of 
a neighbouring family upon a Chriſtmas viſt, 
when the houſekeeper is in good humour, and, 
gently wiping the duſt off my late lady's mother's 
amber-boxes, produces forth the wax figures 
of my lord John and my lord Robert when ba- 
bies. For this pitiable exhibition, ſhips cut in 


paper, 
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paper, and ſaints carved in wood, we paid half 
a guinea each; not gratuity to the perſon who 
has them in charge, but tax impoſed by the go- 
vernment. Every houſe here is obliged to 
maintain ſo many ſoldiers, excepting ſuch and 
ſuch only who have the word free written over 
their doors ; here ſeem to be no people in the 
town almoſt except ſoldiers though; ſo the 
naturally command whatever is to be had. Moſt 
nations begin and end with a military dominion, 
as red is commonly the firſt and laſt colour ob- 
tained by the chymiſt in his various experi- 
ments upon artificial tints. This ſtate is but 
young, and many things in it not quite come 
to their full growth, ſo we muſt not be rigorous 
in our judgments. I have ſeen the library, in 
which we were for the firſt time ſhewn what is 
confidently aid to be an Mthiopian manuſcript, 
and ſuch it certainly may be for aught I know. 
What intereſted me much more was our Ton- 
ſon's Cæſar, a book remarkable for having been 
written by the firſt hero and general in the 
world perhaps, dedicated to the ſecond, and 
poſſeſſed by the third. Here is an exceeding 
perfect collection of all Hogarth's prints. 

This city appears to be a very wholeſome 
one; the houſes are not high to confine the air 
between them, or drive it forward in currents 
upon the principle of Paris or Vienna; the 
ſtreets are few, but long, ſtraight, and wide; 
ground has not hcen ſpared in its conſtruction, 
which ſeems a moſt judicious one; and with 
this well-earned praiſe I am moſt willing to 
quit it. It is the firſt place of any conſequence 
I have felt in a hurry to run away from ; jor 
till now there have been me attractions in 

7 every 
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every town; ſomething that commanded vene- 
ration or invited fondneſs; ſomething pleaſing 
in its ſociety, or inſtructive in its hiſtory. It 
would however be ſullen enough to feel no 
agreeable ſenſation in ſeeing this child of the 
preſent century come to age ſo: the tomb of 
its author 1s the object of our preſent curioſity, 
which will be gratified to-morrow. ; 


Ou ſont ils done, ces foudres de guerre, 
Qui faiſoient trembler Punivers ? 
Ils ne ſont plus qu'un peu de terre, 
Reſtes, qu' ont epargnis les vers. * 


— * — 


Wbat are they after all their pains, 
Theſe thunderbolts of war? 
Mere caput mortuum that remains 
Which worms vouchſafe to ſpare. 


p00 /T:2-0 4. 


Axp now, if Berlin wants taſte and magni- 


ficence, here's Potzdam built on purpoſe, I be- 


lieve, to ſhew that even with both a place may 
be very diſmal and very diſagreeable. The 
_ commoneſt buildings in this city look like the 
beſt fide of Groſvenor-ſquare in London, or 
Queen's-ſquare at Bath. I have not ſeen a 
ſtreet ſo narrow as Oxford Road, but many here 
are much wider, with canals up the middle, 
and a row of trees planted on cach ſide, a gra- 
vel walk near the water for foot 1 
| ea 
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ſtead of a trottoir by the fide of the houſes. 
Every dwelling ' is ornamented to a degree of 
profuſion , but to one's queſtion of, © Who lives 
in theſc palaces?” one hears that they are all 
empty ſpace, or only occupied by goods never 
wanted, or corn there is nobody to feed with: 
this amazes one; and in fact here are no in- 
habitants of dignity at all proportioned to the 
reſidences provided for them; ſo that when one 
ſees the copies of antique bas-reliefs, in no 
bad ſculpture, decorating the doors whence 
dangle a ſhoulder of mutton, or a ſhoemaker's 
laſt, it either ſhocks one or makes one laugh, 
like the old Bartholomew trick of putting a 
baby's face upon an old man's ſhoulders, or 
ſticking a king's crown upon a peaſant's head. 

The churches are very fine on the outſide, 
but ſtrangely plain within: that, however, 
where the royal body repoſes looked ſolemn 
and ſtately in its mourning dreſs. Black vel- 
vet, with filver fringe and taſſels very rich and 
heavy, hung over the pulpit, family ſeat, &c. 
and every thing ſtruck one with an Air of me- 
| lancholy dignity. The king of Pruſſia's corpſe, 
no longer animated by ambition, reſts quietly 
in an unornamented ſolid filver coffin, placed 
in a ſort of cloſet above ground, the door to 
which opens cloſe to the pulpit's feet, and thews 
the narrow ſpace which now holds his bo- 
dy, beſide that of his father, and the great 
elector, as he is ſtill juſtly called. 

My ſepulchral tour is now nearly finiſhed: 
we have in the courſe of this journey ſeen the 
laſt remains of many a celebrated mortal. 
Virgil, Raphael, Arioſto, Scipio, Galileo, Pe- 
trarch, Carlo Borrames, and the king of Prul- 


14. 
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fa. How different each from other in his life! 
How like each other now ! But 


* 


Tous ces morts ont vecu; toi qui li- tu mourras: 
L'inſtant fatal approche, et tu n'y penſes * * 


I could have wiſhed before my return to have 
pauſed a moment on the tomb of Melancthon, 
who might be ſaid to have united in himſelf. 
their ſeparate e e Courage, genius, 
moderation, piety! perſevering ſteadineſs in 
the right way himſelf; candid acknowledg- 
ment of merit, even in his enemies, where he 
ſaw their intentions right, though he thought 

their tenets and their conduct wrong. But we 
are removed far from the dwelling of the peace- 
maker; let us at leaſt look at the palace, now 
we have examined the coffin of him whoſe ſtudy 
and delight was war. 

Sans Souci is ſurely an elegantly choſen ſpot, 
its architecture excellent, its furniture rich yet 
delicate, the gardens very happily diſpoſed, the 
proſpect from its windows agreeable, the pic- 
tures within an admirable collection. A hall 
built in imitation of the Colonna gallery ſhews. 
Frederick's taſte at once and liberal ſpirit: the 
front ſeems borrowed from fomething at St. 
Peter's; all is beautiful; the gilding of his 
long-room makes a very fudden and ſtrong ef- 
fe, nor are marbles of immenſe value want- 
ing; here is a ſpecimen of every thing I think, 
and two agate tables of prodigious fize and 
beauty. The Silehan chry ſopaz, and Carolina 


All theſe have liv'd; ye too who read muſt die: 
Haſte and be wiſe, the fatal minutes fly. 


marble 
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marble of a bright ſcarlet colour, quite lumi- 
nous like the feathers of a fighting cock, ſtruck 
me with their ſingular appearance. Rubens's 
merit was not new to me, I hope; yet here is 
a reſurrection of Lazarus, in which he has 
been laviſh of it. The compoſtion of this 
picture ſeems to have been intended to Tag 
every thing put together by other artifis : 
colouring glows like life. 

The king's town houſc, however, is finer far 
than this his villa was deſigned to be; but ! 
grew very tired walking over it : when one has 
dragged through twenty-four rooms variouſly 
hung with pink and filver, green and gold, Kc. 
one grows cruelly weary with repeating the 
fame ideas by drawling through - forty-eight 
more. I wiſhed to ſee his own private living 
apartments, and to mind with what books and 
pictures he adorned the dreſſing-room he al- 
ways ſate in: the firſt were chiefly works of 
Voltaire and Metaftafio—the laſt were ſmall 
landſcapes of Albano and Watteau. At our 
_ eefire they ſhewed us the little bed he ſlept, the 

chairs he fate in familiarly. Suetonius in 
French and Italian was the laſt author he look- 
cd into; they have made a mark at the death 
of Aug uſtus, where he was reading when the 
fame viſanat called on him, quite unexpected 
by himſelf it ſeems, though all his attendants 
were well aware of his approach. As he ex- 
pired he ſaid, I gie you d vaſt deal trouble. We 
ſaw the ſpot he fate in at the moment; for 
Frederick no more died in his bed, than did 
the famous Flavius Veſpaiian; his ſervants 
wept as they repeated the particulars, carethng 
while they fpoke his fayourite dogs, one of 


which, 
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which, a terrier, could hardly be prevailed 
upon to quit the body. It uſed to amuſe the 
king to ſee them frighted when he would take 
them to a long room lined with French mir- 
rors, which he did now and then to gy at 
the effect. 

Every thing at Potzdam ſhews a man in haſte 
to enjoy what he had laboured fo hard to pro- 


cure; nor did he ever refuſe himſelf they ſay, 


any gratification that could make age leſs wea- 
riſome, or illneſs leſs afflictive. He had much 
taſte of Engliſh ingenuity—combinations of 


convenience, and improvements in mecha- 


niſm: his own writing-table, however, way 


contrived by himſelf; it ſtands on four legs, 


one pair longer than the other to make it ſlope; 
the covering is green velvet, with a ſquare hole 
for the ſtandiſh to drop in and not ſpill the 
ink: I liked the device exceedingly, —. won- 
dered he thought any device worth his prefer- 
ence. His converſation to his ſervants was af- 
fable and even gay; they loved his perſon, it 
1s plain, and half adore his memory. 
Such were the manners then, and ſuch the 
death, of the far-famed philoſopher of Sans 
Souci! And in truth, when he had ſo often ſet 
all preſent and future happineſs to hazard, it 
would have been inconſiſtent not to haſten 
the enjoyment : nobody comes to inhabit his 


fine town, however, which has much the look 
of. buildings in a ſtage perſpective, Soldiers 
only, and ſuch as ſell wares neceſſary to ſol- 


diers, were all the human creatures I cquld ſee 
here; nor are families, or travellers of an 
ſort indeed, better accommodated here than 


at inns of * 1 pompous "appearance on the 
outſide. 
For 
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For accommodations, however, I care but 
little; I have now walked over the oldeſt and 
the youngeſt cities in all Europe, and have left 
each with fincere admiration of their contents. 
Both are full of buildings and empty of inha- 
bitants, ner am I deſirous to add to the num- 
ber in either. I was going to ſtep forward into 
ſome room of the palace yeſterday—* Madam, 
come back this inſtant,” exclaimed our Cice- 
Tone; © if that chamber is entered, my head 
will be off my ſhoulders in three days time.” 
Another well atteſted anecdote may be worth 
relating : a gentleman with whom we paſſed an 
agreeable evening at Berlin, whoſe lady invit- 
ed to meet us whatever was moſt charming in 
the town, told the following ſtory of a ſoldier 
who, being defirous of his body's diſſolution, 
but fearful of his ſoul's ruſhing unprepared into 
eternity, caught and murdered a fix months 
old baby; giving this ſtrange account of his 
own feelings on the occaſion, and adding, that 
he did not like to kill an adult, left his own 
impatience of life's inſupportable torment 
might by that means precipitate his neighbour 
to perdition ; but that a baptized infant would 
be ſure of heaven, and he himſelf ſhould gain 
time to prepare for following it“ And, Lord!” 
faid my informer, © what reaſoners this world 
has in it!“ The ſoldier was hanged fix weeks 
after the dreadful crime was committed; he 
made a very decent and penitential end. 

On ſuch facts what obſervations or reflections 
can reſult? I made none, but gave God thanks 
that I was born a ſubject of Great Britain. | 


POTZDAM 
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POTZDAM ro HANOVER. 


Ox the 13th of January 1780, then we quit- 
ted Potzdam, ſtrongly impreſſed by the beau- 
ties of a-town apparently fabricated by a mo- 
dern Cadmus, who, when all the ſoldiers that 
he could raiſe were fallen in battle for his amuſe- 
ment, retired with the five that were left, and 
built a fine city! 

Brandenbourg was our next reſting place, and 
ſeemed to me to merit a longer ſtay in it; I ſaw 
an old Runick figure in the ſtreet, its fize co- 
loſſal, and its compoſition ſeemed black baſalt; 
but of this 1 could obtain no account for want 
of language, our ſtill recurring torment.—This 
place ſeems fuller of inhabitants than the laſt; 
but it is / melancholy to have no compenſation 

for the fatigues of a tedious journey! and in 
theſe countrics information cannot be procured 
for travellers that do not mean to reſide, pre- 
ſent letters, &c.; which taſk we have at this ſea- 
ſon little taſte to renew. 

Magdebourg makes a reſpectable appearance 
at a diſtance, from the loftineſs of its turrets; 
one ſees them at leaſt four long hours before 
the roads which lead to it permit one's approach; 
and the towers ſecm to retire before one, like 
Ulyſſes's fictitious country raiſed to deceive 
him. Never was I ſo weary in my life as when 
we entered Magdebourg, where, inſtead of go- 
ing out to ſee fights as uſual, I deſired nothing 


ſo 
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ſo ſincerely as a hot ſupper and ſoft bed, which 
the inns in Germany never fail to afford us in 
even elegant perfection. | 
Our linen too, ſo beautifully, and IT will add 
ſo unneceſſarily fine ! The king of Naples pro- 
bably never ſaw ſuch ſheets and table-cloths as 
we have been comforted with here, not only at 
Dreſden, but every poſt fnce. 
Magdebourg ſeems to have almoſt all its ſtreets 
united by bridges; the Elbe divides there into ſo 
many branches, and none of them ſmall. 
Helmſtadt is a little place which affords few 
images to the mind, and Brunſwick to mere 
paſſengers, as we were, ſeemed to yield none 
but ſad ones. The houſes all of wood, even to 
prince Ferdinand's palace, and painted of a dull 
olive colour with heavy penſile roofs, giving 
the town a melancholy look ; but me met with 
young Engliſhmen who commended the ſocie— 
ty, and ſaid no place could be gayer than Brunſ- 
wick. This is among the reports one wiſhes to 
be true, and we are led the more willingly to 
believe them. 
Another delight which I enjoyed at this city 
was, to find that every body in it, adored the 
ducheſs, whoſe partial fondneſs, and tender re- 
membrance of her native country, juſtly en- 
dears her name to every ſubject of Great Bri- 
tain. Her chapel is pretty; the garden, where 
they ſaid ſhe always walked two hours every 
day, put me in mind of Gray's-Inn walks 
twenty or thirty years ago; they were then 
very like it. | * . 
From theſe ſcenes of ſolitude without retire- 
ment, and of age without antiquity, I was wil- 


ling enough to be gone; but they would ſhew 
| me 
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me one curioſity they ſaid, as I ſeemed to feel 


particular pleaſure in ſpeaking of their charm- 


ing ducheſs. We followed, and were ſhewn 
her coffm / all in ſilver, finely carved, chaſed, en- 
graved, what you will. © Before ſhe is dead!“ 
exclaimed I—“ Before ſhe was even married, 


madam,” replied our Cicerone; „it is the very 
fineſt ever made in Brunſwick; we had it ready 


for her againſt ſhe came home to us, and you 
ſee the plate left vacant for her age.” I was 
glad to drive forward now, and flept at Peina; 
which, though in itſelf a miſerabie place, ex- 
hibits one conſolatory fight for a Chriſtian— 
the fight of toleration. Here Romaniſts, Lu- 
therans, and Calviniſts, live all affectionately 
and quietly together, under. the protection of 
the biſhop of Paderborne ; and here I firſt ſaw 
the king of England's livery upon the king of 


England's ſervants fince I left home“ And if 


they are ragged youngſters who wear it,” ſaid I, 
< they are my fellow-ſubzects, and glad am 1 
to ſee them! | 

The villages and churches hereabouts reſem— 


ble thoſe of Merionethſhire, only that not a. 
mountain rears its head at-all—one vaſt, wide, 


barren flat, through which roads that no wea- 
ther can render better than barely paſſable 


brought us at length to Hanover, which ſtands, 


as all theſe cities do in the north of Germany, 
upon an immenſe plain, with a thick wood of 


noble timber trees breaking from time to time 
the almoſt boundleſs void, and relieving the 
eye, which is fatigued by extent without any 


object to repoſe upon, in a manner | can with 
difficulty comprehend, much leſs explain; but 
the fight of a paſſing waggon, or diſtant ſpire, 

| is 


„ 
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1s a felicity ſeldom found, though continually 
{ought by me, while travelling through theſe 
wide waſted countries, where no idea is afford- 
ed to the imagination, no image remitted to 
the mind, but that of two armies encountering 
each other, to diſpute the plunder of ſome 
place already unable to feed its few inhabi- 
tants. | 
The horſes however are exceedingly beauti- 
ful; we were offered a pair of very fine ones 
for only forty pounds. They would have run 
ſuch hazards getting home!“ There are two 
ways to chuſe out of,” ſaid I; “ if we purchaſe 
them, we ſhall repent on it every day till we 
arrive in London; if we do not, we ſhall re- 
pent on it every day after we get there.” Such 
is life! we did not buy the cattle. 
The cleanlineſs of the windows, the manner 
of paving and lighting the ſtreets at Hanover, 
put us in mind a little of ſome country towns 
in the remoter provinces of England ; and there 
ſeems to be likewiſe a little glimpſe of Britiſh 
manners, dreſs, &c. breaking through the com- 
mon and natural faſhions of the country. This 
was very pleaſing to us, but I wiſh the place 
grander; I do not very well know why, but we 
had long counted on comforts here as at home, 
and I had formed expectations of ſomething 
much more magnificent than we found; though 
the Duke of York's reſidence does give the 
town an air of cheerfulneſs it ſcarce could ſhew 
without that advantage; and here are concerts 
and balls, and efforts at being gay, which may 
probably ſucceed ſometime. How did all the 
talk however, and all the pamphlets, and all 
the lamentations made by old King Georges 
ENS new 
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new ſubjects, ruſh into my mind, when I re- 
collected the loud, illiberal, and indecent cla- 
mours made from the year 1720 to the year 
1750, at leaſt till the alarm given by the Re- 
bellion began to operate, and open people's 
eyes to the virtues of the reigning family! for 


till then, no topic had ſo completely engrofled 


both preſs and converſation, as the misfortunes 
accruing to poor old England, from their King's 
deſire of enriching his Electoral dominions, and 
feeding his favourite Hanoverians with their 
good guineas, making fat the objects of his 
partial tenderneſs with their beſt treaſures—in 
good time! Such groundleſs charges remind 
one of a ſtory the famous French wit Monſieur 


de Menage tells of his mother and her maid, 


who, having waſted or ſold a pound of butter, 
laid the theft upon the cat, perſiſting ſo violent- 
ly that it had been devoured by the rapacious 
favourite, that Madame de Menage ſaid, © It's 
very well; we will weigh the cat, poor thing! 
and know the truth?“ The ſcales were produc- 
ed, but puſs could be found to weigh only three 
quarters, after all her depredations. 


uon HANOVER TO BRUSSELS. 


Ta AVELIING | night 4 day through the moſt 
diſmal country I eyer yet beheld, brought us 
at length to Munſter, where we had a good inn 
again, and talked Engliſh. Well may all our 
writers agree in celebrating the miſeries of 
FP Weſtphalia: 1 


- . — 
% _—_— —_— CE aid me end — A — 


wiſe men too, I think. We were likew iſe ſhown 
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Weſtphalia ! well may they, while the wretch- 
ed inhabitants, uniting poverty with pride, live 
on their hogs, with their hogs, and like their 
hogs, in mud-walled cottages, a dozen of which 


together is called by courteſy a village, fſur- 
rounded by black heaths, and wild uncultivat- 


ed plains, over which the unrefiſted wind ſweeps 
with a'velocity. I never yet was witneſs to, and 
now and then, exaſperated perhaps by ſolitude, 
returns upon itſelf in eddies terrible to look 
on. Well, the woes of mortal man are chiefly 
his own fault; war and ambition have depo- 
pulated the country, which otherwiſe need not 
I believe be poor, as here is capability enough, 
and the weather, though ſtormy, is not other- 
wiſe particularly diſagreeable. January is no 
mild month any where; even Naples, ſo pro- 
verbially delicious, 1s noiſy, cnough with thun- 
der and lightning; and the torrents of rain 
which often fall at this ſcaſon at Rome and 
Florence, make them unpleafing enough. Nor 


do I believe that the very few people one finds 


here are of a lazy diſpoſition at all; but it is ſo 


ſeldom that one meets with the human face drume 


in this Weſtern fide of Germany, that one ſcarce 
knows what they are, but by report. 

The town of Munſter is catholic I ſee; their 
cathedral heavily and clumfily adorned, like 
the old Lutheran church called Santa Sophia at 


Dreſden. One pair of their filver candleſticks 


however are eight feet high, and exhibit more 


ſolidity than elegance. They told us ſomething 
about the three kings, who muſt have loſt their 


way amazingly if ever they wandered into 
Weſtphalia, and deſeryed to loſe their name of 


che 
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the ſword worn by St. Paul, they told us, and 
a backgammon table preſerved behind the why 
altar, I could not for my life find out why ; 
firſt our interpreter told us, that the man Paid 
it had belonged to John the Baptif, but on fur- 
ther enquiry we underſtood him that it was 
once uſed by ſome Anabaptiſts ; as that ſeemed 
no leſs wild a reaſon for keeping it there, than 
the other ſeemed as an account of its original, 
we came away uninformed. 

Of the reaſon why Hams are better here than 
in any other part of Europe, it was not ſo dit- 
ficult to obtain the knowledge, and the inquiry 
was much more uſeful. 

Poor people here burn a vaſt quantity of very 
fine old oak in their cottages, which, having no 
chimney, detain the ſmoke a long time before 
it makes its eſcape out at the door. This ſmoke. 
gives the peculiar flavour to that bacon which 
hangs from the roof, already fat with the pro- 
duce of the ſame tree growing about theſe di- 
ſtricts in a plenty not to be believed. Indeed 
the ſole decoration of this devaſted country is 
the large quantity of majeſtic timber trees, al- 
molt all oak, living to ſuch an age, and ſpread- 
ing their broad arms with ſuch venerable dig- 

that it is he who appear the ancient pol- 
Ter of the land, who, in the true ſtyle of 
Gothic ſupremacy, ſuck all the ta of it 
to themſelves, only ſhaking off a few acorns to 
content the immediate hunger of the animal 
race, which here ſcems in a ſtate of great dege- 
neracy indeed, compared to thoſe haughty ve- 
getables. | 


This day I ſaw a fryar; the firſt that has 
eroſſed my fight ſince we left the town of Mu- 


Pp 2 . 
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nich in Bavaria. On the road to Duſſeldorp one 
ſees the country mend at every ſtep ; but even 7 
can perceive the language harſher, the further 
one is removed from Hanover on either fide: 
ſor Hanover, as Madame de Bianconi told me 
at Dreſden, is the Florence of Germany; and 
the tongue ſpoken at that town is ſuppoſed, and 
juſtly, the criterion of perfect Tent/ch. 

The gallery of paintings here ſhall delay us 
but two or three days; I am fo very weary of 
living on the high roads of Teuchland all winter 
long! Gerard Dow's delightful mountebank 
ought, however, to have two of thoſe days de- 
voted to him, and here is the moſt capital 
Teniers which the world has to ſhow. Jaques 
Jordacns never painted any thing fo well as the 
feaſt in this gallery, where there are hkewiſe 
ſome wonderful Sckalkens; beſides Rem 
brandt's portrait of himſelf much out of repair, 
and old Franck's Seven Acts of Mercy varniſhed 
up, as well as the martyrdoms reprefenting 
ſome of the perſecutions in early times of 
Chriſtianity ; theſe might be called the Seven 
Acts of Cruelty—a duplicate of the picture may 
be ſeen-at Vienna. When one has mentioned 
the Vanderwerfs, which are all fiſters, and the 
demi-divine Carlo Dolce in the window, repre- 
ſenting the infant Jeſus with flowers, ſull of 
ſweetneſs and-innocent expreſſion, it will be 
time to talk of the General Judgment, painted 
with aſtoniſhing hardihood by Rubens, and 
which we ſtopt here chiefly to ſee. The ſecond 
| Perſon of the Trinity is truly ſublime, and 
formed upon an idea more worthy of him, at 
leaſt more corrcſpondent to the general ideas 
than that in Cappella Seſtini; Where a 1 
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der is tempted to think on Julius Cæſar ſome- 
how, inſtead of Jeſus Chriſt—a Conqueror, 
more than a Saviour of mankind. 

St. Michael's figure is incomparable ; thoſe 
of Moſes and St. Peter happily imagined ; the 
ſpirit of compoſition, the manner of grouping 
and colouring, the general effect of the whole, 
prodigious ! I know not why he has ſo fallen be- 
low himſelf in the Madonna's character ; per- 
haps not imitating Tintoret,s lovely Virgin in 
Paradiſe, he has done worſe for fear of being 
ſervile. Tintoret's idea of her is ſo very poeti- 
cal! but thoſe who ſhewed it me at Venice ſaid 
the drawing was borrowed from Guariento, I. 
remember. 

Who however except Rubens would have 
thought ſo juſtly, ſo liberally, ſo wiſely, about 
the Negro drawn up to heaven by the angels? 
who ſtill retains the old terreſtrial character, 
ſo far as to ſhew a diſpoſition to laugh at Meir 
fituation who on earth tormented him. When 
all is ſaid, every body knows very well that 
Michael Angelo' s picture on this ſubject is by 
far the fineſt ; and that neither Rubens nor 
Tintoret ever pretended, or even hoped to be 
thought as great artiſts as he: but though Dan- 
te is a ſublimer poet than Taſſo, and Milton 
a writer of more eminence than Pope, theſe laſt 
will have readers, reciters, and quoters, while 
the others muſt fit down contented with filent 
veneration and acknowledged ſuperiority. 

This day we ſaw the Rhine—what rivers 
theſe are! and what enormous inhabitants they 
do contain ! a brace of bream, and eels of a 
magnitude and flayour very uncommon except 
in Germany, were our ſupper here. But the 

manners 
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manners begin I ſee to fade away upon the 
borders; our ſoft feather beds are left behind; 


men too, ſometimes ſad, naſty, ill-looked fel- 


lows, come in one's room to ſweep, '&c. and 
light the fire in the ſtove, which is now always 

made of lead, and the fumes are very offenſive, 

no more tight maids to be ſeen : but we ſhall 
get good roads; at Liege, down in a dirty coal 
Pit, the bad ones end I think ; and that town 
may be ſaid to finiſh all our difficulties. After 
paſting through our laſt diſagreeable reſting- 


place then, one finds the manners take a tint of 


France, and begins to ſee again what one has 
often ſeen before. The foreſts too are fairly 
left behind, but neat agriculture, and comfor- 
table cottages more than ſupply their loſs. 
Broom, juniper, every Engliſh ſhrub, announce 
our proximity to Great Britain, while pots of 
mazerion in flower at the windows fhew that 
we are arrived in a country where ſpring is wel- 
comed with ceremony, as well as received with 
delight. The forwardneſs of the ſeaſon is in- 
deed ſurprifing; though it freezes at night now 
and then, the general feel of the air is very 
mild; willows already give ſigns of reſuſcitati- 
on, while flights of yellowhammers, a bird ne- 
ver obſerved in Italy think, enliven the fields, 
and look as if they expected food and felicity 
to be near. 

Louvaine would have been a place well 
worth ſtopping at, they tell me ; but we were 
in haſte to finiſh our journey and arrive at 


BRUSSELS. 
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Every ſtep towards this comfortable city 
lies through a country too well known to need 
deſcription, and too beautiful to be ever de- 
ſcribed as it deſerves. ' Les Yues de Flandres are 
bought by the Engliſh, admired by the Italians, 
and even eſteemed by the French, who like 
few things out of their own nation ; but theſe 
places once belonged to Louis Quatorze, and 
the language has taken ſuch root it will never 
more be eradicated. Here are very fine pic- 
tures in many private hands; Mr. Danot's col- 
lection does not want me to celebrate its me- 
rits; and here is a lovely park, and a pleaſing 
coterie of Engliſh, and a very gay carnival as 
can be, people running about the ſtreets in 
crowds ; but their theatre is a vile one: after 
Italy, it will doubtleſs be difficult to find 
maſques that can amuſe, or theatres that can 
ſtrike one. But never did nation poſſeſs a fa- 
mily more charming than that of La Ducheſſe 
D' Arenbers, who, graced with every accompliſh- 
ment of mind and perſon, deyotes her time and 
thoughts wholly to the amuſement of her amia- 


ble conſort, calling round them all which has 


any power of alleviating his diſtreſsful condem- 


nation to perpetual darkneſs, from an accident 


upon a ſhooting party that coſt him his fight 


about fix or ſeven years ago. Mean time her 
arm always guides, her elegant converſation 


always ſooths him; and either from gaiete de 


caur, philoſophical reſolution to bear what hea- 


ven 


— 
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ven ordains without repining, or a kind defire 
of correſponding with the Ducheſs's intentions, 
he appears to loſe no pleaſure himſelf, nor 
power of pleaſing others, by his misfortune ; 
but dances, plays at cards, chats with his Eng- 
liſn friends, and liſtens delightedly (as who 
does not ?) when charming Counteſs Cleri fings 
to the harpſichord's accompaniment, with all 
Italian taſte, and all German execution. By 
the Duke D'Aremberg we were introduced to 
Prince Albert of Saxony, and the Princeſſe 
Gouvernante, whoſe reſemblance to her Im- 
perial brother is very ſtriking ; her hand how- 
ever, ſo eminently beautiful, is to be kiſſed no 
more; the abolition of that ceremony has ta- 
ken place in all the Emperor's family. The 
palace belonging to theſe princes is ſo entirely 
in the Engliſh taſte, with pleaſure grounds, 
ſhrubbery, lawn, and laid out water, that I 
thought myſelf at home, not becauſe of the po- 
lite attentions received, for thoſe I have found 
abroad, where no merits of mine could poſhbly 
have deſerved, nor no ſervices have purchaſed 
them. Spontaneous kindneſs, and friendſhip 
reſulting merely from that innate worth that 
loves to energize its own affections on an ob- 
ject which ſome circumſtances had caſually ren- 
dered intereſting, are the laſting comforts I 
have derived from a journey which has ſhewn 
me much yariety, and imprefled me with an 
eſteem of many characters I have been both the 
| happier and the wiſer for having known. Such 
were the friends I left with regret, when croſ- 
ſing the Tyroleſe Alps, I ſent my laſt kind wiſh- 
es back to the dear ſtate of Venice in a figh : 
ſuch too were my emotions, when we 190% 
cave 
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leave laſt night at Lady Torrington's; and re- 
ſolving to quit Bruſſèls to-morrow for Antwerp, 
determined to exchange the brilliant conycr- 
ſation of a Boyle tor the glowing pencil of a 
Rubens. 


ANTWERP 


Tuis is a diſmal heavy looking town—/7 
melancholy ! the Scheld ſhut up! the graſs 


growing in the ſtreets ! thoſe ſtreets ſo empty 


of inhabitants! and it was ſo famous once. 


Atuatum nobile Brabantie opidum in ripd Schald s Hu. 


Europe nalionibus maxime frequentatitm. Sum ptugſis 
tam privatis quam publicis nitet edificns &, ſay the 
not very old books of geography when i peaking 
of this once ſtately city; 


But trade's proud empire in to ſwift decay, 
As ocean heaves the labour'd mole away. : 
G OLDSMITH. 


And ſurely if the empire of Rome is actu- 


ally fled away into air like a dream, the opu- 


lence of Antwerp may well crumble to earth 
like a clod. What dehes time is genius; and 


of that, many and glorious proofs are yet leſt 


* | Antwerp i is a noble town of Brabant, fituated on the banks 
of the Schel! ; frequented by moſt of the nations in Eu- 
rope, and ſumptuous in its buildings both public and pri- 
vate. | 


- 
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behind in this place. The compoſition of a 

3 painted to adorn the altar under which 
lies buried that which was mortal of its artiſt, 
is beyond all meaner praiſe. The figure of St. 
George might ſtand by that of Corregio, and 
ſuffer no diminution of one's eſteem. The 
deſcent from the croſs too l- Well! if Daniel 
de Volterra's is more elegantly pathetic, Rubens 
has put his pathos in a properer place.—The 
bleflcd Virgin Mary ought to be but the ſecond 
figure certainly in a ſcene which repreſents our 
almighty Saviour himſelf completing the re- 
demption of all mankind. But here is another 
devotional piece, highly poctical, almoſt dra- 
matic, repreſenting Chriſt deſcending in anger 
to conſume a guiity world. The globe at a 
diſtance low beneath his feet, his pious mother 
proltrate before him, covering part of it with 
her robe, and deprecating the divine wrath in 
a molt touching manner. St. Sebaſtian ſhew- 
ing his wounds with an air of the tendereſt 
ſupplication; Carlo Borromæo beſeeching in 
heaven for thoſe fellow- creatures he ceaſed not 
loving or ſerving while on earth; and St. Francis 
in the groupe, but ſurely ill choſen; as he who 
left the world, and planned only his own ſal- 
vation by retirement from its cares and temp- 
tations, would be unlikely enough to intreat 
for its longer continuance: his dreſs however, 
ſo favourable to painters, was the reaſon he 
was pitched upon I truſt, as it affords a parti- 
cularly happy contraſt to the cardinal's robes 
of St. Carlo. 

I will finiſh my reflections upon painting 
here, and apologize for their frequency only by 
confeſſing mV tondneſs for the art; and my 

conviction, 
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conviction, that had I ſaid nothing of that art 
in a journey through Italy and Germany, where 
ſo much of every traveller's attention is led to 
mention it, I ſhould be juſtly blamed for affec- 
tation; while being cenſured for impertinence 
diſguſts me leſs of the two. What I have learn- 
ed from the Italians is a maxim more valuable 
than all my ſtock of connoiſſeurſhip : Che ce in 


tutto il ſuo bene, e il ſuo male that there 1s much of 


evil and of good in every thing and the lite of a 
traveller evinces the truth of that poſition per- 
haps more than any other. So perſuaded, we 

made a bold endeavour to croſs the Scheld; but 
the wind was ſo outrageouſly high, no boat was 
willing to venture till towards night : at that 
hour © Unus, et hic audax,” * as Leander ſays, of- 
fered his ſervice to convey us; but the paſſage 
of the Rhine had been fo rough before, 2 I 


felt by no means diſpoſed to face danger again 


juſt at the cloſe of the battle. 

When ue find a diſpolition to talk over our 
adventures, the great ice iſlands driving down 
Rhenus ferox, as Seneca juſtly calls it, and threat- 
ening to run againſt and deſtroy our awkward 
iIl-contrived boat, may divert care over a win- 
ter's fire, ſome evening in England, by recol- 
lection of paſt perils. I thought it a dreadful 
one at the time; and have no taite to renew 
a like ſcene for the ſake of croſſing the Scheld, 
and arriving a very few moments ſooner than 
returning through Bruſſels will bring us 
a Ja Place de 


* One and he a bold one. 


LILLE; 


EI 
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WERE every thing appears to me to be 
juſt like England, at leaſt juſt by it; and in 
fact four and twenty hours would carry us thi- 
ther with a fair wind: and now it really does 
feel as if the journey were over; and even in 
that ſenſation, though there is ſome pleaſure, 
there is ſome pain too ;—the time and the 
places are paſt —and I have only left to wiſh, 
that my improvements of the one, and my ac- 
counts of the others, were better; for though 
Mr. Sherlock comforts his followers with the 
kind aftertion, That if a hundred men of parts 

"travelled over Italy, and each made a ſeparate 
book of what e ſaw and obſerved, a hundred 
excellent compoſitions might be made, of which 
no two ſhould be alike, yet all new, all reſem- 
bling the original, and all admirable of their 
kind. —One's conſtantly recurring fear is, leſt 
the readers ſhould cry out, with Juliet— 


Yea, but all this did 1 know before! 


How truly might they ſay ſo, did I mention 
the oddity (for oddity it fill is) in this town of 
Lille, to ſee dogs drawing in carts as beaſts of 
burden, and lying down in the market-place 
when their work is done, to gnaw the bones 
thrown them by their drivers: they are of mal- 
tiff race ſeemingly, croſſed by the bull-dog, yet 

85 , not 
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not quarrelſome at all. This is a very awk 


ward and barbarous practice however, and, as 
far as I know, confined to this city; for! in all 
others, people ſeem to have found out, that 
horſes, aſſes, and oxen are the proper creatures 
to draw wheel carriages exccpt indeed at 


Vienna, where the ſtreets. are ſo very narrow, 
that the men reſolve rather to be harneſſed than | 


run Over. 


How fine I thought theſe churches thirteen 


years ago, comes now thirteen times a- day into 
my head; they are not fine at all; but it was 
the firſt time 1 had ever croſſed the channel, 
and 1 thought every thing a wonder, and fan- 


cied we were arrived at the world's end almoſt; 
ſo differently do the ſelf-ſame places appear to 

the ſelf-ſame people ſurrounded by different . 
circumſtances! I now feel as if we were at 


Canterbury. Was one to go to Egypt, the ſight 
of Naples on the return home would probably 


afford a like ſenſation of proximity: and I re- 
collect, one of the gentlemen who had been 


with Ni! Anſon round the world told us, 


that when he came back as near as our Eaſt- 


India ſettlements, he conſidered the voyage as 


finiſhed, and all his toils at an end- ſo is my 
little book; and (if Italy may be conſidered, 


upon Sherlock s principle, as a ſort of academy 
figure ſet up for us to draw from) my deſign of 
it may have a chance to go in the portfolio with , 


the reſt, after its exhibition day. is over. 


2 


With regard to the general effect travelling 


has upon the human mind, it is different with ” 


different people. Bry done has obſerved, that _ 
the magnetic necdle loſes her habits upon the 


heights of Etna, nor ever more regains her 
h partiality 
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partiality for the north, till again newly ck: 
ed by the loadſtone: it is ſo with many men 
who have lived long, from home; they find, 
like Imogen, 


'E: hat there's living out of Britain 


and if they return to it after an abſence of ſe- 
veral years, bring back with them an alienated 
mind this is not well. Others there are, who, 
being accuſtomed to live a conſiderable time in 
places where they have not the ſmalleſt inten- 
tion to fix for ever, but on the contrary firmly 
reſolve to leave met, learn to treat the world 
as a man treats his miſtreſs, whom he likes well 
enough, but has no defign to marry, and of 
courſe never provides for—this is not well nei- 
ther. A third ſet gain the loye of hurrying 
perpetually from place to place; living fami- 
larly with all, but intimately with none; till 
confounding their own ideas (ſtill undiſcloſed) 
of right and wrong, they learn to think virtue 
and vice ambulatory, as Browne ſays; profeſs 
that climate and conſtitution regulate men's ac- 
tions, till they try to perſuade their compa- 
nions into a belief moſt welcome to themſelves, 
that the will of God in one place is by no means 
his will in another; and moſt reſemble in their 
whirling fancies a boy s top I once ſaw ſhewn by 
a profeſſor who read us a lecture upon opticks; 
it was painted in tegular ſtripes round like a 

narrow ribbon, red, blue, green, and yellow; 
Ve ſet it a- ſpinning by direction of our pbiloſo- 
pher, who, whipping it merrily about, obtain- 
a as a x genetal effect the total Privation of . 

the 
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the four colours, ſo diſtinct at the beginning of 
its tour; —it reſembled a dirty white! _ 

With theſe reflexions and recollections we 
drove forward to Calais, where I left the follow- 
ing lines at our inn: 


Over mountains, rivers, vallies, 
Here are we return'd to Calais: 
After all their taunts and malice, . 
Ent'ring ſafe the gates of Calais; 
While, conſtrain'd, our captain dallies, 
Waiting for a wind at Calais, 

_ Muſe! prepare ſome ſprightly ſallies 

To divert ennui at Calais. 
'Turkiſh ſhips, Venetian gallies, 
Have we ſeen ſince laſt at Calais 


But tho? Hogarth (rogue who rallies!) 
Ridicules the French at Calais, 


We, who've walk'd o'er many a palace, 
Quite well content return to Calais ; 

For, ſtriking honeſtly the tallies, 

There's little choice *twixt them and Calais. 


It would have been graceleſs not to give theſe 
lines a companion on the other {ide the water, 
like Dean Swift's diſtich before and after he 
climbed Penmanmaur : theſe verſes were there- 
fore written, and I believe ſtill remain, in an 
apartment of the Ship inn: | 


He whom fair winds have wafted over, 
Firſt hails his native land at Dover, 
And doubts not but he ſhall diſcover, 
Pleaſure in ev'ry path round Dover; 
Envies the happy crows which hover 
About old Shakeſpeare's cliff at Dover ; 


Nor 
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Nor once reflects that each young-rover. . ;\ | 
Feels juſt the ſame, return'd to Dover. 
From this fond dream he'll ſoon recover 

When debts ſhall drive him back to Dover, 
Foping, though poor, to live in clover, 
1 | Once ſaſely paſt the ſtraits of Dover. 
| But he alone's his country's lover, + - 
Who, abſent long, returns to Dover, 
And can by fair experience prove her 
The beſt he has found ſince laſt at Dover, | 
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